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CATSKILL AND THE CATSKILL REGION. 


TWO PAPERS.—II. THE CATSKILL REGION. 


A land of streams! Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land: far off three mountain-tops 
Stood sunset-flushed ; and, dewed with showery drops, 
Up clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


ENTRANCE TO KAATERSKILL CLOVE. 


|" TN old times, say the Indian tradi- | Knickerbocker—‘“there was a kind of 
tions" —thus writes Mr. Diedrich | Manitou or Spirit who kept about the 
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wildest recesses of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and took a mischievous pleasure 
in wreaking all kinds of vexations upon 
the red man. Sometimes he would as- 
sume the form of a bear, a panther or a 
deer, lead the bewildered hunter a weary 
chase through tangled forests and among 
ragged rocks, and then spring off with a 
loud Ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the 
brink of a beetling precipice or raging 
torrent. The favorite abode of this Man- 
itou is still shown. It is a great rock or 
cliff on the loneliest part of the moun- 
tains, and, from the vines which clam- 
ber about it and the wild flowers which 
abound in its neighborhood, is known 
by the name of Garden Rock. Near the 
foot of it is a small lake, the haunt of the 
solitary bittern, with water-snakes bask- 
ing in the sun on the leaves of the pond- 
lilies which lie on the surface. This place 
was held in great awe by-the Indians, 
insomuch that the boldest hunter would 
not pursue his game within its precincts. 
Once upon a time, however, a hunter 
who had lost his way penetrated to the 
Garden Rock, where he beheld a number 
of gourds placed in the crotches of the 
trees. One of these he seized, and made 
off with it, but in the hurry of his retreat 
he let it fall among the rocks, when a 
great stream gushed forth, which wash- 
ed him away and swept him down the 
precipice, where he was dashed in pieces, 
and the stream made its way to the Hud- 
son, and continues to flow to the present 
day, being the identical stream known by 
the name of the Kaaterskill.” 

This account of its enchanted birth 
may be readily received by all the lov- 
ers of the picturesque who have follow- 
ed the Kaaterskill from its source to its 
junction with the Catskill Creek just be- 
fore it loses itself in the Hudson. Its 
path down the mountain-gorges is diver- 
sified by every variety of waterfall, cas- 
cade, rapid and whirlpool. As a mere 
matter of curiosity, one is interested to 
see what a small stream may accomplish 
in the course of a few miles in its frantic 
haste to reach the valley. The Kaaters- 
kill has its head-waters in the North and 
South Lakes, near the Catskill Mountain 
House, and sets out upon its career with 
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a bold plunge of two hundred and sjx- 
ty feet into the ravine — the Kaaterskill 
Falls. Next, after a leaping, swirling, 
foaming, eddying course down the glen, 
it makes the descent known as Bastion 
Falls, after which it pursues a winding 
way through the grottos and caves and 
around the beetling crags, ledges and 
cliffs of the. Kaaterskill Clove. 

The word clove in this significance 
perhaps requires interpretation. All the 
passes or c/ef¢s in the Catskill Mountains 
are called cloves. ‘Besides the Kaaters- 
kill Clove there are Plattekill and Stony 
Cloves, each offering grand and roman- 
tic scenery. The Kaaterskill Clove is 
perhaps the dearest of all to artist and 
tourist, from its combination of a lavish 
and large - featured sublimity with the 
most delicate and subtle effects of pic- 
turesqueness. The ascent to the Moun- 
tain House by this road is in every re- 
spect a contrast to the one described in 
our first paper. Along the old road the 
eye is tempted every moment to the mo- 
mentarily-widening circumference of the 
grand view opening behind. Through 
the Clove the mountain-ranges close in 
upon one another and shut out all but the 
peaks themselves and the skies above. 
After passing through Palensville the 
beauty and the grandeur of the Mountain 
Pass all at once open before theeye. On 
the right towers High Rock of Palensville 
Overlook, seventeen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight feet of sheer precipice above the 
bed of the Kaaterskill below, with Grand- 
view House perched on the summit. The 
effect is sudden and startling, and the key 
of strong feeling is at once definitely 
struck. The feeling of utter wildness; 
the majestic repose of the peaks above; 
below, the shaded and cool track of the 
ravine through which the stream finds 
its way among rocks and ledges in in- 
tervals of cascade and foam; ahead, the 
dark and misty gorge curving far away ; 
while behind rise the grand mountain- 
forms,—all combine to impress the eye 
and charm the heart. Few hints of ani- 
mate life are to be met here. An eagle 
resting on the dead branch of some 
towering pine, or a bear issuing from a 
rocky grotto, would be eminently in keep- 
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ing with the scene, which now impresses 
one almost too vividly with its wide, un- 
broken, desolate solitude. 

Bears, panthers, wild-cats, and even 
deer, were until within thirty or forty 
years numerous among the Catskills, 
and within fifteen or twenty years sol- 
itary bears and panthers have ranged 
near enough to the dwellings of men to 
be seen and fired at; but it is now only 
atradition about the howling of 
wolves and the scream of the 
panther alarming the farmers by 
night, and an occasional eagle 
soaring aloft over his old eyries 
is certain to become the billet of 
some presumptuous bullet. 

Mr. Hall, the artist, has a 
charming summer-house, built 
in picturesque medizeval fashion, 
in the very midst of these wild, 
deep, lonely gorges. And the 
“summer boarder” too may find 
quarters here. The “summer 
boarder,” indeed, is the steady 
developing force through all the 
Catskill region, and sets in mo- 
tion enterprises for which any- 
thing except a powerful pecuni- 
ary motive would be inadequate. 
Years ago, when the lovers of the 
picturesque were rarer than to- 
day, and when the only notion 
of mountain - scenery was the 
wide view to be gained from the 
top of the heights, a gentleman 
from New York, an enthusiastic 
tourist, came to Catskill and en- - 
gaged one of the mountaineers 
to pilot him about the less-fre- 
quented paths and byways. 
The visitor was of an imagina- 
tive and poetic frame of mind, and en- 
tered upon each fresh scene with delight 
as he traversed the glens and followed 
the rocky beds of the streams through 
tortuous ravines. His cicerone bore his 
zeal, his exclamations, his quotations, his 
loudly-expressed admirations, as long as 
he could, then cynically remarked, “I 
say, mister, you come: from New York, 
don’t you ?”” 

Yes, the gentleman came from New 
York, 
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“Wa’al, then, what would you say 
s’pose I went down there an’ was to go 
gawkin’ round as you do here?” 

That was a generation and more ago: 
the Catskill mountaineer of to-day may 
wonder in his secret heart what strange 
impulse sets the steady stream of sum- 
mer boarders moving toward the moun- 
tains, but he accepts the idiosyncrasy 
as a providential interposition in his 


PROFILE ROCK, ON CHURCH’S LEDGE, KAATERSKILL 


CLOVE. 


own behalf, and makes his profit out 
of it. 

We have already called this “a land 
of streams.”’ All the Catskill region 
abounds in waterfalls: there are by 
actual computation about one hundred 
and fifty cascades of noticeable. beauty. 
Along the Clove road one hears from 
every side the sound of the rushing, roar- 
ing streams, softened by distance and 
blended into a murmuring music with a 
plaintiveness and suggestiveness all its 
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own. In order to find the streams whose 
perpetual babble fills the ears it is neces- 
‘sary to make many a détour, to descend 
into glens, struggle along rocky beds and 
penetrate deeply-wooded ravines. Mus- 
ing over flood and fell is apt to be the re- 
ward of considerable climbing. It would 
be impossible to give an idea of the va- 
riety of beautiful and lovable cascades 
to be found within an-hour’s walk from 
different parts of this road. Drummond's 
Falls, Bastion Falls, Dog Hole, Butter- 
milk Falls, Fawn’s Leap, are but a few 
of the names. The two latter are too 
easily accessible to demand fatigue. It 
would be difficult to find a more charm- 
ing stretch of road-scenery than is pre- 
sented between Profile Rock and Fawn’s 
Leap. Church’s Ledge overhangs the 
road, and on the other hand the Kaa- 
terskill plunges down the rocks, swirling 
and eddying around the great boulders 
which impede the way. A little farther 
on the thunders of Fawn’s Leap drown 
the gradually-decreasing sound of the 
rapids. This is an exceeding beautiful 
waterfall, named from the incident re- 
counted of a“fawn’s escaping a hunter 
by a bound from one brink of the pre- 
cipice to the other. The stream falls 
over a perpendicular wall seamed and 
channelled with the water-marks of the 
long centuries. 

Following this brook up its wild bed 
to the foot of Haines’s Falls is one of 
the most charming of pedestrian excur- 
sions. The rocks, the prostrate and de- 
cayed trunks of giant pines cushioned 
with moss or entwined with creepers, the 
green nooks on every hand embowered 
in vines, the tall pines towering from the 
cliffs above, the silver birches with their 
long roots clinging closely to the rocks 
and scanty soil, —all these offer hints to 
be worked up into poems or pictures, or 
simply to charm the mind and heart of 
the lover of such wild secluded places 
where Nature, and Nature alone, shows 
her handiwork. 

But to ascend to Haines's Falls we 
will return to the road, and pass along 
the site of the great tanneries which for- 
merly filled this region with activities. 
On the right are signs of a clearing where 





there was once a settlement of tanners, 


now overgrown with a slight second | 


growth, with here and there lofty pines 
of the primitive forest raising their state- 
ly heads. As the way grows gradually 
more steep we pass the place where the 
terrible landslide occurred, which still 
shows such fresh marks of the destruc- 
tion it wrought that one is compelled 
to shudder. In fact, the whole stretch 
of the Clove road suggests the ease with 
which accidents might happen: it is nev- 
er broad, and the narrow gauge, mended 
on the brink of a precipice with spruce 
and pine boughs and stones, calls for 
prudence on the part of the traveller. 
The spring freshets make the road whol- 
ly impassable for a time, and the sum- 
mer storms cause terrible havoc. The 
soil in these parts is of red sandstone 
clay, and the dust is fine, penetrating, 
and often so deep that it seems actually 
impossible to walk through it. A gentle 
shower would often help the pedestrian, 
to say nothing of the teamsters. But it 
was probably of Catskill Mountains that 
it was first said, “It never rains but it 
pours ;” and the effect of praying for 
rain might be similar to the experience 
of the good woman who lived on the 
side of a hill and had a garden which in 
a dry summer was parched by drought. 
She applied to a Methodist minister, ask- 
ing his prayers in this emergency. His 
supplications were at once answered by 
a terrible deluge, which not only watered 
the good woman’s vegetables, but swept 
her garden entirely away. ‘‘ There!” she 
exclaimed, “that is always the way with 
them Methodists: they never know when 
to stop.” 

Looking back after passing the “land- 
slide,” one begins to estimate the diffi- 
culties of the long ascent through the 
gorge. The mountains no longer inter- 
lock, shutting out the horizons, and from 
the heights now gained the valley of the 
Hudson and the blue hills of New Eng- 
land become visible. 

The Haines House is situated on the 
bluff above the falls. None of the nu- 
merous hotels and boarding - houses of 
Tannersville has a better reputation, and 
the guests have the privilege of hearing 
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a manly and vigorous expounding of the Word every Sunday morning by the zeal- 
ous and worthy landlord. The ravine of Haines’s Falls is of indescribable beauty. 
The waterfall itself is the flow of a hundred rivulets over the brink of the tremen- 
dous precipice. When the full stream is not turned on, 
the rills become almost lost in the descent, and blow about 
like ribbons of fine gauze floating in the air. Down in 
the shady, mossy depths of the ravine this phantom of 
mist and foam becomes like a procession of ghosts, ever 
plunging on, beckoning, pointing. 
There is no end to the falls of this stream. In one quar- 
ter of a mile the descent, all told, is almost five hundred 
feet. The cascades are 


eight in number, and of 
every variety and degree 
of beauty. One from its 
lustrous and gleaming 
splendor might well be 
called the Silver Cas- 
cade; another is roof- 
ed in by rocks; almost 
every one is gemmed by 
an iris and played over 
by the most exquisite 
hues. To look back at 
one point and catch a 
glimpse of the long se- 
ries of cataracts is to en- 
joya moment of startled 
and delighted surprise. 
There is in the Catskill 
region such a wealth of 
loveliness that one hes- 
itates where to place a 
resting finger and de- 
clare, “This is the most 
beautiful ;” but in the ra- 
vine beneath Haines’s Falls one is tempt- 
ed to decide that one can ask for noth- 
ing better. 

Tannersville is now the favorite resort 
of the regular summer boarders in the 
Catskill region. There can be no health- 
ier place in the world. As we have said 
before, the “summer boarder ”’ is every- 
where here the lever of advancement. 
Telegraph-wires run all over the moun- 
tains, and the Wall street operator may 
enjoy recreation in this bracing air and 
at the same time not lose sight of the 
fateful bulletins of the Stock Exchange. 
There are boarding-houses and hotels 
without end, and there are enterprising 
Haineses on every hand, varying in rep- 
Utation, it is currently whispered, from 
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saints to sinners. ‘‘ Mulford’s”’ is a great 
resort of Philadelphians, and the good- 
humored, handsome face of the proprie- 
tor, combined with his rare ability in 
keeping a hotel, has made him for years 
a favorite with the summer travellers from 
the Quaker City. “Norman Gray’s,” 
which for more than two generations has 
been the most frequented hostelry in the 
section, is now kept by Mr. Roggen. 
Round Top and High Peak raise their 
massive forms above this broad table- 
land we have gained. Midway between 
these two mountains were formerly the 
remains of a fort used during the Rev- 
olution as head-quarters for the Indians 
in the pay of the British, from which they 
used to descend into the valleys below, 
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seize unarmed men and carry them off 
as hostages and prisoners. These acts 
of hostility were common all through the 
war. Accounts of these captures, and the 
long imprisonment which followed, have 
been preserved. The Abeel house, some 
three or four miles from Catskill on the 
road to the mountain, is still standing. 
“One Sabbath evening in the spring of 
1781 the Abeels, having just returned 
from a religious meeting, were taking 
their supper, when their house was sud- 
denly entered by Indians and Tories. 
They were taken wholly by surprise, so 
that there was no time to seize their guns, 
which were on the brackets attached to 
the great beams overhead; nor would 
they have been of any use to them had 
they done so, for the negro servants or 
slaves of the family, being leagued with 
the Indians, had during the day taken 
the priming from the guns-and put ashes 
in the pans. . . . The house was plun- 
dered, chests and tables were split in 
pieces by the Indians with their toma- 
hawks, beds were ripped open, feathers 
scattered, and small articles of value 
were carried away. The women of the 
family were not molested, but David and 
his son Anthony were taken prisoners. 
As David was advanced in life, he would 
not have been taken away had he not 
recognized one of his Tory neighbors 
who was painted and disguised as an 
Indian, incautiously saying to him, ‘Is 
that you?” The Tory replied, ‘Since 
you know me, you must go too.’... 
The prisoners were led by way of the 
mountains, and spent one or two nights 
in a small fort on the south-west slope 
of Round Top, beyond the Kaaterskill 
Clove. From this fort they went down 
the banks of the Schoharie Kill. Da- 
vid Abeel, being old, fell behind in the 
march, until, having overheard one of 
the party say that it would be necessary 
to kill him, he strained every nerve and 
kept up with them. . . . Their destina- 
tion was Canada: they had a vast un- 
broken wilderness to pass, and, finding 
no game in the midst -of it, they well- 
nigh died of hunger.” 

Arrived in Canada, they were deliver- 
ed up to the British authorities, who had 











a humane and merciful way of paying 
their savage emissaries a certain reward 
for prisoners or their scalps. The Abeels 
were confined first at Montreal, then at 
Quebec, and lastly on the Isle of Jesu, 
with a large party of American prison- 
ers. From this island they contrived to 
make their escape, the record of which 
is worth studying. 

During their captivity, under the very 
eyes of sentinels and guards, it is related 
that they celebrated the Declaration of 
Independence on its anniversary with 
four gallons of wine, two of rum anda 
suitable amount of loaf-sugar! It may 
seem to us, a century later, as if destiny 
had appointed such an admirable work 
for our forefathers to achieve that it was 
well worth the suffering for, but they 
knew nothing of the rewards, and grim- 
ly and patiently and hopelessly held by 
their opinions, treading in paths which 
it was difficult to keep, feeling the chill 
air and waiting through darkness. There 
were good patriots among the Catskill 
Mountains. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for the 
lovers of Catskill scenery that the present 
generation of landowners have awaken- 
ed to the necessity of preserving the beau- 
ty of their forests and wooded nooks. The 
most magnificent forests have been hith- 
erto wantonly sacrificed on every hand 
to the paltry needs of the hour. The 
pioneer and early settler is a true van- 
dal, and the instinct of destruction is 
strong within him, while he has not the 
discrimination to choose the place he is 
to devastate, and ends by injuring his own 
property for generations. It is a strange 
sight to see the landowner who has re- 
lentlessly given over acres of magnif- 
icent oaks, chestnuts and pines to the 
woodchopper, setting out puny saplings 
to build up shade and beauty again for 
his possessions. One instance of wanton 
sacrifice is related. The owner of some 
acres of the heavily-timbered mountain- 
side offered them to one of the largest 
real-estate proprietors in the section, set- 
ting the price at an extravagant figure. 
Not being ready to pave the ground with 
gold, although he desired the property, 
the rich man declined to buy except at 
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areasonable price. The owner retorted 
by cutting down every tree on his lots, 
thus doing his best to injure the beauty 
of the lovely mountain-road. Nature 
exerts herself to repair such wanton mis- 
chief with her lavish 
gifts of vine and fern 
and moss and cop- 
pice. Everywhere in 
the clearings may be 
found the glossy lau- 
rel, which in June 
and July delights the 
eye with its lovely 
clusters of pink-and- 
white blossoms; 
ferns of every variety 
known to the climate 
—the exquisite maid- 
en-hair, the delicate 
lady-fern; and all 
those plumy emerald 
tufts with which Na- 
ture delights to finish 
up her waste places 
intoa high perfection 
which no gardener's 
art can rival. The 
flora of the region 
is extensive, and em- 
braces flowers of al- 
most every latitude. 
In spring and early 
summer one may 
find a pretty study 
of the seasons in tra- 
cing the blossoms 
as they follow each 
other up the heights. 
Snow often lies deep 
in the extensive 
woods between 
North and South 
Mountains in May, 
when the roses are 
budding in the val- 
ley, and the first spring flowers and 
the first tender red maple-leaves come 
trembling out when the full panoply of 
summer foliage is spread to the breezes 
of the lower earth. The mountain-ash, 
with its clusters of red berries, is here 
found in perfection. White oak, red oak, 
holm oak, birches, iron-wood, balsam 
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firs, spruce, white cedar, pine and juni- 
per, maples and mountain-willows, are 
among the varieties of trees which min- 
gle their luxuriant greenery in the sea 
of billowy verdure that clothes the 


mountain-sides. Here is to be found a 
kind of pine which is rarely seen else- 
where. It grows to no great height, and 
instead of shooting its stem straight up 
to the skies, is gnarled, knotted, tortured 
into shapes which suggest the punish- 
ment of those sinners whom Dante found 
in one of the circles of hell. The pines 
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of all varieties are among the chiefest 
beauties of Catskill wooded scenery. The 
numbers of evergreen trees indeed pre- 
serve the features of the landscape views, 
and even in the depth of winter rob the 
mountains of dreariness and lend color 
and light to the snow- and ice-covered 
world. In fact, the Catskills in winter 
present characteristic beauties which the 
luxuriant greenery of summer hides. The 
grand forms of the mountains can be 
more distinctly seen with their scars and 
seams; their abrupt and massive cliffs 
clearly limned against the luminous 

m azure; the well-defined ridges which 

§ mark the regular geological formations; 
the shadows of the deep gorges, and the 
lofty summits with their thick covering of 
ice sparkling in the white sunshine. The 
mountains clasp Winter to their rugged 
bosoms, and love her better than the fair- 
est and sweetest summer bride. They 
hang upon her glittering gems, clothe 
her in shining and gleaming white, and 
deck the world for her in myriad crys- 
tal forms. 

The distinctive features of the Catskill 
chain are its cloves, where the mountains 
have been cleft and riven asunder, while 
on either hand the steep, abrupt summits 
are left towering above in bare, rugged, 
imposing grandeur. In the winter these 

cloves, with their pre- 
cipices, deep ravines, 
waterfalls and rushing 
torrents, take ona 
magnificence which. is 
all their own. The 
thousand rills which 
trickle from the verge 
of the cliffs a thousand 
feet above congeal, and 
form glittering stalac- 
tites, columns and pil- 
lars of ice fluted and 
crowned with capitals 
of exquisite beauty. 
The cascades freeze 
into wondrous forms, 
their spray taking flow- 
er-like shapes of incon- 
ceivable loveliness: 
the streams become a 
FALLS IN BUTTERMILK RAVINE, KAATERSKILL CLOVE. bed of ice, every ripple 
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and swirl and: rapid transformed into 
shapes which in their aérial delicacy 
surpass the power of pen to describe. 
Over this world of ice and snow bend 
the eternal pines with an everlasting 
refrain of sadness and 
prophecy moaning in 
their branches. Mr. 
Stone, a Catskill artist, 
has embodied these 
scenes in a clever char- 
coal sketch, illustrating 
Heine’s weird and 
charming conceit: 
Apine tree is standing lonely 
In the North on a mgun- 
tain’s brow, 
Nodding with whitest cover, 


Wrapped up by the ice and 
snow. 


It is dreaming of a palm tree 
Which, far in the morning- 
land, 
Lonely and silent, sorrows 
’Mid burning rocks and 
sand. 


But while we have 
summoned up a pic- 
ture of these deep 
mountain - gorges in 
winter’s icy solitudes, 
it is yet the summer- 
land that we are tread- 
ing, and suggestions of 
January blasts are to 
be met with only in 
the great trees lying 
prone in the forest— 
the rocks upheaved 
and torn from their 
beds in the path the 
avalanche has left. 
Nature quickly covers 
up the ravages she has 
wrought, and over the fallen tree she 
weaves a mantle of ivy and creeper and 
moss which decks it in more than its 
primitive beauty. 

One of the privileges of mountain-life 
is the ease and diversity with which one 
May achieve novel and exciting enter- 
prises. In this vast area of rocky heights 
and deep ravines lurk all sorts of beau- 
tiful undiscovered places which beckon 
the seeker into the charming distances. 
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The old fancies of dryads and naiads 
seem neither fantastic nor strange here 
as we peer into the dim colonnade and 
see the white spray of a waterfall taking. 
wreathing shapes, summoning, alluring, 






















































pointing and following-each other. And 
along the shadowy forest-aisles the sun- 
light, flickering down upon thetree-trunks, 
transforms the dim: vistas into shifting 
and alternate spaces of brightness and 
gloom which suggest impalpable forms 
circling around an oak tree. To be sure, 
these fancies vainly beckon, waylay and 
pursue, and always vanish: there is nei- 
ther dryad nor naiad when one stretches 
out one’s hand to grasp the vision ; but 
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one has seen them, for all that, and the 
spirits of the waterfalls and of the tree- 
trunks are an actual part of these fairy- 
like and enchanting solitudes. 

It was suggested to our artist that a cer- 
tain shelving rock in one of the illustra- 
tions of this article might very well set off 
the figure of a fisherman, but he replied 
that there were no fishermen now-a-days 
in the Clove, and that his sketches were in 
all respects studies from Nature and the 
actual. Stories are, however, preserved 
of great fishing - exploits in this section 
a few years ago, and since now-a-days 
pisciculture is an enterprise enthusiasti- 
cally undertaken by several men in this 
region, it is confidently predicted that in 
a year or two more it need no longer be 
a tradition that the mountain -streams 
were once full of fish. In Stony Clove 
and Warner's Kill trout weighing from 
twelve ounces to a pound apiece are 
often caught in great quantities. But 
the vigorous methods of American an- 
glers show little appreciation of the real 
pleasures and ameliorating influences of 
the Waltonian art. A trout is a creature 
of delicate intuitions and fine discrimi- 
nation, and has no fancy for leading a 
life like that of a frightened sheep. A 
true sportsman loves sport with a keener 
delight in the experiences it offers than in 
its results; but an American is in such 
haste to be doing, to be accomplishing 
something, that he often loses the charm 
of these loiterings by the way. The de- 
risive silence of our woods and moun- 
tain-sides, our brooks and streams and 
bays, answers him when he starts for a 
' day's fishing or shooting. We have for- 
gotten that one thing is necessary in or- 
der to allure the timid creatures of the 
forest into the old multitudinous abound- 
ing life—z. ¢. the right to live. We call 
the English brutal in their love of sport, 
while the fact remains that an English- 
man is in sympathy with every living 
thing. An American, perhaps for the 
reason that his ancestors were compel- 
led to fight against the wild animal life 
of the unbroken continent, has his hand 
against every beast of the field. 

But we must go back to Kaaterskill 
Clove, and after passing Fawn’s Leap, 
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Buttermilk Falls, etc., leave the road at 
Lake Creek Bridge and take the foot. 
path through the glen to the foot of 
Kaaterskill Falls... It is a walk abound: 
ing in picturesqueness, offering on every 
hand charmed vistas which inspire a wish 
to sit stilland dream all day. The sound 
of waters is for ever in our ears with its 
perpetual cheerful babble or its loud and 
deep-toned roaring as we approach Bas- 
tion Falls. At this lovely place we cross 
the stream, and, still ascending the banks, 
soon reach the foot of the Kaaterskills, 
The voice of this waterfall is one of: 
peculiar melody, and through the trees 
as we make the approach we see 


Waving apparitions gleam 


of the lovely shining cataract. This is 
the fall which inaugurates the wild ca- 
reer of the Kaaterskill down the moun- ° 
tain- gorges to the valley. “Ce n'est 
que le premier pas qui cofite;” and this 
is a step over a precipice of three hun- 
dred feet. As we approach from below 
the huge ramparts of rock, semicircular 
in shape, frown above, and in the centre 
the cascade plunges like a shining spirit 
carrying a torch lit with the very. white- 
ness of heaven into the shady depths 
below. The first descent is one hundred 
and eighty feet, into a rocky bed through 
which the hissing waters force their way 
for a few rods, then fling themselves over 
the second wall of rock, some eighty or 
ninety feet, making the entire descent 
from two hundred and sixty to two hun- 
dred and seventy feet. Viewed from the: 
glen below, the cascade is scarcely bro- 
ken to the eye, and the effect of one 
continuous fall is gained. What it lacks 
in volume it makes up in delicate and 
aérial charm. Its shining spray is tossed 
into feathery flakes and:takes on the most 
exquisite effects of light. Except for this 
leap of the mountain-brook, this mighty 
gorge would have no feature to redeem 
it from an almost savage desolation; but 
with this wild, wayward creature of life 
and light springing from on high into 
the very heart of the rocky waste, the 
scene is transformed into one of the 
rarest beauty. Everywhere indeed in 
this region, as we have already remark- 
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ed, the most delicate and charming 
prettinesses are wedded to the rugged 
grandeur of the massive mountain-forms. 

Between the ribs of gray rock of the 
hardest basalt a thin stratum of light, 
friable stone of shell formation has grad- 
ually worn away, leaving a natural gal- 
lery running round the huge amphithea- 


The falls in spring and autumn, when 
swollen by the rains, carry a consid- 
erable volume of water, but in the sum- 
mer-time the bulk is reduced, and it is 
the habit of the owner of the place to 
dam up the stream, and let on the wa- 
ters for a half hour’s rush and roar at 
Stated periods, by way of enhancing 
the effects, 

A wooden staircase takes one to the 
top of the gorge, and from every point 








tre directly behind the upper Kaaterskill 
falls. The overhanging rock projects 
some seventy or eighty feet, and the 
cataract viewed from this point is the 
most charming sight imaginable as the 
light stream, broken into fleecy flakes, 
is swayed hither and thither by the wind 
and begemmed with glittering iris tints. 


OLD TANNERY, KAATERSKILL CLOVE. 


of the ascent the falls present new 
features of beauty, while from the very 
brink of the shelving rock, where the 
stream leaps fearlessly into the tre- 
mendous chasm below, the whole ra- 
vine opens with its surpassing lovely 
wildness. 

Watching a cataract from above on a 
summer's day, one feels the dizzy fasci- 
nation of its tireless flow. Everything 
seems to tend toward it. A bee comes 
flying on his homeward way laden with 
wild honeysuckle sweets, and, feeling the 
cool breath of the air-currents above the 
cataract, is drawn toward them a mo- 
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ment; then, having yielded, he tries to 
regain his poise, but staggering with the 


weight is carried helplessly over: a but- - 


terfly on new-found wings, zigzagging 
from point to point and resting his be- 
jewelled pinions on every leaf and rock 
which offers a support, is sucked into the 
spray and goes fluttering down. It seems 
an easy death to die.’ There is, however, 
a story told of a young man’s falling over 
the lower falls, a distance of eighty feet 
or more, and escaping comparatively un- 
injured; and a dog belonging to»Mr. 
Schutt, the proprietor of the Laurel 
House close at hand, fell over the up- 
per falls, one hundred and eighty feet, 
and was so little hurt that he scrambled 
up the sides of the steep banks with 
small air of astonishment at his mis- 
step. These stories go some way in 
giving an air of veracity to Oliver Gold- 
smith’s description of the Falls of Ni- 
agara when he says that Indians often 
pass over them in safety in their birch- 
bark canoes. 

Laurel House—or “‘Schutt’s’’—just on 
the brink of the rocks, is a well-kept and 
comfortable hotel, accommodating forty 
or fifty boarders. It is a pleasant fea- 
ture of these mountain -resorts that the 
names of the proprietors are more often 
used than the distinctive titles of their 
hotels. They do their best to render 
all sorts of pleasant services to their 
guests, and their cordial welcome and 
generous cheer year after year are as 
much counted on by their returning 
boarders as the scenery and bracing 
mountain - air. 

The Laurel House (so called because 
all about the Kaaterskill Falls the laurel 
grows and blossoms in wonderful luxu- 
riance) is two miles from Catskill Moun- 
tain House. The paths and roads be- 
tween the two hotels are full of beauty, 
but one may walk through the forest- 
path to South Lake, and row across that 
beautiful sheet of water, thus cutting off 
half the way. 

Most of the best things of the region 
lie within the radius of a few miles from 
Catskill Mountain House. One of the 
wild wood - paths, diversified with ten 
thousand picturesque vistas, leads along 
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the top of the mountains to Palensville 
Overlook, High Peak, where there is a 
little house called “Grand View "’ which 
overhangs the Clove. But, in truth, there 
is no end to the expeditions to be under- 
taken in this region, and the. wealth of 
beauty offered requires more than one 
summer, or even two, to be rightly ap- 
preciated. Few of the summer boarders 
at the Mountain House attempt more 
than easy drives to accessible places 
and one or two scrambles up South and 
North Mountains. There is, in fact, such 
rare entertainment in the panorama of 
sky and cloud and landscape spread out 
before the eye that one may well be sat- 
isfied with that boundless circumference, 
and feel content to watch the sunrises 
and sunsets and view the colors which 
burn from east to west, and west to east 
again. Sunrise is a continually-recur- 
ring phenomenon of wonderful beauty 
which no one observes except on moun- 
tain-tops. While darkness broods over 
the world there*is something mysterious, 
even awful, in the thought of the sleeping 
valleys, the peaceful rivers, the forest 
wildernesses ; and it is a relief to have 
dawn bring the whole wide earth into 
rosy light, rousing into glad activities the 
cattle upon a thousand hills and the whole 
worldful of busy men. Often at daybreak 
the valley below is like a turbulent ocean 
full of snowy billows, and the mountains 
on which we stand seem stranded ina 
shoreless sea. Sometimes a sharp wind 
tears the mists into ribbons as soon as 
the sun touches them, but again the 
morning is well advanced before® the 
vapors roll up the mountain- sides, the 
valleys open to the eye, and the river, 
smitten by the sun’s luminous track, 
begins to glitter and glimmer. 
Nothing can easily exceed the calm 
and majestic beauty of a clear sunrise on 
the Catskills. The sun comes up from 
behind the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire hundreds of miles away, and the 
march of the day over the intervening 
hills and plains is glorious. Sunsets too 
are very beautiful from these heights. 
Sometimes the golden light gives way 
to a violet, then fades into a clear soft 
gray, which enfolds the earth with the 
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the world is fill- 

ed with surpass- 

ing glory. Often 

‘¥ in July and August 

=, while the sun goes 

=: down the lightnings 
ae are playing along the 
m= dark purple banks of 

cloud on the northern and 

eastern horizons, making 

the lower earth curious- 

ly dark and strange and 

spectral as the last hues 

fade from the west and 

leave only those sudden 

flashes fantastically to light 

up the valley—ghostly pres- 

Sei: ences which add sombreness 

BASTION FALLS, KAATERSKILL RAVINE. to the darkening landscape 

and the glooming sky. Then 

tenderness of a benediction: again, when | when the cold night-winds begin to mur- 
masses of clouds bar the west or furrow | mur through Pine Orchard there comes 
the zenith, where they catch the radiance, | a curious weird impression of distance 
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from the actual living, breathing world. 
Nature seems dominant and humanity 
distant. 

The other mountain - gorges — Stony 
Clove and Plattekill Clove—we must 
leave comparatively unnoticed, although 
both abound in grand and _ beautiful 
views. Stony Clove in some respects 
possesses the grandest scenery of the 
region, but its frowning peaks are more 
barren and rugged, and it is not bright- 
ened up by the incessant cascades and 
rapids which fill the Kaaterskill Clove 
with beauty. Warner's Kill, already 
mentioned as an excellent trout-stream, 
flows through a part of this gorge, and 
is a favorite tramp with fishermen. 

Plattekill Clove is several miles south 
of Kaaterskill Clove, and may be reach- 
ed either from the valley below or the 
western mountain-roads. This clove, 
which in some respects.is more beau- 
tiful than any other, has been as yet 
little opened to any save adventurous 
spirits, from the fact not only that the 
roads are comparatively rough and dan- 
gerous, but that a considerable amount 


of hard pedestrian work is required in 
order to reach the most picturesque bits 
of scenery. The Plattekill is in itself 
unique in its beauty, and its course pre- 
sents the most interesting features. In 
a stretch of two miles it falls twenty-five 


hundred feet. Its sides are high moun- 


tain-walls covered with almost unbroken | 


forests. South Peak, four thousand feet 
high, belongs to this range. On the top 
of these mountains is a tranquil lake. 
The Plattekill Clove rejoices in tradi- 
tions and legends, and within a few 
years many interesting remains of the 
old Indian forts have been discovered 
there. The early settlers of the valley 
below had much to suffer from the sav- 
ages in the way of violence and atrocity. 

In the earliest days of the Dutch set- 
tlements in Catskill there were golden 
speculations of the wealth of Ind to be 
found in the Catskills. On one occa- 
sion, when some treaty was to be signed 
with the Indians, the chiefs presented 
themselves decorated for the ceremony 
with their richest paints and dyes. One 
of these pigments had so shining an ap- 
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pearance that it attracted the attention 
of the Dutch: they procured a quantity 
of it, and sent it to New York and had it 
tested by some of the experts of the day, 
It was declared to be pure gold. An en- 
terprise was immediately set on foot to 
discover the sources of this rich ore, and 
a party of men, guided by an Indian, 
sought the place and returned with buck- 
etsful of the precious dust. This, or a 
quantity of it, was despatched to Hol- 
land, where a gold-seeking expedition 
was at once fitted out. The ship was 
lost, however, and all on board per- 
ished. A second crew of Argonauts had 
the same fate, and, some of the original 
gold-seekers being lost, the enterprise 
was for the time abandoned. 

A few years later, in 1679, a glittering 
substance was found in the washings of 
a rivulet after a spring freshet, which was 
pronounced to be silver ore. The land- 
owners in the neighborhood at once set 
out to find the bed of silver, but no soon- 
er had they begun their explorations than 
the heavens poured forth a deluge: thun- 
ders rolled, lightnings flashed, the streams 
were swollen into torrents, and the houses 
of the presumptuous silver-finders were 
washed away. It may thus be seen that 
the Catskills contain treasures of gold 
and silver ore, under the spell of 


Woven paces and waving arms 


although they may be. The guardian 
spirits of the Kaatsbergs, who haunt the 
mountains and rule the weather, hang- 
ing new moons up in the skies and thrift- 
ily cutting up the old ones into stars, do 
not so easily part with their possessions. 
“If displeased,” so the chronicle runs, 
“the spirit will brew up clouds black as 
ink, sitting in the midst of them like a 
pot-bellied spider in the midst of its web, 
and when these clouds break" woe be- 
tide the gold-seekers ! 

We ought to feel grateful for these 
little touches of romance which have 
taken shape as tradition and render 
the Catskills unlike any others of our 
mountains. In the plain daylight of 
this century we make no myths, feel 
no joyous mountings of poetic beliefs, 
but search curiously and coldly into 
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the meanings of old-time stories. Thus 
the Hudson must always be our one le- 
gendary river, and its mountain -peaks 
and ranges will be haunted by the spir- 
its that once peopled the beautiful sol- 


a 


Hal 


itudes. One cannot help hoping that 
the Catskills—isolated as they are from 
the steady march of progress which must 
go on developing the east bank of the 
river — will long remain a little aloof 
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KAATERSKILL FALLS. 


from the changes and improvements of 
the age; that their passes will continue 
to open infinite vistas of silence and re- 
pose; that their desolate gorges will be 
unlightened of their mystery and gloom, 
and the streams and cascades still sing 
their everlasting song. Mountains should 





not be belittled to answer practical de- 
mands: the more they stir the wild im- 
pulse, the aérial dream, of achieving 
heights hitherto unattempted, the better 
they answer our need. 

Let not the Catskills be made more 
accessible: they are accessible enough. 








We want no railroads, no improved 
means of transportation, to transform 
pleasure - paths and byways into high- | 
roads. The old lumbering stage-coach 
was the vehicle best suited to the moun- 
























ROAD TO MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


tain-roads. The traveller by coach, 
cramped, crushed, stifled, wearied, could 
then be easily induced to stretch his fet- 
tered limbs and gain relief by a few 
hours’ tramp along the roads. It is in 
such journeys that one finds rock and 
fern and moss and tree-trunk full of 
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beauty, and each turn in the winding 
road a noticeable incident. 
Now-a-days, “platform- wagons,” as 
they are called, are rapidly taking the 
places of the old stage-coaches. Owing 
to the superior lightness of these vehicles, 
distances have become less formidable 
and mountain-ascents less fatiguing than 
of old. Self-indulgent men and women 
that we are, there is some comfort in an- 
nihilating a few of the long hours which 
used to measure the miles between the 
Hudson and the various places of sum- 
mer resort; yet there is a loss in it all, 
The old-fashioned stage-coach — with its 
cumbersome wheels and its brakes and its 
chains, its inside passengers stifled by the 
heat and closeness, and its outside pas- 
sengers blinded by the glare and choked 
with the dust, its fatigues, its ennui, its. 
apathy, its hatred of the conceited bore 
of an old-fogy passenger who remembers 


his youthful days of coaching, and gives his reminiscences 
with a view to lightening the dulness—has its compensa- 
tions. A man escapes from it with a wild sense of eman- 
cipation and a rapt consciousness of the actual beauties of 
the way, which become the leisurely joy of the traveller 
when he finds his own feet, and no longer cheapens the 


worth of his journey 
by the jogging mis- 
eries of the ride. 
At any time of the 
year the Catskills 
generously reward 
the pedestrian, butaf- 
ter September comes 
in with its cool, ex- 
hilarating mornings, 
October with its fresh, 
dazzling days, there 
is an inspiration in 
the crisp air which 
would render the 
most sluggish man 
buoyant with high 
spirits as he strides 
along the mountain- 
roads, climbs the steeps, and gains the 
view from the heights of the vast undula- 
ting plains below, melting into blue mists 
of distance, lit up by gold and silver 
gleams from the river. It is then, per- 
haps, that we find the Catskill region 
the fairest. 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER III.—THE. LAKE-REGION OF JALISCO. 


Yet would you scale those mountains if you knew 
That they enclose the vale of Paradise ?—CAmogns. 


\ ao é 
\ ave * 
‘ 


WHEN we reached the plateau of 
the first—z. e. the eastern—range 
of the double mountain - chain that en- 
closes the lake-region of Jalisco, the val- 
ley at our feet was shrouded by a misty 
veil, but the mountain-heads had doffed 
their hood, and the ridge of our own si- 


era was sunlit for many miles ahead. 
Vor. XXIV.—18 





Our road meandered between boulders of 
calcareous tufa, but along the centre of 
the plateau the main. stratum had crop- 
ped out in a ledge of massive granite, 
which approached the western brink at 
different points, forming as many head- 
lands of dark-gray cliffs. 

“We could see the lake now if it was- 
n't for that wretched fog,’’ observed our 
guide, “but I guess weshall have the south 
breeze before long if the sun gets a little 
higher.” 

We saw the breeze in the tree-tops of 
the lower mountain-regions before it 
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reached our plateau; and when we ap- 
proached the western slope the next time 
the cloud-masses had actually got under 
way, and a gap here and there revealed 
the blue forests of the opposite sierra, 
and even a dazzling though only mo- 
mentary glimpse of the great lake below. 
But when we reached the third headland 
our caravan stopped and the teamsters 
dismounted, and one by one our men 
stepped up to the brink of the project- 
ing cliffs. The veil had been lifted. 

The river at our feet was as wide and 
quite as blue as the Susquehanna at Har- 
risburg; but its banks were not gentle 
slopes, but savage cliffs rising abruptly 
into towerlike foot-hills and mountain- 
walls that approached the regions of ev- 
erlasting snow. But as the mountains 
diverge the river widens into a lake 
whose shores follow the zigzag line of 
the foot-hills, till in the. far west, where 
the two sierras part at right angles and 
for ever, the lake expands into a bound- 
less sea, glittering like a mirage and 
studded with hundreds of wood - cover- 
ed islands that fade into light-blue hil- 
locks at the edge of the horizon. Just 
below our feet the river was hidden by 
a grove of balsam-firs, the home of a 
colony of black herons, and the open 
lake was crossed and recrossed by swarms 
of waterfowl, which at a greater distance 
seemed to drift slowly along like a streak 
of silver-white clouds. 

It has been said that the world in gen- 
eral knows nothing of its greatest men, 
but it is more certain that men in gene- 
ral are unacquainted with the fairest re- 
gions of their world. I am almost sure 
that there are towns of ten thousand in- 
habitants in the United States, and much 
larger cities in Western Europe, where it 
would be impossible to find one man who 
ever in his life heard even the name of 
Lake Chapala, while every other village- 
schoolmaster in Europe and North Amer- 
ica could write a treatise on Lake Leman 
or Loch Lomond. Thousands of North 
American schoolboys have read about 
the Lago di Como, and many illiterate 
Western farmers know that the Boden- 
See is drained by the Upper Rhine, but 
not two men in a cityful of European 





professors would be able to say if the 
fairy lake of the Rio Lerma is in Mex. 
ico or in the Philippine Islands. Yet 
this fair Zacus incognitus is ten times ag 
large as all the lakes of Northern Italy 
taken together, and forty times larger 
than the entire canton of Geneva—con- 
tains different islands whose surface-area 
exceeds that of the Isle of Wight, and one 
island with two secondary lakes as big as 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine! : 

“Well, boys,” observed one of) the 
American teamsters, “it’s no use :to 
deny the truth if you can see it in 
broad daylight: this beats California.” 

“It does indeed,” said the sergeant, 
who had stood at my side as immovable 
as a fugleman on parade. ‘“ Well, sir; I 
have often wondered how that Maximil- 
ian of yours could be so foolish as to leave 
all those castles he had in the old coun- 
try, and come here and get himself shot 
like a highway robber ; but I see now that 
his head was level enough, after all. He 
was right to risk his life for a country like 
this.” 

I walked over to the other side of the 
cliff, where Dr. Rambert stood, hat in 
hand, pensive and mute. ‘Que dit Mon- 
sieur le Docteur? You wouldn't find such 
a lake in California? Don’t you feel like 
going back to San Luis, in spite of your 
heresy ?” 

“ Retourner? Yes,’ said the heretic, 
turning suddenly and gimleting me with 
his keen eyes—" yes, I do. feel like going 
back a long way—back to the fourth or 
fifth century B.c. There it is, my friend: 
that’s the world we have lost for the priv- 
ilege of exchanging a pantheon for a 


charnel - house —a company of happy — 


gods for an assembly of tearful saints, 
who ruined their bodies to save their 
souls and ce monde-ci pour l'amour du 
ciel, Have you ever wished to know 
what Southern Europe was like in the 
times of Homer and Xenophon? Gr 
cumspice. That's Greece with all its 
ancient forests and happy islands, and 
without its modern deserts and con- 
vents. Take a good look at it. I have 
an unfortunate talent for historical clait- 
voyance, a sort of inverted second-sight, 
and I can see it: I see a Mediterranean 
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Paradise getting from year to year more 
desolate and Semitic, but—”’ 

“Go on.” 

“No, I won't. The guide tells me we 
are going to have fried salmon-trout for 
dinner, and I don’t like to spoil my ap- 
petite.” 

The forest thickened around us as we 
descended, and before we reached the 
lake our road shrank to a narrow sen- 
da, a mere trail through the wild tangle- 
wood. The jungles of the foot-hills, our 
guide told us, swarm with game of va- 
rious kinds which are but rarely seen in 
the a/turas, as the natives call the open 
forests of the summit-regions. In the 
matted thickets of styrax and myrtle- 
wood they find safe retreats from the 
arrow of the Indian hunter; and even 
the panther visits their haunts only at 
midnight, for fear of the »arafos, or wild 
hogs, that charge him with headlong fury 
if they spy his freckled hide in daytime. 

The foliage was fairly drenched with 
dew, and the morning wind diffused a 
medley of most astonishing odors; but 
the weather was already too warm to be 
agreeable, and when we emerged from 
the bottom-jungles opposite a pebbly 
beach our mules jostled and kicked 
each other in the press for precedence. 
The shores of Lake Chapala had not 
borrowed their enchantment from the 
distance of the view. Sturdy hemlocks 
and bignonia trees crowd the imperti- 
nent underbrush out of the way, form- 
ing natural avenues along the beach, 
which slopes so gradually that the wa- 
ter-line is almost everywhere accessible. 
The water is steel-blue and wonderfully 
transparent, in spite of the algze and pond- 
weeds that weave their tangled tendrils 
wherever the bottom is a little less obdu- 
rate. From the racks of an open wagon 
we could see the mountain-forests of the 
opposite shore glittering with a moist and 
tremulous light and a thousand hues— 
all possible shades, variations and com- 
binations of green and blue, darkened 
here and there by the gloom of a moun- 
tain-gorge or the floating shadow of a 
cloud. But on the eastern shore the si- 
€rra presents a mural front to the lake, 
and discharges its drainage in the form 
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of dripping springs and cascades, tiny 
rivulets mostly, except at the north-east- - 
ern extremity of a triangular bay, where 
the falls of the Rio Blanco come down 
with a thunder that can be heard and 
felt for leagues around. A mile below 
the falls a few jagged rocks rise from 
the water, forming the southern outposts 
of the motley archipelago of cliffs and 
islands that extends along the eastern 
shore for at least sixty English miles. A 
meadow of pond-reeds near one of the 
mid-lake islands seemed to be a rendez- 
vous for all possible kinds of waterfowl. 
Moor-hens, surf-ducks, flamingos, a long- 
legged bird that looked like a stork, but 
might be a species of white heron, coots 
and black divers, arrived and departed 
from and in all directions; and a little 
apart from the rest a flock of gansas, or 
swamp-geese, disported themselves in the 
open water—grayish-white, long-necked 
fellows with black heads, floating at times 
in a sleepy way till some old gander 
craned his neck, and then, as if sud- 
denly stirred by the spirit of locomo- 
tion, shot ahead with flopping wings for 
a hundred yards or so, and excited the 
whole flock into a fit of aquatic gym- 
nastics. 

“How would this suit you for a camp- 
ing-ground, capitan?’ asked the guide 
when we passed a grassy slope at the 
foot of a styrax-coppice. 

“There isn’t much tent-room here,” 
said the Boss. “I guess I shall steer for 
that. mangrove-thicket over yonder: it 
looks like a nice level place. When are 
you goingto that hacienda you were talk- 
ing about ?” 

“If the gentlemen are ready we had 
better go now,” said the guide with a 
chronological squint at the sun: “it’s 
very near noon, I should say. Can't 
you manage to join us?” 

“Not now,’ " said the Boss, “but I guess 
Billy here could. 

The clerk assented, and we crept into 
the cabin of our prairie-schooner to sup- 
ply some essential defects of our toilette. 

“Please don’t go out too far that way,” 
cried the clerk when he jumped down, 
“or else we sha'n't be able to find you 
to-night.” 
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“Don’t you fret,” shouted the cook: 
“you'll know the place by the smell if 
you don’t see the camp-fire: we are 
going to fry all those Dutch bananas of 
yours while you are gone,” meaning the 
bologna sausages, of which the young 
gentleman kept a full stock on hand. 

“ How far is that hacienda from here, 
anyhow ?” asked the doctor after we had 
followed the windings of a meadow-brook 
for some time. 

“We are on the hacienda even now,” 
replied the guide, “but the dwelling- 
house —the Casa Morena, as they call 
it—is about half a league from those 
mango trees over there. That orchard 
has grown into a regular forest with all 
the new trees they have set out, and they 
are still at it.” 

“You have been here before, it seems?” 

“Yes, sir, many a time; and the Sefior 
Vidas is an old friend of mine: he used 
to live in Queretaro, and I knew him a 
long while before he ever came here.” 

“He has only purchased this place 
lately, has he?” 

“He doesn’t own it, sir, but I guess he 
will before long: the proprietor, old Mr. 
Martinez, is his father-in-law, and lets 
him boss the place as much as he likes. 
He might as well be dead: he has never 
a word to say.” 

“Bed-ridden, I suppose ?”’ 

“Lord bless you, no, sir! he could ride 
a wild buffalo. But he is hardly ever 
home: he’s fishing from morning till 
night. That's all he cares for; and I 
really think he could beat a fish-otter 
at its own game.” 

The Casa Morena was a two-story, flat- 
roofed stone house, constructed of a kind 
of brown syenite of great durability, but of 
a color that gave the stones the appear- 
ance of overgrown bricks: the house, the 
corral and half a dozen outbuildings were 
enclosed by a citron-hedge whose flowers 
shone like drifted snow against the back- 
ground of dark-green mango trees. 

The sefior was not at home, but the 
housekeeping mestiza informed us that 
she expected him for dinner, and prom- 
ised us a superlative potful of “7ucha con 
papas — broiled trout with potato-chips 
—if we would tarry a little while. In 





[Seen 


the mean time one of the stable-boys 
volunteered to show us the sights of the 
hacienda —the flower-plots, the chapel, 
a pyramid of alligator skulls, the Shang- 
hai cock recently imported from Mazat- 
lan, a little wind coffee-mill and the skel- 
eton of a big swamp-boa. But a greater 
curiosity, at least to our eyes, was the 
tame Zorcasso, or hog-tapir, the fattest, 
laziest, and, with the single exception of 
the tree-alligator, the ugliest habitant of 
the Tierra Caliente, and the first of his 
tribe I had ever seen in a state of cap- 
tivity. He was confined in a pig-pen of 
solid construction, though in his present 
condition he seemed hardly able to use 
his legs for migratory purposes. When 
we approached the pen he surveyed us 
with a misanthropic—nay, pessimistic— 
expression of his jaundiced eye, and even 
when the stable-boy offered him an arm- 
ful of water-cabbage he turned away with 
a weary look and grunted protest against 
the vanities of this world. But by and by 
the aroma of the succulent vegetable 
seemed to revive his secular propensi- 
ties: the wrinkles of his proboscis began 
to work; he turned his head gradually, 
and with crescendo sniffs eyed the gar- 
bage with the mien of a connoisseur, 
and suddenly broke forth into an ex- 
ultant snort that contrasted painfully 
with the moral tone of his previous ut- 
terances. I think there were about six- 
teen pounds of cabbage, which vanish- 
ed in as many seconds, and after smack- 
ing his chops meditatively fortwo or three 
minutes he raised his head to apply fora 
second instalment. The functions of his 
mental apparatus seemed, indeed, quite 
as sluggish as his visible movements. 
The stable- boy handed him another 
bundle, larger and heavier than’ the 


a hatful or so, he jerked the rest away, 
leaving him nothing but a few scattered 
leaves. While the tapir gobbled these 
leaves he kept his eye on the main stake, 
but a full minute elapsed before he real- 
ized the magnitude of his bereavement. 
When the truth flashed upon him it seem- 
ed tostrike his brain like an electric shock: 
he jumped around as if possessed with all 





the hog-goblins of Gadara, snapped at 





first, but, after allowing him to devour 
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his own buttocks, and finally stood still, 
leaned his head back and uttered screams 
that continued for.a long while after his 
property had been restored. 

A bell sounded from the kitchen-win- 
dow, and we returned to the casa. “ You 
must excuse my appearance, gentlemen,” 
said the sefior when he came in, wet and 
mud-bespattered. “I have a lot of Che- 





chemeca Indians at work in the swamp 
getting the vanilla-crop in; and you 
know you cannot trust them round the 
corner: you might as well rely on a troop 
of monkeys to behave in your absence, 
Had the caballeros a pleasant trip ?”’ 
“Yes, sir, from the moment we sighted 
your mountains,”’ said Dr. Rambert, “but 
the pleasure will end here too: it’s hard 


THE HOG-TAPIR. 


on a man to have to crawl back to the 
humdrum Tierra Caliente after having 
been in heaven.” 

“How’s the old man?” inquired the 
guide, 

“Thanks: oh, he is all right—still at 
it, of course,” laughed the sefior: “he 
wouldn't care for any other heaven eith- 
er unless he could take his angle along. 
—Well, help yourselves, caballeros, and 
excuse me for a few minutes.” 

When Don Vidas returned im his black 
jaqueta we found him “a gentleman in 
dress and address.” He had been an 
alcalde of the court of session in Que- 
retaro, and could not only read, but had 
evidently put that accomplishment to 
some account. 

“LT understand my honored guests are 





versed in the medical sciences,”’ said he 
after dinner, “and I have often wished for 
an opportunity to hear a competent ver- 
dict upon the value of a hot spring in this 
neighborhood. Would you like to take a 
stroll down to the creek?” 

We took our hats, and the clerk, who 
had only understood the last two or three 
words, followed our example. 

The thermal springs of this region de- 
serve ahottername. The weather was so 
warm that we envied the broad-brimmed 
sombrero of our companion, but in spite 
of the heat and dryness of the atmosphere 
Mr. Vidas’s little spa smoked like a Ca- 
nadian waterfall on a cold winter morn- 
ing. Where it joined the creek, and for 
some distance below, the water emitted 
curling little wreaths of steam that soon 





dissolved in the upper air, but to our sur- 
prise we noticed the same vapor in the 
creek- water above the junction. The 
mineral thermz proper were farther up, 
explained the sefior, and he took us 'to a 
place where a number of tiny fountains 
welled up from a smoking puddle at the 
edge of the creek. 

“Whew ! that’s asulphur spring, it can’t 
be denied,” said Dr. Rambert, rubbing 
his nose. “Very popular with the na- 
tives, I dare say—miraculous cures ef- 
fected, lepers restored to health, etc., 
eh?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed the 
sefior. “It’s a popular maxim, though, 
that whatever tastes bad must be healthy ; 
and if that’s true the sanative efficacy of 
this puddle must be preternatural indeed: 
it tastes like a mixture of rotten eggs and 
turpentine. The Indians call it the Zes¢- 
azote" (stink-hole)—"“ your nose testifies 
to the fitness of the term, I suppose— 
but they worship it, nevertheless, though 
it all but suffocates them. I have often 
seen them take a mouthful and wait to 
let it cool off, and then swallow it with a 
sort of resignation ; but the moment they 
get it down they explode like fermenting 
beer-bottles, and never stop sneezing and 
hacking for hours together. A clerical 
friend of mine calls it the ‘Fountain of 
Eternal Coughs.’ It’s no eternal foun- 
tain, though, I'm afraid: the creek keeps 
encroaching on its left bank, and will 
swamp the spring—maybe both of them 
—before long, unless I can stop the mis- 
chief with a dike or something.” 

“Save the lower spring, then, the one 
without brimstone. A warm spring, sir, 
is a great blessing in winter-time—as a 
bath I mean, not as a beverage.” 

“That's what I often suspected,” said 
the sefior. “If I understand you right, 
you mean to say that it doesn’t matter 
much whether this puddle gets swamp- 
ed or not?” 


“Not one straw. If that stuff were 


healthier than pure water, the Creator 
would have covered the face of the 
earth with pestazotes. The truth, sefior, 
is what you hinted at a while ago: that 
people in general have an unhappy rev- 
erence for out-of-the-way things—harts- 
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horn, miracles, cod-liver oil, mandragora’ 
and such like. If some wretch should 
discover a spring of sulphuric acid, he’ 
would be hailed as a benefactor of man- 
kind. Thousands of cures ascribed to: 
our mineral springs are in reality effect- 
ed by open-air exercise, climatic influ- 
ences, music and other incidental a@ 
vantages of a watering-place, but espé: 
cially by the dietetic restrictions which 
are commonly. involved with a sentence 
of sulphur-water. And the power of faith 
can even dispense with such adjuncts,” 
“Our Indians are saved by faith then,” 
said Don Vidas, “for they certainly dis 
pense with dietetic restrictions. I have 
seen them put down potsful of sulphur- 
water and broiled eels, turn about, or 
a greasy mess of cabbage with lard oil 
and red pepper. Their digestive appa- 
ratus is different from ours, though. 
There’s a chap on this farm who can 
devour an arroba of sweet potatoes with 
pansful of bacon-fat and onions at a sin- 
gle session; and my Chechemecas have 
regular eating-matches that last four or 
five hours, and do not prevent them from 


walking as many leagues the same night, © 


puny monkeys as they are. My only ex- 
planation is this: they are strict teetotal- 
ers: fermented and distilled drinks are 
almost unknown in their settlements; 
and I have often thought that a stout 
white man or an African could digest 
almost anything if he would just leave 
alcohol alone.” : 
As we sauntered back to the casa the 
sefior informed us that he had to meet 
a cattle-dealer in the village of Barrios 
that night, but that he would return in 
the course of the next morning, at all 
events before noon. “In the mean time,” 
said he, “the house and the hacienda are 


at your disposition, and I think you will . 


find the proprietor a man of excellent 
good-humor, though the same can 
be said of his manners.” shi 

“What in the name of witchcraft can 
this be?” whispered the doctor when we 
were alone with our guide —“this ut- 
earthly smell I mean: it gets worse ¢v- 
ery minute.” 

The guide chuckled : “It's the vanilla, 
sefior; they have just brought a load of 
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fresh-cut in, and they are spreading it on 
the veranda. It can’t be done in the hot 
sun —it would spoil all the aroma, you 
know—so they have to wait for a dry 
night; and about an hour before sunset 
is the right time to spread it.” 

“It’s the right time for us to be off, 
then,” laughed the doctor: “let's go. 
Yes, come on : here they bring the sec- 
ond load.” 

“Me too?” asked the guide. 

“If you like. On second thought, no: 
you had better stay here, my friend, till 
the old gent comes home, and make up 
an excuse for us, like a good fellow.” 

Flocks of white herons were returning 
to their roosts in the mountain - forests, 
and the reed-frogs struck up the prelude 
of their evening concert when we reach- 
ed the lake-shore. On an old pasture at 
the foot of the hacienda the children of 
the farmers and day-laborers were at play 
with that vociferous mirth which only the 
evening hour awakens in boys and rooks. 
The little Indians looked at us with shy 
curiosity, but their less naked, semi-Cau- 
casian playmates gathered around us 
when they saw us stop near a group of 
guava trees; and they had no sooner un- 
derstood that we wished to get some of 
the madreselvas (yellow honeysuckles) 
in one of the top branches than six or 
seven of them swarmed up the tree like 
squirrel-monkeys and pelted us with a 
golden shower of blossoms and flowery 
tendrils. When we left we treated them 
to a penny scramble, while their com- 
rades were chasing a tame antelope 
around the pasture or rolling in the dry 
grass in a very ecstasy of ane and ex- 
uberant health. 

“Wasn't poor Holty right?” said the 
doctor; and then muttered, as to himself, 
“A man might live here like a wood-god 
and forget that there are such things on 
earth as tobacco-smoke and an anti-nat- 
ural religion.”’ 

Before we sighted the mangrove tim- 
ber the guide overtook us and informed 
me that Don Martinez—‘ the governor,” 
as he called him—would join us at the 
camp to-night. 

_ "So he was not offended at our leav- 
ing the casa?” 
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“Not in the least. I told him you be- . 
longed to a sect of Protestants that have 
to be baptized every Saturday night, and 
he was determined to see the fun.” 

“Why, what made you tell such—” 

“Don’t get mad, now: let's hurry up, 
and I'll tell him you have just got through 
when he comes.’ 

After sunset the clerk had repeatedly 
called my attention to the gigantic bats 
that steered their fitful flight through the 
trees at the lake-shore, and, finding our 
cook still at work, I took my shot-gun 
and sauntered along the beach in the 
vain hope of bagging one of the prodi- 
gies before pitch-dark. On my return I 
found my friends squatting around the 
camp-fire, and in their midst an old 
gentleman whom I should have taken 
for a Hollander if I had met him in a 
seaport-town. He shook my hand with- 
out stirring from his seat, and even with- 
out interrupting his conversation with Dr. 
Rambert, who, knowing his hobby, had 
already got him astraddle and was listen- 
ing to an account of his recent piscatorial. 
exploits. 

“‘Gar-pike,”’ said he, “do not spawn in 
this lake—they come from below—but I 
caught an old slick-tailed one this morn- 
ing whom I’ve seen for weeks and weeks, 
and who knew me too well to try any of 
his tricks on me when I pulled him home. 
It made me laugh to see the way the dog 
winked at me.” 

“T hear this lake is full of alligators ?” 
said the Boss. 

“No, no: we can’t complain. My fa- 
ther used to hunt them unmercifully, but 
I have been living here nigh on sixty 
years, and I do not think they ever did 
me sixty shillings’ worth of damage. 
They stick to the south side, where 
there are plenty of swamps, and few 
people living: we shouldn't: know there 
were any about if we didn’t hear them 
splash in the night-time.” 

“Do they ever come ashore ?” 

“Only in the rutting season : in March 
and April I have seen the males chase 
each other across the beaver-meadows 
near Cape Ranas. There’s one excep- 
tion, though,” he continued : “ whenever 
one of those big /agartos"’ (caymans) 
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“comes up from the coast-swamps our 
alligators combine against him’ and run 
him down, co#te gue couéte, though they 
should have to follow him through the 
jungles and up stream for miles. I went 
down to San Marica about five years ago, 
and near the ford I met some country- 
men flying up the road almost out of 
their senses; and they told me there 
was a snake in the creek as long as my 
picket-fence—z. ¢. about sixty-five yards. 
I told them they must be crazy, but when 
I got down to the creek I thought there 
must be something in it—not in the creek 
only, but in the snake-story. Fora con- 
siderable distance up and down the op- 
posite shore the water was in motion as 
if an everlastingly long snake kept turn- 
ing over and over, and when it came a lit- 
tle nearer it struck me all at once that it 
was quite natural for those Indians to run 
away. But before I turned my horse I hap- 
pened to notice that the critter seemed to 
have three or four-tails, and when I watch- 
ed closer I thought it must have at least 
adozen. And what do you think it was ? 


A string of alligators after a lagarto that 


must have led them a six-mile chase from 
the lake till they got him up to the rapids ; 
and there they had him foul—a current 
like a mill-race ahead, steep banks on 
both sides, and no placeto hide. I can’t 
say if they killed him or not, but I know 
that somebody got hurt in that corner, 
for after they left the water was as red 
as a puddle behind a butcher-shop. A 
lagarto can go against the stream like a 
surf-duck, but the fool should not have 
run into a little creek with a cul-de-sac : 
if he’d-gone up the Lerma, he might 
have laughed at all the alligators in 
North America.” 

“What is your theory about the Rio 
Lerma, sefior? Where do you think it 
comes from ?” 

“From a greater distance than any of 
our sierra-creeks—that’s all I am sure 
about—for it isn’t possible that it could 
collect all that water on this side of the 
Jjuntura”’ (the junction of the two moun- 
tain-ranges); ‘‘so I think the Indians 
were right, after all. The Indian chiefs 
of this valley told the Spaniards that the 
Rio Lerma is fed by subterranean afflu- 





ents, by creeks that take their rise inithe 


Orgas Mountains beyond the sierras, and 


that the limestone-caves near Toluca ate _ 


the upper end of these tunnels. | sup- 
pose you have heard of the great mica- 
cave near Temascaltepec, where you can 
walk for half a league alongside of a deep 
river that goes to nobody knows where? 
Well, the Indians have a tradition thata 
Toluca chieftain once entered that cave 
with sixty warriors, and asked which one 
of them had pluck enough to jump into - 
a canoe and commit himself to the cur- 
rent of the cave-river? Fifteen or twenty 
volunteered, so he made them draw lots, 
and it fell to a naked spearman of his 
body-guard. The chief gave him his 
red mantle and a cargo of provisions, 
and the man pushed off. They say the 
current carried him to the farther end of 
the cave and into the interior of the moun- 
tain, and that was the last they saw of 
him. But two months after his canoe 
and the red mantle were found near 
Benjamo on the Rio Lerma.” 

“T have heard of that cave,” said Dr. 
Rambert; “and I’m sorry we did not 
take a look at it when we passed through 
Toluca. Have youever visited that neigh- 
borhood, sefior ?” 

“No, sir: I’ve passed my life in this 
state,” said the haciendero—“ never was 
farther east than Celaya. I haven't even 
seen the ocean yet, though it is only forty 
leagues to San Blas, and I guess there 
are greater wonders in the sea than a 
little underground water - course.—Tell 
me, caballeros—though you may laugh 
at me for repeating such stuff—is it true 
what I’ve been told once and again, that 
there are Yucternas "’ (lightning-bugs) “in 
the sea that live under water the year 


round and don't get extinguished? It's — 


a sailor’s yarn, isn’t it ?” 

“Not quite,” answered the doctor: 
“you can see them in warm nights, but 
only where there are millions of them 
together, and even then it’s only a green 
shimmer. The sea doesn’t extinguish 
them, but nobody would miss them if 
it did; and who could say that of your 
luciernas? Just look at them, all of 
you!” 

The Mexican lightning-bugs seemed, 
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eemed, 


indeed, to have turned out with all their 
colleagues and relatives that night. Fire- 
flies, fire-midges and fire-bluebottles drift- 
ed and dodged through the branches of 
the mangrove-thicket, the skirts of the 
forest behind us scintillated like a re- 
flection of the Galaxy, and even the 
scattered trees in the valley could be dis- 
tinguished by a blaze of circling sparks. 
The lake-shore too glittered with inter- 
mittent stars, mere luminous points at a 
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greater distance, but in the canebraké on 
the south ‘shore’a larger light flared:up 
every now and then—like a sudden 
flash, rather than like the continued 


‘flicker of a will-o’-the-wisp. What 


could it be? Not the tropical lantern- 
fly, which I had seen in Yucatan and 
Panama, and again near Tampico, ‘and 
which nowhere exceeded the brilliancy 
of the common luciernas more than two 
or three times, while the flashes in the 


CHECHEMECA PLATANERO. 


canebrake fairly illuminated the reeds 
for yards around. Was it an electric 
phenomenon or what in Florida they 
call “ bush-fire”’ ? 

“T couldn’t tell you,” said the planter. 
“T have often seen it on the beaver- 
meadows near the doca, and sometimes 
in the vanilla-swamps, but never near 
enough to find out if it’s a living thing 
or something else—something the here- 
tics don’t believe in.—Say, Coco,” turn- 
ing to his Indian attendant, “just look at 
those bulrushes: do you see that light? 
Wait a moment: there it goes again. 
Now, what would you call that? 

“That's a luz huanal,” said Coco, 
combining a Spanish noun with a Che- 
chemeca attributive. 





“* A—what ?” 

“A fuego huanal,” sticking to the 
doubtful adjective. 

“Describe it: is it an animal or some- 
thing else ?”’ 

“Si, sefior.” 

“How do you mean? Is it alive ?” 

“Yes, sir, but—’ after some reflection 
—‘it hides in the daytime.” 

“What is it like? A bird, a bug or 


_a.fish?” 


“Oh no, sir.” 

“What, then? Can it fly?” 

“Yes, but not like a bird.” 

“Describe it, then, can’t you? What 
is: it, anyhow?” 

“A luz huanai, sefior.”’ 

We gave it up. The art of definition 
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does not belong to the primitive faculties 
of the human mind. 

“Whatever it may be,’”’ said Don Mar- 
tinez, ‘I have never seen it after Decem- 
ber, but often in August, and generally 
toward midnight or early in the morning. 
But that reminds me it’s getting late, at 
least for people who have crossed the 
sierra this morning. I shouldn't have 
bothered you anyhow, I suppose, but 
you have no idea how much I should 
like to have you stay here for a couple 
of weeks. My neighbors are mostly In- 
dians and hog-tapirs, and it’s so rare- 
ly we see any strangers in this valley! 
Well, it’s my own fault too. Fifteen 
years ago a French company wanted to 
build a railroad from here to San Diego, 
and I was against it, like every other fool 
in the country, because I thought we 
might as well do the job ourselves and 
pocket the profits. Now we can wait a 
long while for another chance like that. 
Mexico is ruined, and the French seem 
to have got rid of their loose change dur- 
ing that last war.” 


“We'll attend to that, sefior,” said I:° 


“my friend here will be in California 
this day week, and he will take orders 
for any desired number of railroads. 
There’s plenty of time: we sha’n’t start 
before 9 A. M. to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !"’ cried the Mexican. 
“Santissima! you are not going to trav- 
el on Sunday, are you?” 

“Yes, they are,” said the guide. “I 
* told you they were heretics: they always 
travel on Sunday, especially on Easter- 
Sunday and Whitsunday : it’s their mer- 
riest day in the week.” 

“Don’t believe it, sefior,” said Dr. 
Rambert: “it will be a sad day for us if 
we have to bid farewell to Lake Chapala. 
But, as my friend says, there’s a remedy 
for it: we'll build you a railroad down 
here at our earliest convenience and in- 
vade you with an army of commercial 
travellers. It isn’t fair that you should 
have a Paradise all to yourself.” 

“Allright!” laughed the planter. “I'll 
let you go on those terms, even on Sun- 
day. But before you leave the lake you 
ought to baptize that guide of yours: he’s 
in need of it, I’m afraid.” 





We went to our tent. A night- ae 
nde 


had stolen upon the air, and the ca 
in the doctor's field-lantern was flicker. 


ing rather low in the socket, but before 


we put it out we returned to a little hil- 


lock behind the tent to have one more. 
look at the great mountain-lake. The. 
camp all around was fast asleep, and s9.. 


still that we could hear the low creaking 
of the tent-poles and the half bark of a 
dreaming dog whose soul was perhaps 
roaming through the thickets of the al- 
turas. The camp-fires and stick-torches 
had burned down to the last chip, but the 


- deepest night was already past. Above 


the heights of the Sierra de Inua the 
moon was rising, and all along the east- 
ern shore the dark forests of the foot 
hills began to gleam with a magic light 
that seemed to spread with the night- 
mist till it glittered through the tree-tops 
of the coast-islands and painted the lake 
with silver streaks and spangles. From 
the dark north coast the scream of a wa- 
terfowl came now and then like a distant 
trumpet-note, but the chorus of the lake- 
frogs had subsided into a minor key, and 
even the booming of the Rio Blanco had 
a muffled sound, as if the water-spirits 
were yielding to the slumberous spells 
of the night-wind. 

We stood silent till my companion tap- 
ped me on the shoulder: “‘ This evening 
you said something about inveigling a 
railroad company into the valley. You 
will have to do it yourself, amigo: I 
don’t want the weight of such a sin on 
my soul.” 


The Rio Lerma enters the lake asa 
rock-bound mountain -river, and leaves 
it a broad stream with low shores and 
sedgy shallows ; but before it reaches the 
coast it contracts once more to force its 
way through the tortuous defiles of the 
Sierra de Santiago, while the road takes 
a short cut through the Porta Marina, a 
deep gap which intersects the mountain- 
range about fourteen miles north of the 
river-cafion and hardly eight hundred 
feet above the water-level. From the 
apex of the pass we could see the south 
shore of the lake in all its grandeur ; also 
a lateral valley with different smaller 
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lakes, one of which, the Ojo del Cay- 
man, became “bottomless” a few years 
ago, when an earthquake overthrew a 
steep rock on its western shore and swal- 
lowed a little island which, as our guide 
told us, had been cultivated by one of 
Don Martinez’s neighbors for many years. 
The western slope of the sierra stretched 
away to the very edge of the Pacific, 
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whose coast is indeed an almost con- 
tinuous mountain-slope from Oregon to 
Patagonia, while the west shore of the 
Atlantic is flanked with equally persist- 
ent swamps. On a headland of the coast 

that looked like the north-western ex- 
tremity of the continent we could see the 
church-steeples of Mazatlan, but the di- 
rect distance could not be less than sixty 
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CHECHEMECA BOWMAN. 


leagues; so we decided to follow the 
road to San Blas, a little seaport at the 
mouth of the Rio Lerma .and hardly 
twenty English miles from the ridge of 
our mountain-range. 

About three miles beyond the pass we 
overtook a gang of Indian p/ataneros, or 
banana - hucksters, who trudged along 
manfully under loads that would have 
staggered a mule, and attested their grat- 
itude with unintelligible but not less ex- 
pressive exclamations when we permit- 
ted them to deposit their burdens in one 
of our empty wagons. One of them, an 
ex-mail-carrier, could talk a little Span- 
ish, but his five comrades were unqual- 





ified Chechemecas and wore the turban- 
like head-dress which distinguishes the 
bush Indian from his half-civilized city 
cousin. They carried long bows of big- 
nonia-wood, and gave us a sample of 
their skill when we passed a swampy 
lagoon at the foot of the mountain. We 
heard a: rustle in the canebrake and a 
splash or two in the open water behind 
it, but the pool was screened by a hedge 
of hackberry trees, and we were about to 
pass by, thinking of the common swamp- 
turtles that frequent such lagoons, when 
one of the Chechemecas peeped through 
the hedge and beckoned to us to stop. 
The front teams had already turned a 
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corner, but our wagon was one of the 
last, and four of us jumped down. 

“Marafos !* ( wild hogs), cried the 
Indian: “hurry up! you can see them 
yet.” 

A herd of peccaris had been rooting 
in a reed-thicket in the middle of the 
lagoon, and were now swimming for the 
opposite bank with an energy that stirred 
the little pond from shore to shore. 

“Why don’t you shoot, compaiiero ?”’ 
I asked the mail-carrier: ‘they are not 
out of range yet, are they?” 

“No use, sir,” said he — “not water 
enough to swim, and too much mud to 
wade it; but we can try it for fun—Be 
quick, boys,” reaching for his bow with 
an exclamation in the vernacular: ‘‘ Here 
goes!” 

The first volley scattered among the 
swimming heads, but a big sow that 
landed on a peninsular mudbank re- 
ceived two arrows at the same moment 
and almost in the same place; and one 
of her pigs was crippled in a way that 
would have ensured its capture if we 
could have reached the other shore. 
The rest were cautious enough to swim 
around the peninsula, and landed on 
the safe side of a mangrove-coppice. 

The peccary (Sus torquatus) is one of 
the few migratory quadrupeds of our con- 
tinent, and roams from the Rio Grande 
to the Orinoco in search of swamps and 
inundated forests, and in wet seasons oft- 
en appears e” masse in upland regions 
where it has not been seen for a half cen- 
tury. It is smaller and uglier, but much 
more active, than our domestic hog: the 
sow we saw in the lagoon cleared a broad 
sandbank at a single leap, and rushed 
into.the mangrove: thicket with heroic 
disregard of the prickly underbrush. 
Some of her pigs seemed to have been 
littered in the preceding summer—z. e. 
three or four months before—but they 
swam like ducks, as, indeed, all young 
animals do, at least as soon as they 
can run, the children of man alone ex- 
cepted. Have we incurred such disabil- 
ities by our abnormal habits? Now and 
then I cannot help suspecting that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was right — non est 
quod fuit Natura. 
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One of our Indians seemed to be sick | 
or weak-minded: he tramped along with- 
out ever raising his head, and repeated- 
ly stumbled over obstacles which evena 
short-sighted man might have avoided, 
““What’s the matter with that comrade 
of yours?’ I asked the mail-carrier: 
“can I help him in any way?” 

“No, sir, it can’t be helped, I guess: 
he is blear-eyed and nearly blind. Eel- 
hunting did it,” 

“ Hunting—what ?” 

“ Barcas eels or eel-snakes,”’ explained 
the guide: “they come ashore in moon- 
light nights, you know, and the Indians 
often collar them by the sackful.” 

“What has that to do with his eyes?” 

“I do not know, sir, but they ascribe 
it to the moon, like a good many other 
diseases. If their children are playing 
out-doors in the evening the old ones 
are sure to drive them in as soon as 
the moon rises, Moonlight makes them 
anochido”’ (night-eyed), “they say, and 
unfit to work in daytime.” 

The last four miles of our journey 
brought us in sight of, and finally back 
to, the banks of the Rio Lerma, a hap- 
py river that passes from the hills to the 
sea without muddling its waters in an in- 
termediate swamp-estuary after the fash- 
ion of our Atlantic streams. We entered 
the town through a double gate that forms 
the main sallyport of a fort and gives the 
place something of a medizeval appear- 
ance; and San Blas is really one of the 
oldest Spanish towns of the New World 
—nearly a century older than New York 
and New Vera Cruz, for the seaport where 
Hernan Cortez landed in 1518 was aban- 
doned some ninety years after Ruiz La- 
cerdo fortified the mouth of the Rio Lerma. 

While the custom-house officers’ in- 
spected the doctor's baggage I accom: » 
panied the wagonmaster to the Morgan 
agency, and our first question was after 
our old mail-boat, the Gila City, whose 
schedule we knew to have been changed 
since the capture of Guaymas. 

“She went up this morning,” said the 
clerk, “but you can take the Panama 
steamer. Yes, to-morrow is Wednesday: 
she will be here in the evening at four or 
five o'clock, if she is on time.” 
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Going back to the custom-house, we 
met the agent himself, a very intelligent 
young Scotchman of the Mackenzie clan, 
who gave us all the particulars of infor- 
mation we could desire, and offered us 
the hospitality of his own quarters in the 
agency building. But Dr. Rambert was 
suffering from his old complaint, chron- 
ic rheumatism, and preferred the dreary 
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solitude of a posada; and I joined him 
in order to spare him the delays and. 
chicaneries of a Mexican hostelry. 

On the following morning Mr. Mac- 
kenzie called upon us at the Posada de 
la Cruz, and, finding the doctor dozing 
after a sleepless night, asked me to come 
down town and take a look at the har- 
bor. ‘It’s down in the geometrical sense 
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of the word,”’ he added: “this old hole 
is carved out of a mountain-side, like a 
slate-quarry.”” 

We inspected the wharves, the Amer- 
ican warehouses and the old Spanish 
fort, where we witnessed the guard- 
mount of a ragged regiment with an 
excellent regimental band, and then 
sauntered along the beach to the mouth 
of the Rio Lerma, where the coast as- 
sumes a rugged and cavernous charac- 
ter and harbors countless gulls and a 





POLYGLOT. 


colony of #utras, or sea-otters, that sport 
in the surf like porpoises, and seem to 
have their nests in the penetralia of the 
honeycombed cliff. From .there we re- 
turned to the harbor by a circuitous route, 
and took a look at a licensed gambling- 
house and at the “‘ Suburb of the China- 
men,” who, finding no shirts to wash, 
have devoted themselves to the manu- 
facture ‘of fish-pies and iced lemonade. 
Among the living curiosities of the town 
is a tame alligator, the property of an 
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English agent and a great pet of the 
‘longshoremen, and a negro polyglot 
who speaks two American and four Eu- 
ropean languages, and has even master- 
ed the principal monosyllables of Hop- 
Wang-Lee. His industrial talents are 
still more versatile. He acts as runner 
for two hotels and one stage-coach com- 
pany; peddles relics to the native Chris- 
tians, Chicago jewelry to the heathen 
Chinee, and sea-shells to foreign ration- 
alists, with impartial eloquence and ef- 
frontery; keeps magic oils and yellow- 
fever pills for the benefit of mankind in 
general, and a deck of Spanish monte 
cards as a side show. “ He has numer- 
ous native rivals,” observed Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, ‘“‘but they do not find it very 
easy to compete with a man who can 
lie in seven languages and cheat at 
fourteen different trades.” 

Theagency-clerk in the mean while had 
found room for our caravan in a suburban 
corral, and Mr. Mackenzie quartered our 
teamsters in a private posada. 

“Travellers in Spanish America,” said 
the practical Scotchman, “should never 
put up at a public hotel unless they are 
saddled with invalids or ladies, but should 
takeroomsat a posada ” (lodging-house), 
“stipulate beforehand for such extras as 
drinking - water and errand - boys, and 
take their meals wherever they find a 
sensible dish ready made. By doing so 
they will avoid the inflated bills and in- 
flamed pepper-pots, as well as the noise 
and the kitchen fumes, of the public 
meson.” 

I spent the afternoon with Dr. Ram- 
bert, and had just persuaded him to send 
for a little lunch, when a messenger from 
the agency brought us word that the San 
Salvador had been signalled in the offing 
and would reach her landing at about 
four o'clock. The doctor grabbed his 
hat, but I prevailed on him to stay and 
break his fast while I escorted his lug- 
gage to the wharf. 


Since the completion of the Pacific | 


Railroad the wa@-Panama steamboat 
line has to fight the struggle for exist- 
ence against desperate odds, but it has 
spared no efforts to maintain its old 





popularity by novel devices. The San 
Salvador steamed up the harbor like a 
floating opera - house, her deck on fire 
with music, flags and gorgeous uniforms, 
and the suavity of the employés could not 
have been surpassed by the ushers of a 
new metropolitan meeting-house. They 
got all the baggage aboard in a trice, and 
then waited with respectful deference till 
the last of their passengers had shaken 
hands for the last time with the last of 
his bereaved friends. Dr. Rambert look- 
ed a little glum when he trod the last fur- 
long of Mexican soil, but once on the 
plank he stuck his hands into his pock- 
ets and marched aboard with all the non- 
chalance of a Gallic philosopher. 

“You are now going to find what you 
need most, home comforts and perfect 
rest,” said I, “but your Protestant friends 
in Potosi will be selfish enough to miss 
you sadly, for all that.” 

“Oh, they'll get over it,” said the doc- 
tor gayly, ‘‘ but it’s rough on the orthodox 
party: they’re quite disconsolate. I really 
cannot think of them without feeling like 
a runaway debtor.” 

“What do you owe them? You paid 
for that bewitched horse, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” laughed the doctor, “but I 
cheated them out of a first-class solem- 
nity : they'll have.to burn me in effigy 
now.’ 

The San Salvador had landed some 
Mexican passengers, who had _ hardly 
left the wharf-boat before the proprie- 
tor of a neighboring restaurant began to 
hammer his supper-gong. The day was 
indeed far spent, but the merry sports of 
the sea-gulls promised a fine evening, and 
Mr. Mackenzie invited me to take a stroll 
to the promontory. 

San Blas is a humble puedbd,, and can- 
not boast of any city parks with flowery 
promenades and monumental hotels; but 
a lonely sea-shore can dispense with such 
embellishments: at least I am sure that 
we did not regret their absence when we 
reached the cliffs that overlook the otter- 
cave and the murmuring surf at the head- 
land, where the Rio Lerma confides the 
secret of his birth to the Pacific. 

FELIX L. OSWALD. _ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


A’ soon as we could get away, Helen 
and I went to The Headlands. The 
house had been closed for more than five 
years, and we had both to combat a cer- 
tain dread in returning to the familiar 
place. We reached it one cool windy 
evening in the early spring: not a star 
shone in the sky; we could hear noth- 
ing but the throbbing of the sea. Helen 
had Jack’s little girl to amuse her, and 
they played about together all the day. 
I used to shut myself up in the study to 
work every morning, but found myself 
constantly at the window watching the 
young girl and the child on the lawn. 
There was a warm place under the south 
windows where the crocuses were blos- 
soming and the English violets hiding 
under their leaves, and Helen and Bes- 
sy used to sit there all day long with the 
dogs and the peacocks and the tame 
doe. . 

“It does the place good, sir,’’ remark- 
ed Mills to me, ‘“‘to see a child here. The 
house is a bit gloomy now-a-days, for one 
can’t help remembering different times 
—not so far off, either. Two or three 
children would help it wonderfully.” 

“T agree with you, Mills,”’ I answered 
him. 

I was not so fond of little Bessy as my 
wife was, perhaps because I saw her 
mother’s beauty in her face, and was 
kept always in mind of the catastrophe 
which had for a time givenher into our 
protection. Perhaps—lI don’t know—I 
was jealous of the child: Helen seem- 
ed to care for nothing else. We were 
frequently together, and talked about a 
thousand things. We discussed the news, 
our letters, the gardener’s plans, what vis- 
Itors we should invite. We walked about 
the grounds together, and she would ask 
me what trees should be planted here 
where the cypresses were dying—what 
colors I liked best in the beds Tomp- 
kins was to plant beneath my windows. 
I suppose she had no suspicion of what 
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was passing in my mind—I had learned 
by hard treatment that it was better for me 
not to disclose the secrets which hovered 
on my tongue—but I cared little enough 
about the trees, and as for the ribboned 
flower-beds, I loathed them. For Bessy 
my wife had a perpetual flow of caress- 
ing words: when they were together she 
seemed wild with joy, and a rill of light 
laughter bubbled up continually. She 
lavished fondness upon her—not in my 
presence, to be sure—a hundredth part 
of which would have made me half hap- 
py, half content. I was like Guildenstern, 
modest in my expectations, and of For- 
tune’s cap no longer expected to be near 
the top button. I did not venture to be- 
lieve that my wife could love me with that 
abandon of feeling she gave the child, 
but I wanted a little of her fondness. I 
was still heavy with the burden of a hor- 
rible grief: I had never had an opportu- 
nity to associate Helen in my state of 
feeling. It had seemed to me from the 
first that my only chance of ever getting 
over it lay in the comfort she might give 
me; but she realized it little enough, and 
after the first shock of trouble never spoke 
of any of the actors in it. Once she did 
ask me if, some time, many years hence 
perhaps, Harry might not marry Mar- 
garet Knight, and looked at me with a 
sort of reproachful horror when I told 
her what road lay before him instead. 
In my first knowledge of Holt’s un- 
happiness, Harry's crime and treason 
and Georgy’s disgrace I had had little 
chance to think over the story in all its 
bearings. Specific duties had been thrust 
upon me: I had been obliged to meet the 
questions and wonderings of the outside 
world—discuss the details of the position 
of all three as a matter of business. Not 
until I was quietly settled down at The 
Headlands did I remember everything, 
and see past, present, future, all in one 
terrible apparition. I had many thoughts 
of which I could not speak: Helen was 
too young, too ignorant, too innocent. 
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I shut the dark page away from her will- 
ingly, and let her frolic with the child. 

I had work to do, and I didit. I sat at 
my desk until two o'clock, then mounted 
my horse and rode away from the coast 
far back over the hills. For I was a pas- 
sionate rider, and had always been: it 
was one of the few physical exercises of 
which my misfortune had left me mas- 
ter. I learned all the secrets of the grow- 
ing and expanding spring, yet the beau- 
ty of hill and wood and stream was for 
happier men to delight in. I found the 
first May flowers and carried them to 
Helen, I heard the earliest notes of the 
returning birds, but I renewed none of 
my old flashes of rapture, and the sweet- 
ness of the discovered mysteries of Na- 
ture moved me only to a deeper de- 
pression. 

Yet all the time I realized that I had 
much to be proud over, and thankful 
for, and that, since no pang is perma- 
nent with man, this anguish would final- 
ly weary itself out, sleep, and be half for- 
gotten. But perhaps, as none of us are 
over-wise, I may be pardoned for seeing 


but a dreary lookout ahead for any of us.. 


The papers had frequent items regard- 
ing Holt’s divorce-suit, and Woolsey kept 
me well informed about the progress of 
the case, which was to come on in the last 
week in May. There was to be no de- 
fence, hence small delay, and it was 
probable that early in June Jack would 
be free again—as free as a man can be 
who is bound by the shackles of a life- 
long agony. He never wrote to me ex- 
cept when I made some demand that he 
should reply to my frequent letters: then 
he would send me a line or two. He 
never spoke of Bessy, and seemed to 
have forgotten her: he was immersed 
in business, and was so far fortunate 
that he could spend his days in restless 
activity and feel the pressure of impera- 
tive duties. 

As for Harry Dart, he had been a sol- 
dier for months now. I was glad when 
I found that he had taken that step as 
an outlet for his passion, humiliation and 
despair. He had never lacked either 
ability or courage: what he needed was 
discipline, a system of things which sub- 








stituted necessity for choice. If I feared 
for his fate, I put such a pitiful dread by, 
Whether a man lives or dies is of in- 
finitely less account than whether he 
redeems himself from dishonor. When 
the news first came that he had enlist. 
ed as a volunteer, a thrill of horror ran 
through the hearts of all his friends and 
associates. The war was at its worst, 
and battle and prison were wasting thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, of bright, hope- 
ful existences. 

“He was too remarkable a man to 
fling away his life in that way,” every- 
body said alike, remembering his splen- 
did person, his. superb gifts, his real ge- 
nius in his profession. But had he not 
flung his life away long before? What 
profits a man to live when he could not 
remember the supreme infamy to which 
he had descended and look his best 
friend in the face? ‘Death is nothing, 
but to live vanquished and without glory 
is to die every day.” 

He was in Thorpe’s regiment, and had 
seen hard fighting from the first day he 
was mustered in—had been in skirmish 
after skirmish, and at least qne severe 
engagement which resulted in a disas- 
trous defeat — but he had not hitherto 
been wounded. 

“I think,” he wrote to me, “that I was 
made for a soldier. I absolutely care for 
nothing; and let the rascally guerrillas 
single me out as they will, their balls 
will not touch me. Now and then, when 
I see the men pressing against me inthe 
ranks growing pale yet steady and silent, 
as we all alike face the awful curtain, I 
feel inclined to laugh a little. ‘Why, 
soldiers, why, should we be melancholy, 
boys, whose business 'tis to die?’ ...1 
wish I had enlisted at the- beginning of 
the war, and by this time I should have 
acquired all the virtues of the stoics. 1 
don't think that field - service improves 
men in most ways, but you learn at least 
to suffer, rage and hold your tongue. 
What do you think of being roused up 
at midnight, marched off through the 
mire in pitch darkness for fifteen miles, 
halted till daybreak —like as not ina 
heavy spring rain—then ordered to face 
about and return to your old quarters, 
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and all without a shadow of a reason, 50 
far as any one of your comrades knows ? 
The men all say the same thing: at first 
they took it hard, but now they obey or- 
ders without even a conjecture as to the 
why and wherefore of them. At this 
very moment I am wet through to the 
skin: although I am under a tent, the 
canvas is rotten and half the’ deluge 
pours in. We have marched all day, 
with intervals of halting an hour at a 
time; the mud in some places is knee- 


deep: many lost their shoes. Mine could | 


not come off so easily, for my feet are too 
swollen, blistered and bleeding to part 
company with their so-called protectors. 
... As you say, the worst thing, after 
all, is the companionship, but of that we 
will say nothing. I did not enlist for 
pleasure. . . . Thorpe is a martinet, but 
a capital leader, and the men, though 
they are afraid of him, will follow him 
as if they were inspired.” 

In the latter part of May he was pro- 
moted from the ranks for an audacious 
act of sheer cold-blocded daring, and was 
given a lieutenancy in another compa- 
ny. “Before long,” he wrote with quiet 
irony, “I shall be getting ambitious. I 
have plenty of congratulations, but feel 
sure that I should not have been ad- 
vanced a step but for Thorpe, who hated 
to see a friend of his among the rank and 
file. But I accept all felicitations good- 
naturedly: ’tis like a man who has be- 
come bankrupt from throwing away his 
entire fortune and is cheered by recov- 
ering a cent or two.” 

He never touched a pencil. Knowing 

his old habits, which made sketching as 
much of a resource to him as a cigar 
is to a different man, I expected a few 
hints of his camp-life, since such pictu- 
resque materials lay everywhere at his 
command. 
; “I never draw a line,” he wrote back 
In answer to my request. “I want these 
last pages of my life to be barren, drea- 
ty, colorless: I want my martyrdom to 
be mean, grinding, marked only by per- 
Petual effort, wholly unmixed with joy 
of any sort.” 

Margaret Knight had entered the hos- 


Pitals near —— as nurse. She had told 
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me, when I tried to dissuade her, to in- 
duce her to come to us, that she had a 
vocation for such a life: she had always 
nursed the sick, studied the science of 
caring for them properly, and loved the 
labor of assuaging, if ever so little, the 
miseries of physical suffering. I could 
only bow my head in silence when she 
asked me to assist her in gaining admit- 
tance as a qualified nurse, and help her 
all I could. I knew her tenderness, her 
goodness—knew, too, that she was tem- 
pered to the strength of steel by hard- 
ship, suffering, and, besides a profound 
sense of duty, a longing to have some- 
thing to occupy her mind and heart. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


ONE day in early June I received two 
letters—one from Frank Woolsey, the 
second from Jack Holt. Jack wished me 
to meet him at his house in New York.- 
four days hence. Frank wrote to tell me 
that Holt had his case: his plea was 
granted, and the suit promptly conclu- 
ded; that he had communicated with 
Georgy Lenox and with Dart; and that 
it was settled that he and I were to meet 
these parties in Philadelphia the twelfth 
of June and witness the marriage be- 
tween them. In order to fulfil these ob- 
ligations I must set out at once; and 
with Jack's letter in my hand I sought: 
through the house for Helen, and, not 
finding her within, I went outside to look’ 
for her. I heard her voice before I caught 
a glimpse of her, and Bessy’s shrill treble 
in return; so, following the sound, dis- 
covered them in the shrubberies among 
the rhododendrons. An opening in the 
thicket offered me a loophole, and I 
availed myself of it, and stood watching 
them with something not unlike irrita- 
tion. That was my wife—a fair young 
girl in a white dress and lilac ribbons: 
the day was warm, and her cheeks wore 
an unusual glow; she had Bessy in her 
arms, and was fondling her with impas- 
sioned caresses, telling her stories mean- 
while between her never-sated hunger 
for the baby-kisses. I listened to one of 
the stories, in which adjectives descrip- 








tive of bigness and ferocity and beauty 
and goodness abounded to the exclusion 
of much other matter. 

“Was it a big, big bear?’ demanded 
Bessy. 

“A big, big bear,” repeated Helen with 
intense expression, “and he met the good 
little boy—” 

‘ How big ?”’ interrupted Bessy. 

“No bigger than Bessy,” said Helen. 

“Tell me about the birds,” cried Bes- 
sy, whose mental vista closed indiffer- 
ently upon the open question of the fate 
of the good little boy in the clutches of 
the big, big bear. 

Helen laughed, and kissed the child 
over and over again— warm, ardent 
kisses which the little one evaded pres- 
ently, little knowing their worth to some 
other luckless people, and demanded 
that “Nelly call Carlo.” 

“ Helen,” I shouted, “aré you here?” 

“Yes, here we are,’’ she answered me; 
and when I had gone round the clump 
of rhododendrons, I found her sitting 
back properly among her cushions, with 
Bessy on the afghan at her feet. It was 
so evident to me that she determinedly 
shut me out from her little paradise— 
that she meant always to keep me apart 
from her —that my irritation grew, and 
I took a sudden resolution to make her 
more dependent upon me for society. 

“TI have a letter from Jack,” said I, 
“‘and he wishes me to meet him in New 
York. The separation is complete, and 
I must take his little girl to him.” 

Helen gave a cry and caught Bessy 
in her arms. “Oh, I cannot let her go,” 
she said looking at me with a face full 
of perplexity and pain. 

“Think a moment,” I answered cool- 
ly. “We have both said again and again 
that it is quite essential Jack should not 
forget his child. Let him once get accus- 
tomed to his loneliness, and his heart 
might turn against her altogether. Do 
not think of yourself in this crisis, but 
of the poor father.” 

I had my way. ‘“ Don’t say any more,” 
she cried presently. ‘‘I can see that you 
are right. When must she be ready to 
go?” 

“In an hour: I must set out at once.” 
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Without another word she rose, took 
the child in her arms and went swiftly 





until the pretty picture vanished: she 
gave not a glance behind her as she 
went, holding Bessy to her breast in that 
graceful attitude which makes the back- 
ward lean of a woman’s figure more 
beautifully defined, yet more exquisite- 
ly softened, than any other. I was not 
wholly satisfied with myself: there was 
no fault to be found with my logic, and 
it was only right that the child should 
rejoin her father. Still, I was not sin- 
cere in putting forward such arguments, 
and I suffered some self-reproach. But 
now that the matter was settled it was 
undoubtedly better that Helen should 
no longer be allowed to waste such os- 


thing which did not belong to her. Soon- 
er or later the tie must be broken and the 
two must be wrenched asunder: why not 
now? This much I said to myself with 
my face pressed against the cushion on 
which my wife had been leaning. 

But when the time came for parting, 
and I saw Helen’s agitated face and 
swollen eyes, I was ready to call my- 
self a brute and thoroughly repent of 
my hard-heartedness. I looked at her 
with concern. “Oh, my poor little girl!” 
Icried. ‘I cannot have you suffer like 
this. Perhaps, after all, ’twould do no 
harm if you kept Bessy another month.” 

She shook her head resolutely: “It 
would be all the harder when the time 
came. I must accustom myself to lone- 
liness.” 

I was exasperated. “Helen,” I ex- 
claimed, seizing her by the arm, “you 
have your husband.” 

She gave nfe one of her ironic glances. 
“Yes,” she returned with a mocking 
laugh, “we have each other. Still, don't 
you sometimes find it rather lonely? | 
have seen you look at the clock.” She 
laughed again. “I have decided to be 
quite gay during your absence,” she add- 
ed. ‘ How long shall you be away ?” 

“T will be here Saturday.” 

The moment had come for me to go. 
The nurse was already in the carriage, 
with Bessy in her arms, Helen stood 











toward the house. I stood watching her _ 


tentatious fondness on a pet and play- © 
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beside me in the open window: she was 
excited and feverish with her pain of 
parting with the child, and her face wore 
asoftness and a vivid warmth of color- 
ing unusual to it. 

“I have to go,” said I. “I hate to 
leave you. Are you going to bid me 
good-bye ?” 

She flushed yet more deeply. “Are 
you going to bid me good-bye?” she 
asked with an arch glance and a little 
courtesy. 

I looked at her stbadily. ‘Do you re: 
member the last time I kissed you, Hel- 
en!” I demanded. 

“Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“I see you remember my rough em- 
brace in the conservatory last winter. 
You told me I had insulted you. I 
made a vow to myself that the next 
endearments must come from you.” 

She could not help laughing. 

“I am ready,” said I demurely. “I 
promise you that any little caresses of 
yours will be more amiably received 
than my luckless advances.” 

“Don’t remember all my _ foolish 
speeches, Floyd,” she said softly: “you 
know my horrid temper.” 

“But, nevertheless, as a mere matter 
of self-respect, I cannot kiss you until 
you either kiss me first or ask me to 
kiss you.” 

Her face was turned away and down- 
ward, so that I could only see the rosy 
oval touched with a shyness which made 
me long to break such a suicidal vow. 
Still, I kept my word. 

“You might do so much for me, 
Helen,” said I, putting my,arm about 
her and bringing her face close to 
mine. 

“You ridiculous man!"’ she returned, 
half indignant and half laughing: “I 
would not do so bold a thing for the 
whole world.” 

“Well, good-bye, then,” said I, in- 
stantly releasing her. “I will write you 
from New York.” 

_T looked back at her from the turn 
in the avenue. She was still standing 
where I had left her, and looked dreary 
and desolate, but I was miserably well 
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olation were for the child she had parted 
from. 

I reached New York early the next 
.morning, and at once drove to Holt’s 
house on Thirty-fourth street, where I 
left Bessy and her nurse. I did not ask 
for Jack—merely ascertained that he was 
in the house and still in his room, I in- 
structed the woman in charge of the lit- 
tle girl to take her to his door and leave 
her with him for a time. 

Later in the day Frank Woolsey join- 
ed me, and we went on to Philadelphia. 
I had said nothing to Helen about this 
journey. How could I speak freely of 
this crowning wretchedness of a: dark 
experience? Georgy Lenox (for she had 
resumed her maiden name) had thank- 
fully accepted Harry’s offer of marriage. 
Poor Georgy! she had the sting of a ser- 
pent without a serpent’s wisdom: she 
had made sad havoc of a life which had 
abounded in opportunities for happiness. 

Frank and I dined leisurely, although 
we had arrived late, and afterward went 
to our sitting-room to smoke and chat 
until bedtime: But the night was warm 
and the air of the room stifling: accord- 
ingly, we Put out the lights, opened the 
windows wide and went out upon the 
little balcony with our cigars. We had 
talked a good deal, and our first budget 
of news being exhausted, the languid 
dusk disposed us for silence. Our house 
was on a prominent thoroughfare, and 
faced directly another large hotel, and, 
naturally enough, a brilliantly-illumina- 
ted window opposite, with figures moving 
about inside the open curtains, fixed my 
attention. Suddenly, what had been a 
dim suspicion grew to be a certainty: a 

woman advanced from the chamber and 
sat down on the little balcony. Thelight — 
from within streamed over her: I could 
see the glory of warm-tinted hair, even 
the clasp of the hand upon the white 
apple of her throat. 

“By Jove!” muttered Frank, “there 
she is!” 

“Yes, I wondered if you noticed her. 
Well, I supposed she was here. Still, I 
confess it gave me a start to see her.” 

“IT wonder how a woman feels when 





informed that both dreariness and des- 


she is about to marry her third husband ?” 
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“I wonder how a woman feels who has 
never had a friend, lover or husband 
whom she has not outraged ?” 

‘Oh, I assure you, madam thinks her- 
self ill used by the world: she keeps up 
an undaunted front. Let’s go over and 
see her.” 

“Not I: ‘twill be enough to see her to- 
morrow.” 

“Yet at one time, Floyd, you were half 
in love with the girl, were you not? I 
remember a picnic at the Point one sum- 
mer when you looked at us all as if you 
would like to fight one after the other, 
with an undertaker on hand to carry off 
the corpses you prepared for him.” 

“I dare say. Weren't you ever a fool, 
Frank—a green, miserable fool ?” 

“Very likely. One of my keenest 
sources of pleasure is to look about so- 
ciety and see the women I have first and 
last thought of marrying, then refrained. 
When I see a fellow in the clutches of 
the misery of a despised love, I always 
tell him to wait and he will discover that 
the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
The girl you admire as a sylph becomes 
a spindle, the plump little partridge turns 
into a waddling duck: out of the eyes 
you believed windows to a soul of trans- 
parent purity finally look greed and glut- 
tony and coarseness and ill-temper and 
falsehood. A good many men murder 
their wives. I’ve had some curious cases, 
first and last : I’m never hard on the poor 
fellows.” 

“I dare say there is something to be 
said on the other side.” 

“Oh, I dare say. But, so far as that 
goes, I always declare that I cannot see 
the faintest reason for any woman's mar- 
rying any man.” 

“ Except yourself.” 

“Just so. Now, if I found a beautiful, 
delicate, witty, delightful little creature 
—like Mrs. Floyd Randolph, say —I 
should consider that she showed ex- 
quisite discrimination in accepting me.” 

“I know you admire my wife, Frank.” 

“Admire her? Of course I do. I won- 
der what she saw in you: not but what 
you are the best of fellows, but still, for 
a creature like that to—” 

“Oh, go on!” 
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“T shall not. The vanity of a married 
mian humiliates me in my esteem for my 
own sex. Come, I am going over to see 
madam. You won’t come?” 

“No, thank you. What do you call 
her, by the way?” 

“TI avoid that little awkwardness : be- 
sides, I like to save myself trouble, since 
she will have a fourth name to-morrow. 
She must be making the fortune of the 
man who engraves her visiting-cards,"” 

I took scant interest in Frank’s visit 
across the way, and hardly cared for his 
account of his reception when he return- 
ed. Mrs. Lenox was with her daughter, 
and was more interested in the question 
of Georgy’s alimony than in the ap- 
proaching marriage. If she were to for- 
feit Jack’s provision for his divorced wife, 
it seemed to Mrs. Lenox better not to'ac- 
cept Harry’s offer of his name; but Geor- 
gy disagreed with her, and had told Frank 
that she counted on him to guarantee her 
former husband's supporting her. She 
wanted to go to Paris: if the lawyer 
could promise her that Holt would make 
no difference in his maintenance of her, 
she would sail within a week. ' 

Frank was used to the world, but con- 
fessed himself sickened by this expe- 
rience. He did not yield too generous 
a faith to any woman, but this one, 
without private morals or public repute, 
without the most ordinary feelings of hu- 
manity, without faith, without a sacred 
law—a bad wife, a careless mother—and 
all these traits the more striking because 
she possessed infinite beauty and much 
wit, and was, if she chose to be, suffi- 
ciently mistress of herself to risk little 
she could not easily regain! 

We turned in, but although it was past 
midnight I could not sleep after I sought 
my bed. ‘Poor Harry!’ I said every 
time I turned to find a cool place on my 
pillow. I had pitied Georgy while Holt 
was taking the indifferent public into his 
confidence regarding his loss of domes- 
tic security and happiness, eager 

With wide doorways to impart 

Even to the heedless street 
her frailty and her shame. But now! 
felt that I had flung my sympathy away. 
A woman of average sensibility might 
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have suffered with pangs which burned 
her like red-hot iron, but not Georgy. 
Life in none of its aspects had ever 
touched her with its sanctification. She 
had been twice a wife, once a widow. 
Twice she had suffered the pangs of 
motherhood—once for Bessy, whom she 
had forgotten, and once for another: in 
the old burying-ground at Belfield was 
a tiny mound, 

The grave of a little child 

That died upon life’s threshold, 

And never wept nor smiled. 
Did she ever, I asked myself, remember, 
with a thought of the wrong she had done 
him, the boy-lover who had worshipped 
her with his ever-constant devotion, or 
had she forgotten everything ? 

Harry arrived about two hours before 
noon next day. The marriage was to 
take place in a quiet church at one 
o'clock. We met coolly, as men must 
meet, but stared dumbly in each other’s 
faces, with wretched unspoken thoughts 
between us. 

“Is everything arranged?’ he asked 
me. 

“Everything. Between Frank and me 
everything is settled. She is here.” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No.” 

“She understands that I return di- 
rectly to Washington? I was obliged 
to move heaven and earth to get here 
at all.” 

“T fancy she understands everything.” 

“She has enlarged her comprehension, 
then. But don’t let’s talk of her. This is 
my wedding-day,”’ he went on with bit- 
ter irony, “and a man ought to be hap- 
py on his wedding-day. I have often 
thought of it, but in all my imaginations 
never dreamed of such a wedding-day 
as this. I used to write to Margaret, 

And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across th hills they went 

In that new world which is the old— 
Across the hills, and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 


And deep into the dying day, 
The happy princess followed him. 


You know,” he added, laughing, “that 
I was always, as Mr. Floyd used to say, 
strong at quotations.” 
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“Harry, don’t be bitter to-day. I am 
so glad to see you again!” 

“Tam not bitter. Afterall, I say to my- 
self every morning when I wake up, this 
sort of thing cannot last for ever. Guess 
whom I saw as I came through ——?” 

“Margaret Knight ?” 

“Yes. You had never told me she 
was a hospital-nurse. I went to see our 
captain, who was badly wounded last 
week, and there was Margaret! Ever 
since that I have felt happier.’ His 
eyes grew moist and his mouth work- 
ed. “Perhaps,” he exclaimed —‘‘ who 
knows ?—perhaps—” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I used to have giant dreams,” said 
he gently —“longings for bliss incon- 
ceivably sweet. I asked a great deal of 
life—success, fame, and passing pleas- 
ure. Now one little simple thing would 
content me: I only want to die in Mar- 
garet’s arms.” 

“Nonsense!” I answered him rough- 
ly. “The war will soon be over, -_ 
you won't be shot, Harry.” 

“Very likely not,” he returned: ‘ 1 
seem to be a.dead failure every way.” 

We took a meal together, and it did 
me good to see Harry eat: he was not 
in the habit of dining by the carte, he 
told me, and was preparing himself 
against days of famine to come. There 
was a kind of ghastly merriment in our 
jokes, and I did not need his suggestion 
to feel that I was passing the last hours 
with my friend before his execution. 

I knew that he was about to make 
the only restitution in his power to the 
woman whom he had ruined—that this 
duty, which was to blast his every hope, 
was his only chance of redemption—but 
I hated the sacrifice more and more ev- 
ery moment. We talked of everything, 
yet after the first questions he had asked, 
of her we never spoke. I doubt if either 
of us thought deeply about her. I knew 
very well that he had never loved her; 
in his maddest moments of infatuation 
he had held his raptures cheap; his de- 
lirious adoration had lacked any tender- 
ness of sentiment to sanctify its object; 
yet, all the same, he had given her his 
life. 
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When it neared half-past twelve I told 
him we must go. 

“Ts it time?’ he asked, taking out his 
watch. 

“We are to go to the hotel for her.”’ 

He leaned his head on his hand and 
rubbed his eyes wearily. 

“Tam not ordinarily a coward,” said 
he with a sort of stretch and shrug, “but 
I confess I hate this.”’ 

Frank knew where to find us, and now 
entered the parlor where we were. He 
shook hands with Harry gravely, and 
they conversed on commonplace matters 
while we went across the street and were 
ushered into the presence of Mrs. Lenox 
and her daughter. The elder lady rose 
and bowed stiffly to us, but Georgy re- 
mained seated by the window, her eyes 
obstinately fixed upon the floor. Harry 
went up and stood beside her, waiting 
her pleasure. He had grown pale, and 
all the lines of his face had taken a look 
of exaltation. He stood quite motion- 


less close beside her until I went up and 
addressed her. 

“Is it you, Mr. Randolph?” she said, 
rising and putting out her hand. “Thank 


you for coming.” 

“But here is Harry,” I said, laying her 
passive hand in his. He shrank from her 
touch, and she saw him shiver from head 
to foot. 

She withdrew her hand, and remained 
looking up in his face. Whatever tears 
she had shed, whatever dreary vigils she 
had kept, her beauty had survived them 
all: indeed, the gleams of comprehen- 
sion of wider truths than those she her- 
self had all her life believed in, the blind 
instincts of her suffering, had perhaps 
ennobled her face and given it a look 
of intelligence and spirituality. 

Harry lookedathersteadfastly. “Geor- 
gy,” said he presently, “they all thought 
it better that you should have the pro- 
tection of my name. ’Tis not much I 
can give you in return for what you 
have lost, but I am glad to do some- 
thing: yes, I am glad.” 

“You can give very little in return for 
what my daughter has lost, sir,’’ broke 
in the querulous voice of Mrs. Lenox— 
“very little. I wonder that you are not 
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ashamed to offer any woman such a 
miserable fate in the place of what you 
have taken from her.” 

Harry bowed: his face was absolutely 
passive and expressed neither anger nor 
contempt. 

“Come,” said Frank, who was bored 
almost to frenzy by the whole affair: “it 
is quite time for us to set out for the 
church. ’Tis but a short walk: I thought 
it better not to attract attention as we left 
the hotel.” 

Georgy rose and began adjusting her 
raiment with her old charming dainti- 
ness of movement. Mrs. Lenox was al- 
ready standing, and drew her shawl about 
her with her dreary air of gentility. 

“T shall go with you, Floyd,” Georgy 
remarked to me, and put her hand on 
my arm. Frank walked on ahead, as 


if marshalling his hosts, and nothing re- 


mained but for Mrs. Lenox to accom- 
pany Harry, which she did with so illa 
grace that her repugnance lent a pecu- 
liar zest to Frank’s expression as he met 
my eyes, and I doubt if even Harry did 
not see the humor of the position. 

When we reached the church I'led 
Georgy to the rail, and the two were 
married. She was calm and unmoved 
throughout the service. Dart made a. 
mistake or two, but was serious and in- 
tent. He had no ring, but Frank did 
nothing by halves, and produced the 
magic circlet from his own pocket. 

When the clergyman asked, “Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?” a hush ensued. Georgy looked 
over at me, and perhaps I should have 
advanced, had not Dart himself taken 
her hand in his own and given it to the 
priest. 

When it was all over we grouped drea- 
rily together in the vestry. The clergy- 
man’s hand closed over so munificent a 
fee that his congratulations were of the 
warmest. Frank assumed his féte aif 
and made his prettiest flourishes. Har- 
ry stood passive for a few minutes, then 
with a heightened color went up to his 
bride. 

“Must you go back to Washington, 
Harry ?” she asked. 

“My orders are imperative: I expect 
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to be in action within forty-eight hours.” 
He spoke lower. “If anything happens,” 
said he, “I shall have made my will and 
deposited it with Frank Woolsey. He 
will tell you what my resources are mean- 
while.” 

“Do you wish to know my plans?” 
she inquired. 

“Certainly, if you choose to tell them. 
I claim no right to interfere with any of 
your wishes.” 

“I think of going to Europe.” 

“You perhaps over-estimate my pay.” 


She smiled: “‘ Will you write to me?” 


He sighed and turned away. “Yes, I 
will write,” he returned. ‘Is there any- 
thing more, Georgina ?” 

She shook her head and shrugged her 
shoulders, still smiling. They clasped 
hands once, but with averted eyes: then 
he bowed to the rest of us and turned 
away. The last glimpse I had of him he 
was standing in the churchyard pulling 
his gloves off hastily and jamming his 
hat down over his eyes. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

IT was toward noon of the following 
day that I met Jack, by appointment, at 
his house. Frank and I had returned 
from Philadelphia the previous evening, 
leaving Mrs. Dart and her mother still 
at the hotel in that city. ‘* Thank Heav- 
en,” Frank had said over and over on our 
way back, “I am rid of that business! 
How did I ever undertake it in the first 
place? How have I been so foolish as 
to mix myself up in this final absurdity ? 
By Jove! I shall be afraid to look Holt 
in the face.”’ 

The announcement of the marriage 
was in all the morning papers, and I 
had some hope that Jack might already 
have been enlightened regarding the 
news I had to tell him through the in- 
different medium of type. But the mo- 
ment he came toward me when I enter- 
ed his house I could easily see that noth- 
ing had occurred to change the tenor of 
his thoughts from what they had been a 
few days before. Little Bessy was cling- 
Ing to his knees, and hardly cared to 
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come to me, so engrossed was she in 
possessing herself of her father's hand. 

“Thank you for bringing her,” said 
Jack simply. 

“She has been as good as gold: we 
hated to part with her. Did she know 
you ?” 

“She knew me at once. I was dress- 
ing when the little maid put her head in- 
side my door and at sight of me shriek- 
ed out ‘Papa!’ She has grown: then 
she is so intelligent. Mrs. Randolph 
has taught her a thousand things.” 

“Oh, Helen loved her to distraction : 
they were always together.” 

We went into the library and sat 
down: the nurse led the child away. 

“TI was not sure,”’ said Jack, “ whether - 
to ask for Bessy or not. I decided to let 
you act upon your judgment in the mat- 
ter. I am not certain if I am in all re- 
spects fitted to bring up a daughter. She 
will be some consolation to me, but I ask 
myself with some doubt whether I can 
find time to develop her character to- 
ward the best and purest light. I will 
do my best. There was atime when I 
told myself I did not want her, would 
not have her; but the moment she came 
I felt—you do not know the feeling yet, 
Floyd—I felt that I was a father, and my 
duty became clear to me.” 

“Of course you want her,” I returned. 
“It was of the utmost importance, too, 
that you should have her with you again - 
before her first memories of you were 
obliterated. In a week she will have 
forgotten Helen entirely, although three 
days ago she worshipped her. But you 
must take her into the country: she can- 
not remain in the city.” 

“T am thinking about that. I could 
not take her to Belfield.” His eyes fell. 

I knew that Belfield must hence- 
forth be a place hideous to him, filled 
with apparitions of his vanished happy 
times. 

“Anywhere in the country: you can 
find a little place, and put Bessy in it. 
Her nurse is an admirable woman: she 
has lived at The Headlands all her life, 
and you can trust her absolutely. Bessy 
will be growing up, and her home will 
be a quiet nook for you, a niche of peace, 








a refuge from the shower. I don’t sup- 
pose you will keep this house ?” 
“No,” said he, “no.” His lips moved 


as if he were about to speak, but closed | 


without any sound escaping from them 
until he made a strenuous effort. “The 
rooms up stairs were closed last spring,” 
he observed then. “They are filled with 
things: I wanted to consult with you 
about some of them which have value. 
She went away leaving everything be- 
hind her.” He had grown ghastly in 
mentioning his wife. 

“Do you mean dresses and jewels?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, but a thousand other things. I 
know not what to do about them. Sup- 
pose you come up stairs ?”” 

I followed him into the hall and up the 
staircase. He walked like an old man: 
his knees seemed weak as water beneath 
his weight. When finally he had taken 
a key from his pocket and opened the 
door, and we had entered a close, dark- 
ened chamber, he sank into a chair ut- 
terly broken down. I went to the win- 
dows, unfastened the blinds, threw up 
the sashes and drew the curtains back. 
Never in all my life had I seen rooms 
more luxurious than these two, opening 
one into the other: they had been fur- 
nished for a queen, an adored queen. 
The prevailing color was azure; the 
walls were hung with silk and panelled 
- with mirrors; the bed was a marvel of 
costly inlaid woods and overhung and 
spread with filmy lace. Silver cupids 
held the mirror for the toilette—beneath 
it marks of haste were apparent; the 
delicate fripperies of cushion, lace and 
ribbons, bottles, and the like, were all 
displaced; a multitude of costly trifles 
was thrown about; the drawers were 
half rifled of their contents, and from 
them trailed shawls and handkerchiefs 
and other articles of women’s apparel. 
I could fancy Georgy and her mother, 
half distracted, hastily ransacking cabi- 
net and armoire and carrying off all they 
could, yet forced, through the very im- 
mensity of riches, to leave more than 
half behind. 

“Superb rooms,” I remarked just to 
break the silence. 
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“Yes,” said he calmly: “I furnished 
them, choosing everything myself. Blue 
was her favorite color.” 

He rose now, and went about bed- 
room and dressing-room, opening ward- 
robes and drawers: a jewel-safe was 
secreted behind a sliding panel, and he 
looked into it and took out a tray of 
rings, lockets and the like. “Oh,” he 
took her jewels!” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, Jack.” 

“They were hers,” he cried fiercely: 
“I gave them to her. Diamonds, pearls 
and emeralds— she had every right to 
take them.” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“I want her to have everything which 
I ever gave her,” he went on. “There 
is her piano down stairs, her books, pic- 
tures, bronzes: I want nothing left in my 
possession which can remind me of her, 
She must have the furniture too: noth- 
ing in the house must remain which is 
associated with her. It cuts me like a 
knife to see even a lounge she has lain 
on. Not that I love her any longer— 
far from it— but that it all reminds me 
of my hate for her.” 

His face was convulsed, he trembled 
from head to foot. 

“I despise myself for such weakness,” 
he went on doggedly, “but I cannot give 
any orders concerning such details. | 
can’t discuss feasibilities with a crowd 
of gaping, gossiping fools.” 

“T understand,” said I: ‘I will have 
the matter attended to. I can divine 
your wishes.” 

He gave my hand a grip: “ When have 
you ever failed, me, Floyd? I was sure 
you would see to this. I want it done at 
once: I want the house off my mind. | 
have often enough wished during the last 
four months that it would burn down. 
’Tis like an unburied corpse: I want it 
got rid of. I want to come and look 
at this room after everything is tom 
down: I want to remember it disman- 
tled, not as I do now. I can’t help 
thinking of the mirrors here reflecting 
her: I seem to see her sitting at the ta- 
ble there. God! how her milk - white 
skin shone against the blue! how her 
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exclaimed, shutting his lips firmly, “she 
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yellow hair used to fall in long glitter- 
ing waves!” 

He caught himself up like a madman 
conscious of his frenzy, and glared an- 
grily at me. 

“You have seen me in my weakness,” 
he said with dignity. “Forget it.” 

As if to show me how strong he was, 
he went up to the dressing-table and sat 
down, pulling out one drawer after anoth- 
er, as if looking for something. At first 
he seemed to have some definite purpose, 
but presently became deeply engaged in 
passing various trifles through his hands. 
I had begun of late to think deeply about 
the imperious passion which binds man 
to woman : thinking now of my love for 
Helen, I wondered how he could find the 
strength to breathe for a moment this at- 
mosphere instinct with the warm, cheer- 
ful sensuousness which had always been 
Georgy’s attribute. Had he so unloved 
the old love that he could summon the 
spirits of his lost and happy time out of 
the dark void where he had imprisoned 
them? Such memories must look at one 
so imploringly! must plead with flesh 
and sense and heart so eloquently! He 
was holding a lace scarf or cape in his 
hand, staring dumbly at it, tears running 
from his eyes: suddenly, he flung it down 
and started up. 

“TI cannot stay,’”’ he cried. “I will 
go away and leave everything in your 
hands,” ; 

“I will manage it all.” 

“See that everything goes,” he went 
on in a harsh voice: “strip the house. 
I want nothing left—nothing. I am be- 
reft of her, and I want to go through life 
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without another suggestion of her being 
on earth—of her having ever been upon 
earth. But tell me once, for the last 
time, do you know anything about her 
—what she is, what she has become?” 
His voice sank, his face was covered 
with tears, his hands groped blindly as 
if in the dark and clutched my arm. 

“I wanted to tell you, Jack: I saw 
her only yesterday.” 

“How was she? Did you speak to 
her?” 

“She seemed well, but rather sad.” 

His breast heaved. ‘She ought to be . 
sad,” he muttered.- 

“Yes, she ought to be sad. Perhaps 
—God knows—she is as sad as any one. 
Jack, I saw Harry too.” 

His face grew black. ‘Were they 
together?” he hissed. ‘Curse him! 
curse him!” and he broke into invec- 
tives against Harry which shocked and 
stckened me, his paroxysm all the more 
terrible because he was usually so self- 
restrained. 

“They are married,’’ I said, looking 
him in the face: “they were married 
yesterday at one o'clock.” 

“Married?” he exclaimed in a dry 
and husky voice. He started suddenly, 
as if moved by an electric shock: he 


had the haggard glare of a madman. 


“Married?” he repeated again, then 
put up his hand as if to ward off some 
danger : everything—light, tables, walls, 
chairs — seemed to be circling around 
him: he fell heavily to the floor. I had 
not foreseen the effect of my words. 
ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] P 





genase in Germany may be 
not inaptly figured as a Paradise 
guarded by angels with flaming swords, 
since legal obstructions on the one hand 
and social restrictions on the other make 
it very difficult indeed to enter that holy 
estate. In considering the social aspect 
it is to be noted that the séparation of 
the sexes has an important share in re- 
ducing the chances that lead to matri- 
mony. This separation is carried into 
every department of life. There is no 
simple, unpremeditated association from 
the outset — no such companionship be- 
tween brothers and sisters as necessi- 
tates contact between brothers’ and sis- 
ters’ friends—no friendly, informal visit- 
ing. The division begins at home, and 
literally in the cradle, the little boys and 
girls of a family being separated in their 
childish games and pursuits, as their el- 
ders are in the larger game that succeeds. 
If a young man were to venture to visit 
the daughters of a house half a dozen 
times to pass as many friendly even- 
ings, the gossips of the town would as- 
sign him to one or the other of-them at 
once, and the consequences would be 
much more serious than any attending 
such misrepresentation in our own so- 
ciety. The ballroom is the principal 
meeting-ground, the dance the medium 
of mutual acquaintance; but the moment 
the waltz or cotillon is over etiquette com- 
pels the gentleman to lead his partner to 
her seat, make his obeisance and retire. 
Under these circumstances it may be 
readily perceived that the chances of 
marriage must be lessened, and that 
marriage itself must depend to a great 
extent upon other motives than the mu- 
tual attachment springing from frequent 
association, and the revelation it affords 
of character. When a nuptial engage- 
ment is contracted, however, the case 
assumes quite a different aspect. A be- 
trothal in Germany is almost as serious 
and irrevocable an affair as a marriage, 
and the discredit of subsequent withdraw- 
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al therefrom approaches that attending 


divorce. The engagement is made pub- 
lic by a formal announcement from the 
parents of the lady, who send to all their 
acquaintances notices similar to our wed- 
ding-invitations imparting the news of 
the happy consummation. 

The bride and bridegroom—for they 
are such in Germany only during the 
engagement — now make the tour of 
their entire Bekannischaft in company; 
thus ratifying the written declaration and 
assuming their new position before the 
world. Custom necessitates the presence 
of a third party at all interviews between 
them. To this restraint, I presume, we 
must refer the fact that the interchanges 
of regard commonly confined to private 
occasions are freely reciprocated in pub- 
lic, the bride referring to her lover al- 
ways as mein Braitigam, and a gene- 
ral sociability prevailing between them 
which would be inadmissible in good 
society in the United States. And in- 
deed a singular lack of reserve charac- 
terizes the German manners, and exhibits 
itself more or less throughout all classes. 
The haughtiest patrician will sometimes 
use a freedom in speaking of personal 
and private matters that fairly startles 
the more reticent foreigner, while in the 
middle and lower classes such frankness 
reaches an extent for which it is difficult 
to prepare one’s self. 

The usually protracted engagement is 
finally terminated by a curious ceremony 
which takes place on the evening before. 
the wedding, called the Polterabend. The 
observances that distinguish this occasion 
vary in detail, as do almost all customs 
in Germany, according to the class of so- 
ciety and section of country in which they 
prevail, the Polterabend in some states 
taking the character of our nuptial-anni- 
versary celebrations; but in the district 
where I now write this festival consists 
in an exhaustive collection of all the fe- 
male friends, relatives, connections and 
acquaintances of the bride at her house 
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to encounter one solitary man, the bride- 
groom. The situation of this Robinson 
Crusoe cast away on a desert of unpro- 
pitiated femininity is truly pitiable. In 
other districts sacrifices of culinary uten- 
sils are flung upon the altar of Hymen: 
here missiles of criticism hurtle about the 
ears of the unhappy victim. The subjec- 
tion of women — honored, they aver, by 
religion and reason, acquiesced in and 
extolled by the subjected — offers few 
such occasions for the triumph of the 
feebler sex. Human nature, despite the 


inconsistency, finds itirresistible. Strong . 


in numerical proportion, corroborated by 
unfailing repetitions, the subverted order 
sweeps into intoxicating ascendency — 
waxes aggressive, captious—darts sharp, 
supercilious glances—finds the would-be 
Benedict too small, too tall, too cool, too 
fond, too old, too young, too everything 
—descends upon the isolated man and 
obliterates him. This is the sole occa- 
sion, in my experience of German so- 
ciety, that I shall be able to report such 
an anomaly. 

Diversions of numerous kinds vary these 
celebrations. At rare intervals gentle- 
men are included in the invitation : then 
lottery-tickets are issued. The lady who 
draws the prize of the crown or wreath 
is to be the heroine of the next Polter- 
abend ; the gentleman who chances upon 
acertain lucky number is marked by Fate 
fora bridegroom. One would think the 
situation too broadly suggestive, but I am 
told that wit and indifferent hearts may 
make it a highly amusing one. The en- 
tertainment of gentlemen, however, in- 
volves a large supper, flowing wines and 
far more formal preparation, They are 
not to be treated in the easy, sociable 
fashion that suffices for their meeker sis- 
ters, and, suppers being expensive, the 
Polterabend is usually strictly feminine. 

The division of classes is carried so 
far as not only to separate men from 
women, the great nobles from the less- 
er aristocracy, the military and diplo- 
Matic circles from the university and 
commercial, and these from all the rest, 
but single from married women. It is 
considered as extraordinary an innova- 
tion to introduce a married woman into 





‘ tion, rolling up after the pair to the very 
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a society of spinsters as a man into a 
Kaffee-Geselischaft. It would be difficult 
to congratulate the man sufficiently, I 
must here remark, upon his exemption. 
But I must not allow myself to be drawn 
into a description of this disastrous diver- 
sion—it would occupy the limits of a sin- 
gle paper of itself—and at present I must 
advance to the next scene of my pro- 
gramme, the wedding. The description 
of one recently witnessed in one of the 
Lutheran churches of this old town, where 
the first Protestant sermon ever delivered 
in this vicinity was preached, will serve 
as a specimen of its class. Fashion in- 
terdicts marriage-ceremonies in private 
houses, and the populace, especially in 
the small towns, applauds the deed. 
Weddings and funerals are the choicest 
entertainments with which it can be pro- 
vided, and when one of the pair on ex- 
hibition chances to be a Herr Baron or 
a gnadiges Friulein the rejoicing is ex- 
treme. — 

The contrast was curious on the occa- 
sion of which I speak between the ele- 
gant attire of the bridal-party, the rich 
dress and decorations of the officers and 
their lofty patrician air, and the motley, 
undisciplined crowd which thronged and 
clamored in the church. The marriage 
was one of those in which wealth lays a 
golden bridge over an otherwise impas- 
sable gulf, and the proud noble had cross- 
ed it to bear a merchant's daughter to 
his hearth. The nuptial cortége—which 
consists of every member of both fam- 
ilies who can be present, children in- 
cluded—filed up the aisle, to the delight 
of the audience, and exhibited their fine 
clothes to advantage, after which they dis- 
appeared into the vestry. Subsequently 
they emerged again and stood about the 
altar, the ladies on one side, the gentle- 
men on the other, the venerable pastor, 
in his Elizabethan ruff, in the centre, 
awaiting the bride. 

The crowd—which had been alternate- 
ly swelling and subsiding from the com- 
mencement of the exhibition—suddenly 
broke into irrepressible surgings as the 
whisper went round that she was coming, 
and overflowed in every possible direc- 
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altar-rails. When the young couple knelt 
and the service began, enthusiasm reach- 
ed its height. Some climbed, perched 
and swung regardless of consequences ; 
others stood aloft on benches; boys be- 
strode the backs ; the pulpit was crowd- 
ed, also the steps leading to it. Mean- 
while, the clergyman delivered an ample 
discourse. Then came the ceremony, 
during which people walked noisily about 
the church seeking better places, and 
talked loud. Presently the organ sound- 
ed and my companion whispered, ‘* Now 
they come.” But they did not; only 
scores of ragged children and servants 
and shop-people ad infinitum, the ser- 
vant-girls, without bonnet or wrap, hav- 
ing stepped in sociably. Presently, a 
louder blast of the organ and another 
irruption of shop-girls: then, at last, the 
bride in white satin train and veil, myr- 
tle-sprays—the bridal-flower here—scat- 
tered over the dress and other regulation 
articles, and a bouquet of white flowers 
as large and flat as a cake-stand. 

This wedding is a fair sample of all 
such ceremonies in the smaller towns. 
The affair is a public spectacle, and the 
people, who are so sternly repressed by 
their superiors, take the opportunity of 
extracting diversion from them freely 
when it presents itself. 

The private dwellings of the Biirger 
class, including merchants, physicians, 
bankers, lawyers, etc., being usually ac- 
counted too small for the proper accom- 
modation of guests, the wedding-recep- 
tion is frequently held at one of the ho- 
tels in the town or coffee-houses in the 
environs, no feeling of reserve or exclu- 
siveness being experienced by anybody 
in connection with the event. The wed- 
ding-feast—I do not know exactly how 
to particularize it— corresponds to the 
surroundings in which it is partaken. 
They are plain, as the limited means al- 
most universal in Germany necessitate, 
and it is frugal. Of quantity there is no 
stint. It may be laid down as an almost 
invariable rule that the German, what- 
ever else he may have to endure, will 
never allow himself to be very seriously 
underfed : the national economy, a thor- 
ough science, looks sharply to this mat- 
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ter. The quality of the food he con. 
sumes, its nutritive properties, its meth- 
od of preparation and presentation, may 
be open questions, but even among the 
poorer classes you will generally see the 
round, ruddy faces that bespeak a well- 
fortified citadel within. 

The entertainment is therefore ample, 
as befits a banquet laid for Germans, but 
the menu bears little analogy to that 
which would be offered by an American 
lady or gentleman of similar position to 
his or her friends. Something of its ir- 
regular character may be gathered with- 
out tedious details from the facts that at 
dinners the pudding frequently succeeds 
the soup, after which comes the Fizisch, 
by which comprehensive term all orders 
of animal food are denominated; that 
the meat from which the soup has been 
made is brought to the table for discus- 
sion as a distinct course; and that sweet 
pickles and sauces are commonly served 
separately and eaten with spoons. _Last- 
ly, a modest dessert crowns the repast, 
which is usually supplemented by sand- 
wiches of bread and cheese. There are 
some very delicious dishes served upon 
the Teutonic table whose fame is already 
worldwide, and others yet to become im- 
mortal ; but it certainly must be admitted 
that the genius of the people is not culi- 
nary, nor are elegance and taste in the 
gastronomical department distinguishing 
characteristics. 

The young married people will prob- 
ably begin housekeeping in an é/age, 
after the fashion most common in Ger- 
many. Ifthe bridegroom be a merchant 
or banker, however, he will occupy the 
whole establishment, his offices or sales- 
rooms taking the lower floor. The sen- 
timent which induces a gentleman to 
detach his private life as far as possible 
from those pursuits that connect him 
with the public is not shared by the Ger- 
mans, business-men here usually com- 
bining their commercial and domestic 
relations under one roof. 

It will be gathered from these state- 
ments how widely dissimilar is the social 
status and mode of life in Germany of 
men whose professions or occupations 
command the highest consideration in 
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our own land, learned professors, physi- 
cians, clergymen, members of the bench 
and bar, merchants, bankers, etc., occu- 
pying a station here scarcely superior to 
that of our petty tradesmen. The posi- 
tion of the Protestant clergyman is in lu- 
dicrous contrast with his sacred calling: 
as a rule, no aristocratic lady receives 
her pastor as a guest in her house. The 
average income of professional men of 
this class is about twelve hundred and 
sixty-six thalers, or one thousand dollars 


of our money. It must be remembered, . 


however, that this sum represents con- 
siderably more in Germany than it would 
in the United States. : 

The young housekeeper will now be 
installed in her new office, but she will 
not be so genuine a mistress of it as my 
American reader may suppose. It is cas- 
tomary in Germany for the man to exer- 
cise a personal surveillance and control 
over all domestic regulations and ex- 
penditures, so that the wife is, strictly 
speaking, more like the steward of his 
house than the mistress of his home. 
Her position is meanwhile an arduous 
one. A lady is expected to do all the 
cooking and laundry-work of her house- 
hold, washing excepted, together with 
such service as is usually assigned to 
the American housemaid; while tht one 
rude servant who is apportioned to a fam- 
ily scrubs the uncarpeted floors, chops the 
kindling-wood and carries the coal, tills 
the garden and does the washing. This 
is not confined to the middle class or 
classes: ladies of lofty title and estate, 
unless their means are exceptionally 
large, perform all these functions in com- 
mon with their humbler-born sisters. The 
obligation of unremitting drudgery for wo- 
men is so universally maintained in Ger- 
many that no class of society escapes it. 
This statement presents a striking incon- 
gruity with the received idea of the Ger- 
man woman gathered from the German 
literature, but not more striking than that 
furnished by the fact. Woman in Ger- 
many is theoretically the helpless de- 
pendant, the unassertive worshipper at 
the shrine of the man. It is her own 
boast that she is so. Yet the part she 
performs in the partnership of married 
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life is so large, so arduous and so incal- 
culably valuable, that it would seem to 
entitle her to the recompense of a pro- 
motion to something like equality with 
her lord. At present, however, she nei- 
ther possesses such equality nor desires 
it, but continues to spin day by day from 
the fibres of her own life the wings with 
which her nobler mate soars into the 
empyrean. Her, patience, her industry 
and her thrift are beyond praise. In this 
land of poverty and pride, where lofty 
claims and slender purses go hand in 
hand, they have their amplest exercise. 

The German home is a very barren- 
looking place to American eyes—devoid 
of individuality and destitute of grace, 
a meagrely-furnished upholsterer’s es- 
tablishment, filled with incongruous arti- 
cles, and wholly lacking that harmony 
of arrangement and fitness of selection 
and adaptation that makes our dwelling- 
places so dear and sightly. A brief sketch 
will convey the outline picture. A draw- 
ing-room without carpet, a scant floor- 
cloth or several rugs of strongly - con- 
trasted colors covering the stained floor ; 
a German Ofen, a permanent stove of 
iron or concrete, of which specimens 
were exhibited at our Exposition, occu- 
pying one corner of the apartment; a 
large centre-table drawn up against a 
sofa, the throne of the social kingdom, 
to whose honors rank or age gives title; 
some leaf-plants in the windows, oases 
in the desert ; some beautifully-embroid- 
ered mats covering small tables set stiff- 
ly at intervals against the wall; a schrank 
or two for books or china and glass; 
stuff-covered chairs; curtains of Not- 
tingham lace; a clavier—a piano in up- 
right form; and the inventory is com- 
plete. In the middle classes one must 
almost always add a bureau with a glass 
over it, in the drawers of which the bon- 
nets, etc. are kept, ladies in Germany, 
owing to the scantiness of their accom- 
modations, living literally all over their 
houses. 

Such is the surface picture, but it car- 
ries a poor impression of all that is con- 
veyed by the barren scene it represents 
—a scene in which one reads a long and 
dreary chapter from the book of German 
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life. The stranger, standing sad and wist- 
ful in these precincts, feels the sordid 
cares, the endless labor, the narrow. re- 
strictions, of that life press heavily upon 
his soul. He looks in vain for traces of 
the beings that inhabit this dwelling- 
place, for sign of the pervading spirit 
without which the stateliest mansion that 
could enshrine human life were little bet- 
ter than a sepulchre. Nothing rewards 
him. Tables and chairs are there, and 
that is all; and not one single evidence 
exists to prove a title to the sacred, elo- 
quent name of home. 

The dining-room: another large table 
drawn up against a sofa, the father and 
mother of the family during the meals 
seated on the sofa, that ‘being the place 
of honor; the room presenting an incon- 
ceivable appearance of crookedness, the 
master and mistress of the mansion a lu- 
dicrous one of discomfort, the table being 
high, the sofa low; more cabinets; a barer 
floor; and that is all. 

The sleeping-rooms: I hesitate to por- 
tray them with the exquisite vision of 
those altars of womanly taste and ten- 
derness common in America fresh in 
my memory: it seems cruel to paint so 
rough a contrast. 

Is it, then, that the German woman is 
wholly lacking in those finer instincts 
and perceptions which give her sex its 
distinctive character and ministry? Sure- 
ly not. Rather is it that the conditions 
of her stern, laborious life, bound, Ixion- 
like, to an ever-revolving wheel of daily 
toil, isolated from all intellectual asso- 
ciation with men, cramped by poverty, 
harassed by petty cares, leave her nei- 
ther time nor motive to develop these 
graceful faculties, to feel and gratify 
these higher needs. 

The young housekeeper obtains her 
servant by notifying the police, who sup- 
ply her with a Bauermidchen and super- 
intend the negotiation between them af- 
ter the fatherly fashion common in Ger- 
many. This matter, like most others, is 
regulated by law. The contract is made 
for six months, and, except in case of 
some grave allegation on either side sup- 
ported by proof, cannot be broken. The 
inconveniences of such an arrangement 
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are patent. Mutual dissatisfaction often 
begets serious discomfort. I must say, 
however, despite the energetic assevera- 
tions of the German housewives to the 
contrary, that the servants here appear 
to me to be deserving of commendation, 
It is true that they are not fitted by ed- 
ucation for any special department of 
household work, and can only fulfil the 
rough office of the scullion. Yet, being 
German women, they possess, in com- 
mon with their better-born sisters, the 
industry, patience, humility and endu- 
rance which stamp the type. 

We now come to one of those curious 
inconsistencies which exhibit themselves 
so oddly through all human societies, 
The German Hausfrau, who is the par- 
agon of workwomen, who thinks it no 
dishonor to take upon herself the rough- 
est and most menial offices of domestic 
labor, and whose economy is a proverb, 
finds it wholly inadmissible and beneath 
her dignity to do her own sewing. The 
incalculably lighter and more delicate 
manipulations of the seamstress must all 
be committed to hired hands. However 
small her means, however large the sac- 
rifices involved, dressmakers must come 
to her house at the different seasons to 
renew and: remodel the old, to design 
and achieve every fresh addition to her 
wardrobe. Needlewomen must overhaul 
her breakfast-caps and laces: milliners 
must decide upon and effect every alter- 
ation in her bonnets, even to the adding 
of a flower or the withdrawal of a bow. 
Skill and taste must be summoned by 
her from a class inferior to her own and 
less cultured than herself, and sit in neat 
attire and commodious surroundings cut- 
ting cashmeres and knotting ribbon and 
lace, while the mistress of the mansion 
turns the dripping joint in the oven or 
pounds the mighty bones for the soup. 

It is vain to endeavor to reason with 
her as to the manifest impropriety of this 
distribution of labor: there are argu- 
ments to silence your rhetoric at the out- 
set. She has always been accustomed 
to it; it is the Mode, precedent has cast. 
upon the practice her sacred mantle; 
and, finally, she could not do the finer 
work if she desired, for she has never 
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“been taught.” In Germany everything 
must be taught. Tact and skill do not 
come by nature or become absorbed ex 
passant, as it sometimes seems in the 
case of our nimble-witted, nimble-finger- 
ed American girls. A regular process 
of careful instruction and industrious ap- 
plication must lead up to every acquisi- 
tion that claims your admiration. There 
are no better-educated people than the 
Germans, and certainly none more con- 
scientious in regard to the accuracy of 


their knowledge; but their acquirements | 


and the measure of their facility in any de- 
partment are invariably gained by hard, 
resolute work. 

The prices paid to the seamstress and 
her class of artisans are fabulously low, 
in the smaller towns not exceeding fif- 
teen Silbergroschen, or thirty-six cents 
of our money, per day, and often not 
reaching that. The position of the artist 
is, however, one of power, and, if she be 
skilled, of despotic power. Custom has 
made her a necessity to the female com- 
munity: circumstances have thrown that 
community helplessly upon her. If she 
does not choose to dress it, how is it go- 
ing to be dressed? If the dressmakers of 
Germany were to strike the consequences 
would be frightful. The community is 
aware of this: hence a series of genu- 
flections at the shrine of the goddess droll 
towitness. She is capricious, as becomes 
her, breaks her engagements inevitably, 
apologizes blandly, and repeats the of- 
fence. The propitiation of the dress- 
maker would furnish the materials for 
acomedy. The Gnadige Frau Grafinn, 
so haughty to her inferiors usually, waxes 
humble here, suppliant, has recourse to 
fiction, She is going on a little journey 
—the date is fixed for the next week— 
can she rely upon the good Nékerin ? 
Asolemn covenant is made. The day 
comes, trunks are brought down and 
stand open in the room to corroborate 
the romance, evidences of hasty prepa- 
ration are strewn about. The hours pass 
—no Niherin : the fair but rather ruddy 
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countenance of the countess pales with 
rising wrath and apprehension. Noon 
comes and passes, evening, another morn- 
ing, and a message couched in language 
of profound self-abasement, wreathed 
with an intricate network of fabrication : 
clearly, she could not keep her engage- 
ment. If pardon is, however, graciously 
accorded, on Wednesday at farthest she 
will be at her post. 

The episode of Wednesday is among 
the things that were, and still no dress- 
maker: Thursday, and another commu- 
nication to her Hochgeborene (“high- 
born ”’)+or, in the case of a baroness, 
High-well-born —the Countess So-and- 
So, and more verbal abasement. She 
owns herself a culprit of the deepest dye ; 
she feels that mercy is wellnigh hopeless ; 
but the Baroness B—— had had herborne 
vt et armis to her house: a ball on that 
very night and no costume ready, etc. 
etc. etc. If the “most gracious lady” 
could defer her journey just two days 
longer, Saturday would find her at her 
feet. 

And when at last she comes, does any- - 
body imagine that she is received as she 
should be? The.lady sees her from a 
window: a sudden impulse of irrepres- 


.sible and natural indignation causes her 


to choke. But when she thinks of her 
new dress, and of the alternative of con- 
signing it to less skilful hands — reflects 
that Frau Baroninn C—— and Frau Gen- 
eralinn von D——, models of fashion, 
underga the same trials — she summons 
her gentle patience and receives smiling 
Audacity with answering smiles. 

I have purposely avoided in this con- 
nection any divergence into the broader 
sphere of male life. That life in all its 
aspects presents a scene so vigorous and 
varied, so filled with stirring elements, 
and so immeasurably superior withal to 
the singularly circumscribed and dreary 
domain of the German women, that it 
requires a distinct and exclusive treat- 
ment. MARRIOTT PYNE. 





I. 

A HAWK veered round the moun- 

tain- peak, the mountain with a 
great horseshoe brand upon its sleek 
side. Oscillations, evolutions; feathery 
prow cleaving the zther-wave, parting the 
foamy light ; dappled wing-sails poised, 
rising, falling in buoyant cadence. This 
is what the hawk saw in his diurnal sail 


about the pleasaunce of his kingdom: . 


Above him, the highest delights of 
heaven— beneath him, the lowest evils 
of earth. For there, on the remote edge 
of South Park, Colorado, broods a sinis- 
ter town. Viewed from the hawk’s nest 
on the crag, its most repulsive feature 
is a deep ragged seam running parallel 
with it, whose depths are strewn with 
skull-like stones, bleached and smooth 
and ominous. This seam is a gulch, 
erst the bed of a mountain-torrent, but 
now voided of those clear waters and 
traversed only by the yellow stream 
guided in a cataract down its side. It 
is a productive gold-washing: the banks 
of red earth rising perpendicularly about 
it, with broken pinnacles left standing 
here and there, are crumbling and re- 
ceding night by night. Such insecure 
foundations befit the towns which they 
harbor—Sunshine on the one hand, its 
parasite, Chinatown, on the other. In 
the filthy hovels of the latter herd the 
Asiatic gulch-workers: a stranger takes 
covert satisfaction in noting that so vile 
a growth is not solidly grounded. Sun- 
shine, its very name a trap, festers on a 
slanting hillside, and séems sliding down 
to greet the horrible fissure below it, 
which yawns upward, eager for the fray. 
There is a road down into it, as down 
every gulf—a gentle, well-worn descent 
—and one up the farther side, hidden 
by jagged boulders, as the upward road 
always is. Beyond extend the plains, a 
tangle of perennial flowers. 

The town itself is defiantly shabby: it 
wears scars and defects with an uproar- 
ious air, overhanging the chasm with 
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impetuosity. The narrow streets are va- 
riously lined—sometimes with quite new 
houses, again with others dark as from 
premature age, but all in various stages 
of decay. Here and there is a gap, as 
of some black vacancy in a huge jaw, 
and through such the red gulf is seen, 
open and expectant. Vainly the plains 
shine opalescent — vainly the mountain- 
chain undulates and soars in aspiration, 
stretching its “vanishing mazes” for 
leagues away. Here are neither eyes to 
see nor ears to hear. Some of the little 
dwellings have flowering porches and 
windows: in the suburbs is a painted 
villa, where carefully-nurtured trees mur- 
mur and rustle, their feet in toying rivu- 
lets. These more home-like shelters 
have an air of unsuspicious innocence 
which only serves to heighten the vicious 
aspect of the settlement. High winds 
scour the hillsides bare. The people are 
rough and hard: they are like the town, 
brooding; like the gulf, devilish; some 
few, like the rare glimpses of brightness, 
attractive. . The women for the most 
part are sullen and sombre. There are 
but few little children, making one wish 
there were none; and God has heard 
the wish, which has perhaps been an 
entreaty on the lips of some poor moth- 
ers. Summer scorches, rain lashes at, 
Sunshine. All adverse elements come 
hurtling down the rocky gorges upon de- 
cay and filth and gloom; the gulf’s maw 
glistens; the poised town leans over and 
hearkens to the ravings of the befouled 
water and the stream of imprecations 
rising from below. 

Toward the close of a day now almost 
forgotten autumnal gales were coursing 
through Sunshine streets. Clouds of dust 
obscured the town, but with no merciful 
veiling: seen in snatches through their 


sombre pall, the gulch loomed fathom- 


less, and was even more terrible in this 
uncertainty than in its perceptibly-meas- 
urable depth. Here and there upon the 
mountain - slopes changing cottonwoods 
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flashed lurid orange hues from amongst 


darkling pines, or hung like glittering 
lightning-bolts above the precipices. One 
red finger of light suspended in the west 
menaced a gathering cloud-rift: beneath 
windows all ablaze with its fiery signifi- 
cance there sat a wondering child, wide- 
eyed at this unwonted splendor of his 
squalid home. 

With the débris peculiar to such local- 
ities — débris which sweeps up the road- 
way in all its homeliness at morning, and 
which the shifting breeze convoys gayly 
back at eventide—débris amongst which 
each householder may for months recog- 
nize the refuse of his own establishment 
—there tramped up the street a man. 
Amid the swirl of cans and eddy of 


hoops and rags he held on his defiant _ 


course, unamused, unobservant. Square 
of brow as of figure, the same close knit- 
ting visible in both, dark of eye and nar- 
row of nostril, with black hair matted to 
around head, with dogged look and step, 
Joe Ramsay passed saloon and stable 
with no more than a furtive conscious- 
ness of both. Both reciprocated. From 
out the reckless mood of the one and the 
slangy joviality incidental to the other 
there shone a dubiousness regarding this 
passer-by which was marked and foreign 
to Sunshine. There men were swiftly 
determined, acted and ceased from ac- 
tion, but doubt was a prolonged threat- 
ening which might breed — anything. 
That is a black word, whose scope of 
awful possibility might in such a place 
make such a marked man quail. What 
it signified Joe Ramsay did not pause to 
learn. He strode on from beneath the 
sunset rays to where the clouds hung 
swart, leaving stern hints and flagging 
patiences behind him. Drawing near the 
hut, whose panes of fire were slowly 
cooling, he paused irresolute, then with 
changed gait slouched forward, almost 
haltingly the last few steps. Doubtless 
his recording angel set down upon the 
yet blank page of his good impulses that 
incipient hesitation, the first, as the last, 
of his wild career. His coming startled 
the wistful little watcher in the dust near 
his feet, and the rounded baby figure tot- 


tered to its tiny height. 
Vor. XXIV.—20 





“Say now, Tommy, where's your sis- 
ter? where’s Liddy ?” 

“Liddy in ’ouse,’’ piped the clear voice. 

“Call her now, there's a good chap,” 
said the deeper tones, sounding more 
harsh in attempted blandishment. 

Tommy merely smiled a vague baby 
smile. 

“Call Liddy! call!’ imperiously. 

“No, no: dood Tommy — not bovver 
Liddy.” 

The man stamped with impatience, 
and, stooping, pinched the plump shoul- 
der nearest him. A shrill scream from 
the baby, his cries of “ Liddy! Liddy!” 
a writhing of Ramsay's lips which was 
their habitual smile, and the advent of 
a lithe hurrying figure, were simulta- 
neous. 

Though Liddy came springing out like 
a pantheress to her young, the maternal 
instinct gave way to a more impetuous 
one when she saw who stood near. Ig- 
norant of Ramsay's connection with a 
grief whose cause might have been read- 
ily referred to any of the passing vexa- 
tions of childhood, she glanced back at 
the house warningly as he drew behind 
arock. Snatching up the flying child, 


whose cries were poured into the sanc- 


tuary of her neck, she followed the man, 
and paused at his side. With one foot 
forward, her form retreating, head erect, 
arching brows and parted lips, her dra- 
peries blown back in deep blue masses, 
a light (not of the sunset, alas!) on her 
face, the girl’s whole frame was one tense 
question. The baby’s shrieks quivered 
down the gamut into soft coos: from his 
vantage-ground on her shoulder he stared 
across at the rose-garlanded brows of 
gathered peaks, the enemy at his back 
forgotten when unseen. 

“I’ve just a word to say to you, Lid- 
dy,”’ her lover whispered hoarsely. 

“T don’t know as I'll hear it, you've 
been so long a-comin’.”’ 

“Well, ain’t I come now? An’ I'm 
goin’ to speak out too, my girl.” 

“Whether I’m willin’ or not?” came 
saucily from Liddy. 

His set face answered for him before 
his lips said “ Yes.” 

Liddy fretted her tawny head. As a 
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bird on the bough swings from side to 
side, and, singing, pauses in the airy act 
at the first note of alarm, so she paused, 
her arch pose stiffening into a mockery 
of itself. For Ramsay’s look constrained 
her heart- beats: her cheek and the sky 
paled together. 

“I've got no time to fool,” heswore: “I 
say, I’ve not got notime. Things is look- 
in’ worse for me: I must know where I 
stand. Will you take me or leave me, 
Liddy? You've got your choice, but 
you'd better say now, mow.” 

The emphasis of this last word was 
magical: it peopled the dusk with hood- 
ed menaces. It recalled to Liddy’s mind 
many whispers of past weeks, the suspi- 
cions and avoidances of men whose code 
was the loosest border one. It caused 
thoughts of a late mysterious murder to 
creep across her brain with elusive sig- 
nificance. She could not have told how 
these things came to her: she cared not. 
No dainty shyness had been fostered with- 
in her there beside the gulf—no delicate 
impulses. She had conducted herself 
with care from a certain proud femininity, 
an instinctive avoidance of evil, though 
its germs were daily hatched in her sight. 
She resisted the material loves about her 
with fierce feline persistence. But here! 
now! Joe Ramsay was in danger — her 
own Joe. Her olive skin glowed, her 
limbs thrilled, her very hair was alive 
with magnetism, her gray circling eyes 
shone upon him. 

“Well, are you goin’ to answer a fel- 
low on the square or not? Don't keep 
me waitin’ when you know I love you. 
I’m off tonight, Liddy. I want you. I’m 
off across the Park, drove like a dog, and 
alone, unless you'll come with me. I love 
you: come!” 

She never saw the selfishness, she ig- 
nored the risk. She was only an ador- 
ing, untamed girl, responding to and re- 
flecting Ramsay’s moods. She believed 


him to be as good as those about them. 
When he grasped her arm at the last 
words her lissome form swayed toward 
his with cat-like grace: their lips met. 
“Then you'll come to-night ?” 
“Where to, Joe ?” 
“Where I’m a-goin’—wzth me.” 





 - 
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Was it not enough? With Aim/ ..; 
“Yes, Joe, I will, I will!’ she cried,... 
The eager fierceness of his face relax. 
ed: “ That’s you, Liddy! Nowlisten. I'l 
be at the bottom of the gulch-road at one 
to-night. Come quiet: don’t bring noth- 
in’ with you unless it’s money. Got none? 
Curse the luck! Well, we've got a good 
piece to go, so come sharp. Mind, at 
one!” 

And again she made answer, “I will.” 
The shadows had deepened to dark- 


ness. The wind sprang out of the moun-- 


tain-defiles and leapt like a wolf at the 
throat of the town. The baby on Liddy's 
shoulder slept. That fragile spirit which 
hides in the soul of every woman living 
shrank at the night, at the distance, at 
the hour. She almost hesitated: she val- 
ued her good name. Gently she touched 
her lover’s hand. “ Will you deal honest 
with me?” she asked. 

What vows he made, what oaths he 
took, were not worth even this passing 
record. Her foolish trust flattered him, 
and yet he meant to take advantage of 
it. His rough assurances once more won 
her absolute belief. A few more words 
of caution were exchanged,’ and they 
drew apart. 

Liddy halted after.a first step. Curving 
her body about and raising her hand with 
tremulous pathos, she arrested Ramsay's 
departure. He felt a question in her 
manner, and braced himself to meet it, 
A better man would have felt it asa 
blow when it came: “Do you think I'll 
be a good wife to you, Joe? and will you 
be true to me, dear ?”’ 

He flung his arms about her. The 
child on her shoulder woke to a recol- 
lection of past wrongs, and struck with 
dimpled hands at the savage eyes 80 
near him, crying, “’At’s a naughty, 
naughty man, Liddy—naughty !” 

And this was Lydia Matlack’s last 
warning. 


II. 


A new day was advancing. : In the soft 
gray enfolding of dawn the night-wind 
was lulled to sleep. Stillness fell upon 
all things. Far up on the timber-line the 
weird cypresses, standing with stunted 
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limbs all growing back one way, and 
turning blank frontlets to the pinnacles 
above, looked like sentient things, with 
outstreaming hair and garments, arrest- 
ed in their upward career by some sight 
of horror. | 

At the first flicker of daylight across 
the gulch the paving skulls began to 
peer and glimmer out. The gulch had 
avictim. Not one of the daily ones, jab- 
bering curses as he worked knee-deep in 
water, but a dead one. ‘At the foot of the 
downward road he lay, a dark stain on 
the ground beside him, like a hateful fun- 
gus growing rapidly in the night hours: 
with daybreak the rank enlargement had 
ceased. The sun was first to see him; 
next the hawk swooped down; shortly 
after Fun Ching stumbled over the pros- 
trate figure, uttered an amazed “No 
dlunkee ?”” and squatted down to med- 
itate. The pulse of Sunshine was inter- 
mittent as regarded Chinamen. As work- 
ers they were safe: as news- bearers? 
“No sabe,” muttered the diplomatic 
Fun. Nevertheless, he trotted up to 
town again. 

In the brief period of his absence a 
change had come over the town. Be- 
fore the livery-stable a composite group 
surrounded a horseman who from the 
saddle narrated somewhat of interest, 
interlarded and interrupted with oaths. 
The faces of all wore a look of anger 
tempered with an undercurrent as of 
pre-historic doubt solved under difficul- 
ties. Fun Ching forgot his mission as 
the story met his ear. A miner at Mos- 
quito had been robbed of a large sum 
of money early in the previous night, 
and had been found stabbed through 
the lungs and apparently dead. The 
circumstances were precisely those of a 
murder now three weeks old which had 
disturbed the community. This man 
had, however, revived,,would seeming- 
lylive, and had named his assailant—Joe 
Ramsay! The declaration spread from 
mouth to mouth, eliciting more anger 
than surprise. For some time Ramsay 
had been suspected of deeds outside the 
wide limits of the general lawlessness, 
but their customs required some palpa- ' 
ble proof before their hands should be 
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raised against him to inflict the fullest — 
penalties. 

Fun Ching, listening to furious inquiry 
as to Ramsay’s probable whereabouts, 
was shrewd enough to divine that the 
gulch held the clew. Cautiously he pull-_ 
ed the coat of a man beyond him, and, 
standing well on the outskirts of the 
group, prepared for instant flight, he 
uttered a glib “George Saloman, you 
brudder im gulch, allee samee deadee,”’ 
and flitted away. 

When the startled brother reiterated 
the news, help was not wanting. The 
victim was found, ascertained to be liv- 
ing, carried to his home, and all Sun- 
shine gathered about his door specu- 
lating on his possible connection with 
Ramsay's flight. Bets as to the latter’s 
route were in order, plans were canvass- 
ed: it was a lively morning for the sa- 
loon—the stable’s harvest would come 
later. One man only was silent, leaning 
against the cabin as one who meant to 
stay. A thin, nervous man was Simon 
Matlack, with a shambling irresolution 
written all over him. To-day he was so 
altered that his fellows scarcely knew | 
him, and at any less stirring moment 
would have commented upon the fact. 
His colorless face was firm as he locked 
his secret within his breast and waited 


-for the wounded man to speak. 


At last there came to the door a weep- 
ing woman: “ He’s come to, boys, an’ it 
was Joe Ramsay. He met Joe an’ a wo- 
man late last night in the gulch, saw Far- 
nell’s horses, guessed somethin’ was up, 
an’ tried to stop ’em, but Joe cut him 
down. They was goin’ the gulch-road, 
you see, boys—goin’ to cross over.” 

Half a dozen men withdrew from the 
group. With matter-of-fact quietude they 
looked to pistols, saddled horses, and 
mounted. At the street-corner Matlack 
joined them. 

“What is it, Sime?” queried the leader. 

“T’m one o’ you.” 

‘What fur now, old man ?” 

‘Well, he’s—d@——n !—he’s took my 
Liddy with him!” 

A burst of execration, of whipping and 
spurring, a clattering into the chasm, and 
the bloodhounds were off. 
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The day paled, the night faded, a bril- 
liant moon was passing when Sunshine 
saw the seven returning, with two prison- 
ers in their midst. Two? They had only 
expected one back: the other, according 
to precedent, should have been left —a@ 
nothing —by the road or on the plain. 
Curiosity was rife: the town surged into 
the alleys and up to the horses with sav- 
agely-derisive greeting. 

Convoyed thus grimly, Ramsay’s as- 
pects were not yet hopeless. He seem- 
ed, on the contrary, a man who had 
risked a card which might yet win him 
the desperate game. By his side rode a 
womar. Who was she? Not Liddy. The 
entire community knew Liddy from a 
child, but to this woman (girl no long- 
er) no one speaks. Her own mother 
looks steadily at her, coldly dumb as she 
passes. Ramsay and his captors have 
exchanged words on the journey, but no 
voice has for a moment come to this wo- 
man drowning the accusing inner tones 
which she hears. She had been found 
abandoned by the roadside. When first 
made aware of pursuit, Ramsay had or- 
dered her down from her horse and left 
her just where the road split intwo. I do 
not think he even heard her agonized 
entreaties as he mounted her fresher 
horse and galloped off, leading the oth- 
er: his life was the merest chance just 
then, while his fancy had had full 
play. 

When the seven came up, Liddy told 
them nothing, but without speaking, with 
seemingly unconscious looks and cun- 
ning inclinations of the body, she man- 
aged to delude them into taking the 
wrong road of the two which led among 
foot-hills, both having fresh tracks upon 
their surfaces. When they did retrace 
their way and captured Ramsay, a veil 
as of blindness fell over her face. Then, 
stricken and contemned, she rides by a 
broken fence ineffectually hedging a 
wretched garden where a little child is 
at play. The procession and clamor 
draw him to the barssthe matted curls 
are brushed backward in the effort to 
see everything, the curious lids are lift- 
ed, are widened: with a rapturous sob 
in his throat, “Ay Liddy / my dee Lid- 
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dy! here I is!” he shouts and struggles 
after, her sole welcomer. 

As the prisoners are. conducted to the 
tavern rapid questions are asked and an- 
swered. The Mosquito gold had been 
found upon Ramsay's person, and the 
intention had been to execute him at 
once. At this juncture the listeners were 
unaffectedly surprised and tumultuous in- 
quiries arose, all of which may be sum- 
med up by Saloman’s grim “ D——n! 
why didn't you?” 

“Because he begged to be let see his 
mother first.” 

The reply was given in all good faith 
and so received. I admit it is amazing. 
Even those whose friends had been in- 
jured appeared to recognize an odious 
necessity for postponing “the show.” 

“His mother? Gosh! yes. Forgot 
the old woman,” was the universal sen- 
timent. 

“Who's a-goin’ to fetch her ?” 

“T’m goin’, I reckon.” 

“Yes, Halliday’s goin’.” 

“On his young colt ?”” 

“T'll be d——d if he isn’t!” 

“ He'll be d——n quick, then.” 

“S’posin’ we'd forgot Mother Ram- 
say ?” 

Such was the cross-fire of words, far 
hotter in reality than can be described, 
while the “young colt’ was led out. 
He was a thing of steel and silk, his 
grand being animated by intelligence 
and controlled by endurance. His nos- 
trils drank in great volumes of air; his 
step was large and free: when his mas- 
ter mounted, he was carried away as 
conquerors are carried. Mrs. Ramsay 
was evidently a power. For no other 
would the “young colt’ have been sent 
upon such a hurried errand. One of 
those rare women who are felt wher-, 
ever they go—whose union of purpose 
and judgment, whose balanced intuitions 
and calm readiness of action, bring the 
weak into a sheltered subjection and the 
strong into a desirable alliance, —the 
whole rude county respected her, and 
Sunshine had the single virtue of plum- 
ing itself upon possessing her. Her dues 
were unquestioned: she who forced a 
way in the midst of the many for the 
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rights of the few was in absence recalled 
as a living potentiality, not a memory. 

Up the valley rode Halliday through 
gay fall-flowers whose scattered petals 
spread a royal tapestry beneath the young 
colt’s cleaving feet. Past the dim wood, 
past ravine, settlement and panting forge, 
he galloped until he reached the deserted 
village of Montgomery at the confluence 
of splendid ranges. Like a blur upon 
rich beauties of landscape it lay beside 
a scarred pass. The houses from whose 
chinks the purple pennant-grass waved 
fitfully—whose. staring vacancies where 
doors and windows should have been 
seemed visages from which the mind 
was absent—in whose interiors still lay 
household utensils, each in an unwont- 
ed place, as though dropped by nerveless 
hands at the first sudden instinct of flight, 
—these houses were bleak foils to the 
loveliness of the scene. A shadow as of 
great pathos hung over the place. Mills 
where huge and rusting machinery thrust 
out massive iron arms like a helpless 
giant were mutely conscious of desola- 
tion. The barns offered no suggestion 
of stored grain or opportune shelter ; the 
thresholds mourned a human foot; the 
streets were trackless; the town knew 
itself to be no abiding-place, and stood 
deserted and ashamed. There are fel- 
low-towns to be found wherever the tide 
of mining speculation has waxed strong 
and swiftly ebbed, but none more sad 
than Montgomery. 

Mrs. Ramsay had come hither for her 
annual herb-gathering, and stood in a 
doorway as Halliday rode up—a small 
woman in a dark stuff gown and white 
kerchief. Her hair was of a pearly white, 
her complexion still delicate. Her eyes 
possessed her worn face, burning with 
inextinguishable glow: they were the 
eyes of Venice, golden, limpid, marvel- 
lous. Her finely-cut mouth was mas- 
tered by nerves of iron: she lived In- 
telligent Will personified. 

Halliday met her welcoming hand: 
“Tain’t come to stop, Mother Ramsay.” 

“What is your news, then, Halliday ?” 
Her voice was that of a well-educated 
Person (and she was such), having also 
a characteristic resonance of its own. 
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“ Well, you see—you know— Joe—” 
stammered the messenger. ier 

Her eyes flashed knowledge upon him. 
“I see,” she said, and stepped toward 
the horse. “Stay! tell me in detail if 
there is time.” The melting eyes belied 
the cool, even voice. + . ; 

Halliday choked over his tale, but she 
gathered most of its meaning: then, 
mindful of passing time and the un- 
controlled natures fourteen miles away, 
she stepped on a mossgrown stone alert- 
ly, she took the young colt’s mane in 
her hand, she was seated, she was off. 
It was like riding one of those steeds 
of Shelley's: ‘ 

My coursers are fed with the lightning ; 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream ; 
And when the red morning is brightening 


They bathe in the fresh sunbeam : 
They have strength for their swiftness, I ween. 


As she left Montgomery, so she enter- 
ed Sunshine, where her wild advent was 
cheered. Granite is not more gray and 
hard than was she when she entered the 
room in which judges and captives were 
seated. It was full time she came. Re- 
crimination had begun; men had grown 
hot at the ring of their own words; delay 
had become insupportable. Just as she 
crossed the threshold a taunt was flung 
at Ramsay: “An’ you shook the girl off 
to save yourself, you hound!” 

What was once Lydia Matlack opened 

its marble lips: “You de/ I made him 
go.” 
Utter bewilderment seized hold of her 
lover. He had probably never heard the 
word magnanimity, but its: royal spirit 
quelled his rude soul. He grasped dim- 
ly at a loftier ideal in that moment, when 
he drew closer to the girl and said with 
a tempering of respect, “I wish I could 
make it up to you, Liddy.” 

The approaching mother heard and 
divined. She had come to bid farewell 
to the one disgrace of her life: she de- 
termined then and there that Liddy 
should have another chance’ in this 
world. With this sudden resolution im- 
pregnating her whole person, she waved 
back the men who were gravely leaving 
the room. “Stay, boys,” she asked them 
simply. 
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“We're d——d sorry,” the spokesman 
began, “Is’pose you know how it is?” 

“I do, and I wish to speak to you all, 
to everybody: will you hear me out?” 

In token of consent thelisteners choked 
up doors and windows, and were then 
still. Ramsay's.very nails grew white: 
what he had hoped for in requesting 
the interview was coming. 

“Boys,” spoke the mother solemnly, 
“you all know me. You remember how 
I have lived amongst you, sharing the 
hard daily life with a heart and hand 
for every misfortune and no hints at a 
better past. When Indians attacked us 
in earlier times I loaded your rifles, I 
fought with you, I helped bury your 
dead. When better days came I had 
always a counsel for you, I nursed your 
babies, I comforted your wives. I have 
stood between you and murder and hate 
and wrong again and again. Is it true?” 

Fifty deep voices made answer: “It 
air true.” 

““When you were sick you cams to 
me; when you were troubled you came 
to me; when you were dazed and mad 
and changed to devils, I went to you 
and held you back. Still, I asked noth- 
ing of you. When the Indian war broke 
out so near us I sent my husband to it. 
You knew him as a quiet, listless man, 
and chaffed at his going. He went be- 
cause I said, ‘It is your duty: you must 
go.’ After he fell, shot to the heart, I 
sent my Frank to take his place. You 
recollect how he died ?” 

An attesting shudder spread like a 
wave to those outside in the street. 

“Still,.I had Jim left: Joe I had not, 
because from his babyhood he was nev- 
er mine, like the rest: he had been born 
here. I had Jim. When the shaft fell 
that day at Mosquito and every one fear- 
ed to venture down, he looked round at 
me— my brave boy! my best! I said, 
‘Go, my son.’ He saved two of you be- 
fore he met his death: is it true?” 

Could’ it be sobs that the walls re- 
echoed—those and the word “True’’? 

“Yonder boy is my last. He is what 
you have made him. You have long 
since robbed him of his soul: you would 
now destroy the body. You stamp your 





work with your likeness, and then you 
break it. I repeat: he is what you have 
made him. Is it true?” 

Silence confronts her. 

“Is it true ?”” she reiterates rigidly, 


true.” 

“Then you bear witness. 
en this settlement three lives : 
this one. Let him free. q 
I demand Joe Ramsay at your hands,” — 

What a tumult arose! She quelled it 
with glances dilating as fire-flames shift 
and mount. She encountered expostu. 
lations, fierce refusals, word-avalanch 
with that inexorable sentence, “Thed 
and I demand him.” ‘ 

Finally, she saw tokens of yielding if 
those who dared not refuse her outright, 
and drew the breath spent swimmem 
draw. when the shallows are reached, 
The prey was relinquished, people I- 
ing that all Mother: Ramsay's virtu 
were cancelled as they sullenly consent. 
ed. Her son would have thanked her: 
with uplifted hand she stopped him. 
“Go!” she said. “Yours was the worst 
birth- agony, but it was nothing com- 
pared to that with which I give you to 
life again. You are forbidden to re-en- 
ter this county. Go, and claim a moth- 
er no more.’ 

That the town-magistrate was pik 
she had earlier noticed.. He was beck- 
oned now to her side and briefly bidden, 
“Marry them.” 

The strange legal ceremony was per- 
formed while she stood looking firmly to 
right and to left, awing back words which 
if spoken might have resulted in outbreak 
at this last moment. When it was com- 
pleted she took Liddy to her heart. “Stay 
with me, my child,” she whispered. 

But the wife gently shook the mother 
off: she loosed the grasp of the child at 
her knee, and took the rough hand her 
husband extended. 

“Be it sO, then,’’ said Mother Ramsay 
gravely.—" Beware how you use her.” 
Then, “ Let them pass,” was her com- 
mand, while the crowd sullenly parted, 
and they rode into the gulf again and 
climbed the upward path together. ~ 

Jutta C. VER-PLANCK. 
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A STREET. 


NE of the charactersin Les Facheux, 

a sort of disinterested Colonel Sel- 
lers of the seventeenth century, had a 
scheme for increasing the prosperity of 
France by converting its entire coast-line 
into seaports. His project was received 
with that laughter which it is the province 
of comedies and great inventions to call 
forth ; nevertheless, we have seen it real- 
ized, with the difference that the whole 
French coast from Cape Grisnez to the 
mouth of the Bidassoa is spangled, not 
with ports of commerce, but with gay wa- 
tering-places. Each summer some reign- 
ing queen discovers a bit of seaboard, 
where the shrimps are in their primitive 
wildness and the bathers have never yet 
thrown a rope over the arching neck of 
the wave, and triumphantly takes pos- 
Session with her little court. An hotel 





makes its appearance; villas, by ones, 
by twos, by threes, gather around it; a 
casino rises from the waves; a. mush- 
room church in the style of the Second 
Empire springs out of the sand; and the 
new resort is a fact. The Romulus of 
one of these summer cities is not infre- 
quently some popular artist or author, 
Le Puy, near Dieppe, was one of the 
creations of Alexandre Dumas fis, Al- 
phonse Karr presided over the new birth 
of Etretat; and Trouville was invented 
somewhere about 1830 by two marine 
painters, Charles Mozin and Isabey. 
Rambling along the Norman coast in 
search of subjects, chance led the two 
artists one day to a humble fishing- 
village at the mouth of the Toucques, 
where the rugged faces and quaint cos- 
tumes of the inhabitants promised excel- 
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lent spoil for the brush. They sought en- 
. tertainment under the sign of the Agneau 
d'Or, sole inn of the village, where La 
Mére Auzeraie ruled the roast or its fishy 
substitute without a rival, and hopefully 
spread their canvases for the prey. The 
elder Dumas paid them a visit and gave 
Mother Auzeraie some lessons in cook- 
ing. In the Salon of 1834 some Paris- 
ians noticed the new name, Trouville, 
under that of Mozin on two marines, 
and the name stuck in their memories. 
They met with it again in an article by 
Dumas, and when the hot weather came 
round they made application for admis- 
sion to the Agneau d’Or, taking it and 


Trouville on the trust of the painter and. 


the novelist. Madame Auzeraie—she was 
Mother Auzeraie no longer—had the te- 
merity to ask three francs a day for board 
and lodging. Parisian economy, wrath- 
ful at being thus fleeced for the benefit 
of the Golden. Lamb, grasped its axe and 
fell to the erection of villas, thus laying 
the foundation of Trouville. 

It was not, however, till a score of years 
later, under the Empire, that Fashion 
smiled upon the new resort. The im- 
perial magistrates and officials were ill 
at ease on the strand of Dieppe, where 
the royalists had their summer quarters, 
and began to look about for a surf in 
which they could disport themselves with 
a sense of being at the same time polit- 
ically in theirelement. Dieppe had been 
started by the duchesse de Berry, and 
was absorbed by the sets of the. Fau- 
bourg St. Germain and the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. Its shore was trodden by 
the feet of the Forty Immortals, who 
at that time nearly all belonged to the 
Orleanist party, and by the deposed 
statesmen of that party, among them 
M. Thiers. The imperial court had aban- 
doned Dieppe to the opposition, and be- 
taken itself to. Biarritz, but Biarritz was 
too far from Paris for the lesser officials 
and busy men ofthe party tofollow. Trou- 
ville offered them a bathing-place within 
six hours of the capital, and thither they 
repaired. Speculation soon became sorife 
in the village that a square foot of sand on 
either side of the Honfleur road rose to 
a price equal to that of a square foot of 





solid ground in the neighborhood of the 
Parc Monceaux. Villas sprang up quick- 
ly ; an hétel de ville in the style of Louis 


XIII. was erected, and followed by two - 


parish churches: law and religion were 
thus installed as adjuvants of fashion. It 


is a watering-place religion which the - 


faithful practise at Trouville—light, ele- 
gant and modish, as suits the season, the 
place and the toilettes. The elegant and 
modish architecture of the larger church, 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours, which is 
modelled on that of the Trinité in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, forms an appropriate 
setting for this religion, and supplies the 
scenery for masses arranged on the plan 
of operas, in which groups of priests and 
choir-boys in rich vestments, with flowers, 
lights, stained windows, bells and.chants, 
make an ensemble of operatic beauty and 
impressiveness. Notre Dame de Bon Se- 
cours is in the business-street of the town, 
where the butchers and bakers, the vend- 
ors of fruit, flowers and other merchan- 
dise, carry on their trades. Between this 
street and the sea is the visitors’ quar- 
ter, which presents a jumble of hotels, 
villas, casino, milliners’ and pastry-cooks' 
shops, elbowing each other as closely as 
if confined by tlie walls of a city. There 
is little room for gardens, which do so 
much to beautify and freshen a water- 
ing-place: the Hétel de Paris, the most 
expensive in the place, is the only one 
which offers its guests the luxuries of a 
little shade and a few flower-beds. This 
absurd mania for packing the houses to- 
gether and building upward in narrow 
aspiration, instead of spreading out com- 
fortably along the shore, makes Trouville 
resemble a great anthill, and renders it 
disappointing to those who go there for 
the unsophisticated object of breathing 
the sea-air and taking sea-baths. Hence 
it has always been distasteful to the Eng- 
lish, whose open-air instincts cannot 
comprehend that passion for his native 
boulevards which leads a Parisian in 
search of recreation to plunge into an- 
other multicolored and many - voiced 
crowd; 

On Sundays this crowd is increased by 
a cargo of excursionists brought over by 
the steamer from Havre, and by a freight 
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of busy husbands and fathers whom the 
Saturday-evening train bears away from 
their desks and the Bourse to snatch a 
brief draught of domestic felicity from 
the whirlpool of froth and fashion in 
which their better halves are revolving. 

During the races the rash stranger who 
visits Trouville without having engaged 


a lodging may have to wander a Jong time 


he find one of any quality or at any price 
The week of the races is to Trouville 


of gayety, uproar and extravagance. Be- 
fore the first of August the only summer 





migrants who have arrived are the occu- 


SHRIMP-FISHING. 


pants of villas: by the twentieth every- 
body is there, and the beach has its full 
complement of children, students and 
lawyers in the vacation. Travellers who 
wish to see the most characteristic fea- 
tures of different countries are. recom- 
mended to yisit southern lands in sum- 
mer and northern ones in winter — to 
greet Naples under the focus of a June 
sun, and find St. Petersburg locked in 
its December frosts. ~To seize Trouville 
at the moment when it is most itself, the 
visitor should drop bravely down upon 
it in all the discomforts of the racing- 
week. He will find everything dearer 
than at any other time; he will be bad- 
ly served; he will have great difficulty 
in hiring a carriage, finding a place at 
the table-d’héte or getting hold of an 
unoccupied bathing-house; but he will 
have the reward of having really seen 





Trouville. ‘See Trouville, and—see it 


no more,” is the heartfelt utterance of 
many a disgusted sojourner as he climbs 
on the train which is to take him away 
on the last day of the racing-week. And 


his dissatisfaction is not without cause. ” 


‘Trouville, like many other fashionable: 
resorts—like Newport and Cowes, for in- 
stance—was not made for passing stran- 
gers, who have no open sesame to its vil- 
las. The real life of the place, with its 
pleasures and its brightness, is not in the 
Casino or the large hotels: it is in the sa- 
lons. To the favored ones who give the 
watchword of Parisian society, Trouville 
society opens its store of distractions, 
filling the hours with concerts, amateur 
theatricals, improvised balls and cha- 
rades. But the sojourner at the Hétel 
de Paris or the Hétel des Roches-Noires, 
if he have no introductions, is restricted 
to the dissipations of the Casino, which 
have a certain cheap monotony. The 





without a shelter, and may be thankful if 


what the Carnival is to Nice—a climax _ 
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Casino at Trouville is a large, ugly build- 
ing, constructed on the plan of a French 
railway -station. Its chief advantage is 
its situation close to the sea, and it is 
one which had nearly cost it its exist- 
ence in the great tide of October, 1876. 
It is composed of a covered terrace, 
where coffee may be sipped in full view 
of the sea, a billiard-room, a gaming- 
hall, a reading-room, a dancing-hall and 
a large saloon surrounded by a gallery 
which serves for theatrical representa- 
tions, concerts and large balls. Here 
one may have the good fortune now and 
then to see two or three of the company 
of the Variétés in one of the little demz- 
mondaine plays of Meilhac and Halévy, 
or the greater treat of watching one of Oc- 
tave Feuillet’s comédies. mondaines ren- 
dered by two or three celebrities from the 
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Frangais. Mesdames Judic, Theo and 
Croizette. are yearly visitants at Trou-: 
ville; and it was on its beach that the: 
equestrian portrait of the latter, with its 
background of sea, was painted by her 
brother-in-law, Carolus Duran. When: 
there are no dramatic stars at Trouville 
the evening's entertainment consists of 
the regular concert, often preceded by a 
children’s hop, which breaks up at half- 
past nine. The orchestra of the Casino 
is a good one, and the music is generally 
well chosen, but it is wellnigh impossible 
to hear anything, as the habitués consid- 
er the concert a mere accompaniment 
to their conversation. Any stranger who 
should take exception to this custom, and 
exhibit an ill-judged desire to hear the 
Pastoral Symphony or the waltz from the 
Roi de Lahore, would be set down as an 
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outer barbarian, probably as an English- 
man recently imported from Shanghai or 
Brighton. 

The American element introduced the 
“Boston glide” a few years ago at the 
Casino balls, where it has happily su- 
perseded the deux temps. These Casino 
balls are very pleasant if one has a large 
acquaintance, but there is nothing free 





and easy about them: introductions are 
as necessary as at private entertainments. 
In spite of its reputation as a “‘fast’’ place, 
Trouville has preserved a touch of exclu- 
siveness peculiar to itself, and has drawn 
the line with admirable precision between 
the monde and the demi-monde—more 
careful in this regard than Biarritz and 
other watering-places, where the mix- 
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ture of the two elements forms a hetero- | heres rigidly to the comvenances, and 
geneous society which might not inaptly | surrounds its “rosebud garden of girls" 
be termed / monde et demi. Trouville | with the thorniest hedge of propriety. A 
society is not to be arithmetically meas- | man should be aware of danger in order 
ured by this mixed number: it solves the | to avoid it: it is easy to recognize one of 
great social problem not by addition, but | these damsels. Their hats are simpler, 
by division, with rigorous proof. It ad- | their lap-dogs a trifle larger, their cos: 
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TYPES OF FISHERMEN IN HOLIDAY COSTUME. ~ 


from Paris is not unfrequently delayed, 
owing to the accumulation at the Gare St. 
Lazare of the leathery structures where- 
in all this glory is enshrined. Half a 
dozen transformations a day is the usual 
number undergone by the human butter- 
fly of the deau sexe at Trouville. First, 


tume and their tone more subdued, than 
is the case with married women. The 
latter pass from one dazzling combina- 
tion to another with a variation of mag- 
nificence which leaves the lilies of the 
field and the monarch-sage in all his 
glory at equal disadvantage: the train 
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a morning toilet, to be displayed in 
strolling on the board walk; this gives 
place to a driving-costume in the after- 
noon, which is changed again at four 
o'clock, when every one adjourns to the 
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from the pier to the Hétel-des Roches- 
Noires is the general rendezvous before 
breakfast, and again before dinner. At 
these hours the products of worm and 
Worth sweep over its boards in pano- 
ramic changes, unceasingly watched on 
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beach; at six o'clock, dressing for dinner; 
and at nine another metamorphosis. into 
full evening-dress. As at Newport, bath- 
ing finds little place. A wide board walk 
extending the whole length of the beach 
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INTERIOR OF A FISHERMAN’S HUT. 


either side by.a sedentary audience, who 
from the shade of pavilions or of spread- 
ing umbrellas well rooted in the sand 
survey the walkers with vigilant eyes. 
It is under these umbrella trees that the 
cabalistic Zotins are held where the birth 
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of each flirtation is registered and its 
growth measured—where the costumes 
are subjected to an ordeal of criticism, 
the rights of each new arrival to the con- 
sideration of society are carefully weigh- 
ed, and questions of etiquette and pre- 
cedence settled. 

Could the smallest part of these com- 
ments and decisions become suddenly 
audible to their objects filing by in state- 
ly procession, they would with one ac- 
cord flee those treacherous boards and 
regard light umbrellas as toadstools of 
the Evil One for ever after. But all the 
heads thus sheltered on the sands at 
Trouville are not concocting the venom- 
ed poison of the Zotins. Some are brought 
together in milder confidences, and not a 
few are virtuously poring over the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, which at this season 
of the year always prints a novel of Oc- 
tave Feuillet, the gentle romancer of the 
Second Empire and a prime favorite with 
the ladies who summer at Trouville. It 
is for them that the new novel is writ- 
ten: it forms a regular part of their regi- 
men, like the baths and the sea-air. It 


is soothing, invigorating, and, above all, 


it is the fashion. Un Mariage dans le 
Monde and the Fournal d'une Femme 
have been decried by some persons as 
false in tone and setting up a false ideal. 
‘It is to be feared that their critics did not 
read them at Trouville, in which case 
their carpings are of no account, for 
Feuillet’s novels were made to be read 
at Trouville, as mangoes were made to 
be eaten in Cuba. 

Below the promenade, ona firm, smooth 
beach whith slopes almost imperceptibly 
into the sea, are the bathing-houses, so 
arranged that the two sexes are kept at 
a puritanical distance from each other, 
the ladies’ quarters being guarded by a 
vigilant sentinel who bears the nickname 
of Pére la Pudeur. The beach looks to 
the north, and is in some respects an ex- 
cellent one. Its chief defect is its flatness. 
Even at high tide the bather who wishes 
to stand up to his neck in water must 
walk a long way before he can accom- 
plish his end. There are not many, how- 
ever, who are fired with such ambition. 
Good swimmers sometimes like to gain 
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more exhilaration and a sense of 
wet by striking out for the boats and 
diving from them. The majority of faint- 
hearted bathers — and they are in a lar- 
ger majority on the coast of Norman- 
dy than on the sands of New Jersey— 
dabble placidly in the saucer-like shal- . 
lowness near the water's edge, tethered 
by ropes to the shore, looking as con- 
tented and as out of place as ducks upon 
dry land. This method of bathing has, 
besides its tameness, the inconvenience 
of displaying plenty of models for a Dau- 
mier, but few enough for a Canova. Sen- 
sitive bathers, who may wish to preserve 
their anatomy from the searching exam- 
ination of the numerous glasses levelled 
seaward, have the privilege of hiring a 
cabine a flot, and being drawn through the 
waves toa deeper bathing - -place. The 
French ladies imprison their hair most 
scrupulously in the unbecoming turban 
of oilskin, having a deeply-rooted con- 
viction that salt water changes its color 
or causes it to fall out. American ladies 
know better, and the Greek maidens si b- 
mitted their locks without injury to the 
caresses of the waves, following the ex- 
ample of their sea-born goddess: 
Quand Venus Astarté, fille de l’onde amére, 
Secouait, vjerge encore, les larmes de sa mére, 
Et fécondait le monde en bordant ses cheveux. 
Trouville offers other-amusement dur- 
ing the day besides bathing, promenad- 
ing and dressing. The country in which 
it is situated, if not exactly picturesque, 
is smiling and verdant, and excursions. 
are made in all directions by long cav- 
alcades mounted on donkeys. It is the 
regular thing .to go in this way to the 
chateau of Bonneville, which is supposed 
to have been the residence of William 
the Conqueror. All that is left of its glo- 
ry is a heap of ruins tumbling over into: 
the moat, an ogive door being still erect, 
with a single tower, the Tour du Ser- 
ment, where William is said to have 
bound Harold by an oath to assist him 
in the conquest of England. There isa 
fine view from the foot of the tower over 
the valley of the Toucques and the 
beaches of Trouville and Deauville. A 
woman from the neighboring farm serves. 
as guide to the ruins, and dangles a can- 
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dle on the end of a string in the black 
depths of the oubiiette to chill the souls 
of visitors by the sight of a ghastly heap 
of bones at the bottom—bones of feudal 
knights or of contemporary sheep. When 
Bonneville has been explored the excur- 
sionist may proceed along the road lead- 
ing to Pont-l’Evéque, cross the Toucques 
and arrive at the ruins of St. Arnould 
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and of Lassay. The priory of St. Ar- 
nould dates from the beginning of the 
twelfth century: the only part still in 
existence is the crypt, which is strewn 
with remains of tombs. Under a group 
of trees is a more modern chapel, and 
a spring whose waters are reported to 
have a miraculous power ,of healing. 
They have at least that of refreshing and 
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THE HARBOR. 


cooling, so the spring is not wholly a 
humbug. . Farther on, a venerable stair- 
case, supported by ivy-mantled walls, is 
all that is left of the chateau of Las- 
say, whose history has been narrated 
by Saint-Simon. 

A pleasant drive can be taken to Hon- 
fleur, where we see the last of the Seine 
as it disappears into the Channel. The 
toad thither from Trouville winds along 
the shore, which is bordered by steep and 
iregular rocks. In the opposite direction 
a smoother road leads beside the sea past 
a string of bright and coquettish little 
towns, each with its casino, from which 





lively strains of music issue forth. It 
takes a whole day to accomplish this 
excursion pleasantly, driving through 
Villers, Houlgate, Dives, Cabourg, and 
halting at Dives to make acquaintance 
with the excellent dinners which are 
served up at the Hostellerie de Guillaume 
le Conquérant. Dives is one of, the nu- 
merous Norman towns which claim to 
have speeded the parting Conqueror on 
his celebrated trip across the Channel. . 


“But if this distinction is worn rather 


threadbare, and strict authenticity de- 
nies to our Hostellerie the fame of hav- 
ing provided the faréwell feast on that 
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occasion, the homely little Norman inn 
may still thrive on its good cheer of to- 
day and its quaint furniture of antique 
andirons, spits and candlesticks, old 
Rouen faience, Middle-Age tables and 
chairs, wood - carvings, and other curi- 
osities which make its dining-room wor- 
thy of being set down intact in the Hétel 
de Cluny. The owner of these treasures 
of bric-a-brac steadfastly refuses to part 
with a single chip of it, to the despair, 
no doubt, of scores of longing collectors. 

If we allow ourselves to be fascinated 
into making any sojourn in one of these 
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smaller watering-places, we should carry 
our entertainment with us or have the 
power of doing without, for each village 
is the resort of a particular coterie who 
rather monopolize its amusement and 
advantages, leaving but a meagre op- 
portunity of diversion for the casual vis- 
itor. If the latter wearies of a téte-a-téte 
with the sea and the game of looking on, 
his only resource will be to drive, at the 
highest speed which his hack will accom. 
plish—about six miles an hour perhaps— 
back to Trouville. 

Here one is not so dependent on so- 
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ciety to fill up the time: the beach pre- 
sents a kaleidoscope of life and gayety ; 
there are the intellectual resources of the 
books at the bookseller’s and the news- 
papers at the Casino; the consolation of 
an excellent cuésine is always at hand; 
there are the excitements of crab-racing, 
of catching shrimps and gathering mus- 
sels, The mussels—called in the Nor- 
man patois caieux—are found clinging 
to the blackish rocks which are left bare 
at low tide on the sands between Trou- 
ville and Villerville. The mussel is 
scorned in America: let me say a good 
word for him, andetestify that, cooked 2 





la mariniére, he is well worthy of regard. 
The shrimps found at Trouville are small. 
but delicate. They are of the same kind 
as the river-shrimps at New Orleans. It 
is not upon shrimps and mussels that the 
seven hundred native fishermen of Trou- 
ville expend their large energies. They 
have the reputation of being bold and 
active seamen. Despite the invasion of 
fashion which they have submitted to— 
and profited by—for the last forty years, 
they remain the same as when Charles 
Mozin painted them in his Fishermen 
drawing in their Nets, 1834. They ad- 
here to the traditional costume—a str 
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woollen cap, a swroy or stout jacket of 
tarred cloth, trousers of the same, and 
immense boots, which they replace when 
on shore by the classic sadots. Every 
night, except on the eve of a féte-day, 
they put out to sea in a fleet of about a 
hundred small barques, and every morn- 
ing, if the weather renders it possible, 
they come in again with the spoils of 
their chaluts, as the large nets are called. 
They seem to have no restlessness or 
desire to escape from the hardships of 
their life. The money which the sum- 
mer transformation of their native town 
brings in to them makes their homes 
somewhat more comfortable and the 
fishwives’ caps more resplendent with 
laces than before : that is all the change. 
Fishermen they will die, and their sons 
will be. fishermen after them. A few 
here and there have sold their fishing- 
boats to go into the lucrative profession 
of bathing - attendants, which enables 
them to enjoy a double portion of ca/- 
vados, a popular beverage composed of 
cider and brandy, but the majority stick 
to their chaluts. 

Trouville harbor is formed by the 
mouth of the Toucques. Outside is a 
channel fifty métres wide enclosed be- 
tween two piers—one two hundred and 
twenty, the other four hundred, métres 
long. In 1860 a floating dock was built 
ata cost of two and a half millions of, 
francs: its sluice is larger than any oth- 
er in the country except that of the new 
dock at Havre. The navigation of the 
port averages about six hundred vessels, 
without counting the fishing-boats. The 
old village of Trouville—the Trouville 
of Mére Auzeraie and Pére Dumas, the 
nucleus of the brilliant seaside city—lies 
close to the harbor, and is to be avoided 
by sensitive nostrils. It has to be gone 
through, however, in order to reach 
Deauville on the other side of the riv- 
er,and most of the Trouville people do 
g0 to Deauville several times a week. 

Deauville is the Faubourg St. Germain 
of Trouville. To cross the bridge over 
the Toucques is like passing into anoth- 
¢r world—a world wrapped in ennui and 
stately reserve. From the shades of its 


ennui it looks with saturnine disdain at 
Vor. XXIV.—21 
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the glare and life of its brilliant vis-a-vis. 
Deauville wears an air of blue-blooded 
and ancient respectability rather prema- 
ture, since, in its present stage of exist- 
ence, it is the younger of the two resorts. 
In 1860 it was a mere hamlet perched on 
the brow of a hill, with a church whose 
brevet of antiquity, dug up.in its parson- 
age garden, consisted of eight hundred 
gold coins bearing the effigy of Philip 
the Fair. A new era dawned in the his- 
tory of the village on the day when the 
duc de Morny, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to find a villa at Trouville, cross- 
ed the Toucques with a party of friends, 

came to Deauville, saw and acquired 
it. A great speculator as well as a great 
dandy, he no sooner sniffed the air from 

its shores than he scented the chance 

which lay in buying up a quantity of: 

that cheap, sandy waste, setting it im 
vogue, and thus raising its value a hun- 
dred-fold. He set the ball of popularity 
in motion by building a villa there him- 
self, the Villa Morny, which changed its 
name to Villa Sesto when the duchesse 
de Morny carried it over, by a second 

marriage, to the duke of that name. A 

rich manufacturer, M. Donon, who had 

joined the scheme, built the next villa, 
which, with its square battlemented tow- 

er, now covered with ivy, is one of the 

most striking on the “errasse at Deau- 

ville. M. John Oliffe, the princess Lise 

Troubetzkéi, Prince Demidoff and others 

followed suit, the fashionable world rally- 

ing to the aid of its ingenious leader with 

no want of alacrity. A race-course was 

started in the meadows by the Toucques, 

liberally endowed by the duke and put 

in the hands of the Jockey Club. _Ital- 

ian palaces with their stately colonnades 

and statues, Swiss chalets and Dutch 

cottages, sprang into being as if by en- 

chantment, till the little Norman village 

could boast of a Street of Nations almost 

as curious and varied as that atthe Champ 

de Mars last year. 

Everything was done toconceal the nat- 
ural disadvantages of the place. Its pa- 
trons imported vegetable earth and trans- 
planted ready-grown trees to the new gar- 
dens. They built a casino far exceeding 
that of Trouville in beauty and conveni- 
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ence. In time, the duc de Morny died, but 
Deauville was already /ancé-: it paused a 
moment to raise a statue to its founder, 
and went on building. It had one enemy, 
however, and that a powerful one. The 
sea looked with sullen disfavor upon the 
new speculation, and droned out an un- 
ceasing homily on the text of laying foun- 
dations upon sand. Year by year it re- 
ceded slowly, till the villas, which in the 
days of the duc de Morny had been. ca- 
ressed by the tide at high water, became 
in the time of the duc de Sesto green 
oases in a desert of yellow sand. Deau- 
ville is now as proverbially dusty as 
Pekin or Boston in an east wind. The 
irate sea has thrown up an immense 
sandbank which chokes the beach and 
leaves the bathers to disport themselves 
in a briny pond not more than three feet 
deep. The bleaching sands stretch drear- 
ily away as far as the eye can reach, with 
no trees, no sunshades or flashing toilettes 
to break their monotony, which is as des- 
olate as that of the Ostende beach in mid- 
winter. 
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Once a year, however, the neglected 
watering-place has a sudden renewal of 
animation and brightness. During the 
races it wakes from its sleep and thrills 
again with life. Then the huge hotel 
alongside of the Casino becomes at least 
half full, and, by levying a double tax 
on its customers, contrives to make bus- 
iness pay for the week. A well-known 
“turf'’-character, M. Joachim Lefebvre, 
paid a thousand francs a day for the priv- 
ilege of sojourning there with his family. 
Some gentlemen who have got tired of 
meeting little bills of this kind prefer to 
visit Deauville in their yachts, and live 
on board during the semaine des. courses. 
The prince of Wales sailed there in 1877, 
and was carried ashore from his yacht on 
the shoulders of one of his sailors: this 
created a rage for that mode of transport 
which lasted the whole season. The ca- 
bine a flot, with its harnessed quadruped, 
was left high and dry on the sand, while 
the Trouville dandies rode forth into the 
waves on the shoulders of brawny bath- 
ing-attendants. L. LEJEUNE. 
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REPONSE AU PORME “LA FLEUR ET LE PAPILLON” DE VICTOR HUGO. 


OSES et papillons, la tombe nous rassemble 
Tét ou tard. 


Pourquoi l’attendre? dis. 


Vivons ensemble 


Quelque part— 
Quelque part dans les airs, si c’est 14 que se berce 


Ton essor; 


Aux champs, si c’est aux champs que ton calice verse 


Son trésor. 


Oa tu voudras! qu’importe? Oui, que tu sois haleine 
Ou couleur, 

Papillon rayonnant, corolle 4 demi pleine, 
Aile ou fleur, 

Vivre ensemble d’abord, c’est le bien nécessaire 


Et réel; 


Aprés, on peut choisir au hasard ou la terre 


Ou le ciel. 


M. S. D. 
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DE LAUZUN, DE FERSEN AND MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


HE union of the names of the duke 

de Lauzun and the count de Fer- 
sen naturally suggests the idea of one 
of those biographical contrasts of which 
Plutarch set the example, and which, re- 
vived by authors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury partial to antitheses in form and 
language, became at one time the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

In many points these men were sim- 
ilar. Both belonged to the ancient and 
high aristocracy of their respective coun- 
tries; both were endowed by Nature with 
remarkable personal advantages; both in 
the beginning of their career were petted 
favorites of fortune, idols of the most 
brilliant court of Europe, beloved of 
women and the envy of their fellows; 
both led lives of adventure and danger, 
the recital of which recalls the romances 
of the Paladins of a mythic age; and 
both fell victims to the unreasoning fury 
of popular resentment. 

Yet this similarity of fortune would 
hardly justify a combination of their 
names but for their common interest to 
Americans as volunteers in the cause 
of the freedom of the colonies, and the 
distinguished service they rendered to 
it—one as first aide to the count de Ro- 
chambeau, who commanded the French 
contingent, and the other as commander 
of the legion of which he was proprietor 
and which bore his name. Each in turn 
was the trusted envoy of De Rocham- 
beau and Washington. From recently- 
published documents it appears that while 
in America they were warm personal 
friends — an attachment which has an 
historic bearing upon the interesting 
question of the fair fame of Marie An- 
toinette, with which their names are in- 
Separably connected. 

The public documents given to the 
world in France during the last ten 
years have thrown a flood of light upon 
the history of the period of the Revolu- 
ton, which displays scenes and charac- 
ters in new relations. By one of the com- 





pensations of which life is full, art finds 
in the realism of our time abundant and 
fresh resources. Close historic narrative, 
careful descriptive detail and minute per- 
sonal portraiture, without detracting’from 
the strength of general outline, add del- 
icate pencilling and vivid color to the 
canvas, and present past events in a 
manner so natural as to seem the un- 
rolling of a panorama contemporary to 
ourselves, the scenes of which are famil- 
iar as present occurrences, and the per- 
sonages as real as though in the flesh 
before our eyes. 

The French have always been first in 
biography. The literature of no language 
presents a succession of memoirs so fas- 
cinating as that which began with the 
quaint, simple narrative of Madame de 
Motteville, and reached its highest per- 
fection in the matchless portraits of Cou- 
sin and the fine analytic character-draw- 
ing of Sainte-Beuve. Not that English lit- 
erature has not much that is charming in 
this direction also, but the English mind 
does not readily lend itself to minuteness 
of detail, which is the chief merit of per- 
sonal biography. 

“Never,”’ says a recent author, speak- 
ing of the late studies of the period of 
Louis XVI., ‘have respect for truth, taste 
for exactness, passion for detail, the search 
for autographic documents and the pro- 
cess of analysis been pushed to such ex- 
tent. What is the consequence? A spring 
which was supposed to have run dry has 
burst forth again in great floods. Not 
ears alone of grain are gleaned, but whole 
crops are gathered. So many memoirs 
and documents of this period, seductive 
as the Siren of the fable, have come to 
light that it is being reconstructed day 
by day so perfectly that we seem at times 
to be living in it ourselves.” 

De Lauzun left, or is supposed to have 
left, an autobiography, the language and 
descriptions of which are so immodest as 
to place it out of the pale of circulating 
literature. In these secret memoirs he 
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recites his amours with a minuteness of 
detail so discreditable to him as a gen- 
tleman that, on their first appearance in 
1818, Talleyrand refused to credit their 
authenticity and pronounced them apoc- 
ryphal. “Every one,” he wrote, “who 
was acquainted with the duke de Lau- 
zun knew that to give charm to his nar- 
rative he needed only to draw upon the 
resources of his own graceful mind, that 
he was eminently a man of high tone and 
good taste, and that no one ever lived 
less capable than he of a voluntary in- 
jury to any person whatever. To such 
aman,” said he, “it is now dared to at- 
tribute the most odious satire upon wo- 
men both French and foreign, and the 
grossest calumnies upon an august per- 
sonage who in the highest rank display- 
ed as much goodness of character as in 
the extreme of misfortune she showed 
grandeur of soul. I feel,’ -he closes in- 
dignantly, “that I owe it to the memory 
of a man whose friend I was to declare 
that he did not do, and was incapable 
of doing, what is therein recorded, and 
that he would have shrunk in horror 
from writing such memoirs as it has 
been dared to put under his name.” 

The fabrication of French memoirs 
has been carried to such an extent that 
it is with extreme difficulty that the true 
can be distinguished from the false, es- 
pecially those of a period in which the 
lives of persons conspicuous for rank and 
fortune were so az jour that their small- 
est incidents were town-talk and com- 
mon property. No autographic copy of 
the autobiography attributed to De Lau- 
zun is known to exist, but there were no 
less than four copies going the rounds of 
Paris society before the publication in 
1818. The strongest evidence in favor 
of their authenticity does not affect the 
particular copy published. The count 
d’Allonville, in his own Memoirs, says 
that he had heard De Lauzun himself 
read his memoirs— D’Allonville calls 
them his unpublished memoirs. The 
latest authority on the subject, M. Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand, in his recent 
charming series of pictures entitled Les 
Beaux Fours de Marie Antoinette, says 
that notwithstanding the denial of Tal- 








leyrand the authenticity of these me- 
moirs is no longer contested. The close 
student of American history must inev- 
itably concur in the general correctness 
of this view. He will recognize in the 
minute and faithful details of the inci- 
dents of the American campaign in which 
De Lauzun took personal part indisputa- 
ble evidence that so much at least was 
written by him or at his dictation or from 
his notes; but it does not therefore fol- 
low that the account of his amours may 
not have been interpolated, or at least 
altered and exaggerated. If accuracy of 
detail were the only test of authentic 
narrative, no further argument would be 
needed; but this is to be found in all 
the pseudo- biographies of the period. 
The converse of the maxim, Fadsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus, does not, unfor- 
tunately, hold true, and minute accuracy 
in the historic part is used to entice credit 
to the personal and prurient sections, evil 
losing half its spice if not true. 

A careful comparison of the several 
memoirs of officers who served with Ro- 
chambeau in America— some of which 
have been published, while others are in 
private hands in this country —shows a 
number of passages so textually similar 
as to suggest the suspicion that they were 
prepared from some common basis of au- 
thority. The American section of De Lau- 
zun’s memoirs, which close with his re- 
turn to France, is not open to this doubt; 
but the fact is brought forward to show 
with what distrust any memoirs of this 
troubled period, when the friends of 
one day were the enemies of the next, 
and friends as enemies “to the death,” 
should be received. 

The point of greatest interest in the 
denial of Talleyrand is his indignant 
defence of Marie Antoinette, the “au- 
gust personage "’ to whom he alludes in 
the deferential style of a courtier of the 
Restoration. The character of Marie An- 
toinette has given occasion for as much 
difference of opinion as that of Mary 
Stuart, her prototype in beauty, historic 
interest and dramatic destiny. But while 
the verdict of history has gradually set- 
tled with confirming strength against the 
moral virtue of the latter, it cannot be de- 
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nied, even by those who most severely 
condemn her political career, that the 
suspicions which tarnished the fair fame 
of Marie Antoinette have one by one 
faded away, leaving her moral purity 
at last unquestioned. Indeed, what evi- 
dence could be stronger than her own 
words when in the hour of her last pas- 
sion she was summoned by the priest to 
confess and receive absolution for her 
crimes? Standing on the very threshold 
of eternity, and aware of the full import 
of her words, she answered, ‘‘ My faults, 
father—not my crimes,” 

Michelet, whose sympathies are whol- 
ly with the Revolution, nowhere accuses 
her of more than what the French term 
inconsequence, and attributes this to the 
Romanesque character of her mind. The 
age was one of affected simplicity. Rous- 
seau gave the keynote to the new har- 
mony of Nature, as it was called, in his 
Nouvelle Eloise and his Emile. Wat- 
teau, Greuze and Boucher have perpet- 
uated on canvas the straw hats and short 
petticoats of the high-born shepherdesses 
of Le Petit Trianon. Here, utterly dis- 
carding the trammels of the exaggerated 
ceremonial which was still the tradition 
of the monarchy, the intimates of the 
youthful queen played their pastoral 
comedy, disdainful, if not forgetful, of 
the outer world, which ascribed their as- 
sumption of the costume and imitation 
of the manners of a primitive society to 
a desire for a larger personal license than 
the etiquette of the court permitted if the 
appearance at least of virtue was to be 
preserved. 

The theories of the natural school led 
logically to some practice. It is not sur- 
prising to find Marie Antoinette more 
proud of that personal magnetism which 
attracted every one who came within her 
influence, and to many was as fascinat- 
ing and fatal as the spell of a Vivienne, 
than of her high estate’as the daughter 
of Maria Theresa or the queen of France. 
What woman is there, in what period of 
the world’s history shall we seek her, who 
has not valued her personal charms above 
all accidents of fortune or of birth? Is it 
strange that in her misfortunes Marie 
Antoinette should have used that pow- 
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er which Barnave confessed when he 
said, with prophetic prescience, that al- 
though he was sure that the interest 
her sorrows inspired in him would cost 
him his head, he asked no recompense 
but the honor of kissing her hand, or 
have condescended to give a lock of her 
hair with the device, “ Qui craint de mou- 
rir ne sait pas assez aimer”’ to the mu- 
nicipal Toulan, the commissary of the 
Temple prison? Both the great orator 
whose fame rivalled that of Mirabeau 
and the humble officer who connived 
at a project for her escape from con- 
finement perished on the scaffold. 
Armand Louis de Gontaut Biron, duc 
de Lauzun, and later duc de Biron, was 
the most brilliant gentleman of his day. 
Talleyrand, who was not given to flat- 
tery, said of him that he was brilliant in 
every way, handsome, brave, generous 
and accomplished. In a portrait taken 
by Rouget in 1792, preserved in the col- 
lection of military pictures at Versailles, 
he has the air grand seigneur—a bright 
eye, thin lips, regular features, an intel- 
ligent, spirituel, bold expression, with a 
dash of politeness and disdain —an air 
quite in accord with the fashion of the 
day, when every one asserted his per- 
sonality in carriage and deportment. At 
the time when he was first presented to 
the queen he was just at the close of his 
twenty-eighth year. He was already cel- 
ebrated for his bonnes fortunes, to which 
he had been trained in his childhood by 
Madame de Pompadour. Marie Antoi- 
nette noticed him with favor, and no 
doubt took pleasure in his society. In 
the memoirs attributed to De Lauzun we © 
read that he was in the highest favor, 
and that the queen made herself con- 
spicuous by the marks she showed him 
of it. Certain it is, that the count de Mer- 
cy, who reported the daily actions of the 
queen with minute particularity to her 
mother, Maria Theresa, wrote of him as 
one of those “reckless persons to whom 
the queen gave too easy access.” The 
memoirs of De Lauzun recite also with © 
great minuteness the story of the beau- 
tiful white heron-plume with which in his 
casque he appeared before the queen in 
uniform, and which she not only asked 
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of him, but wore upon her bosom; and 
with still greater unction an interview in 
which, when he announced his intention 
of leaving her in his dread of compro- 
mising her, she entreated him not to 
abandon her, and fell into his arms as 
he rose from his knees. In the volume 
already cited M. de Saint-Amand dis- 
credits the truth of these stories, and ac- 
cords faith to the versions of Madame 
Campan and others, which entirely ex- 
onerate the queen ; but he finds in them 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
memoirs. But Saint-Amand is a mon- 
archist in feelings, and no monarchist 
—unless, like Talleyrand, he had been 
under the personal influence of De Lau- 
zun—could pardon his espousal of the 
cause of the Revolution. Whether there 
ever has been any olographic evidence 
of the authenticity of the De Lauzun 
manuscript does not appear in any ac- 
counts which have come to our know- 
ledge; but from the fact that its entire 
authenticity has been contested it is pre- 
sumable that no such evidence exists. 

Recently, however, a new witness has 
arisen to testify not only to the virtue of 
the queen, but incidentally to add weight 
to Talleyrand’s opinion of De Lauzun as 
a high-toned gentleman. This witness is 
no less a person than Count Axel de Fer- 
sen, of whose honorable, simple and 
touching devotion to the queen there 
can be no question. 

Of all the memoirs of the Revolution- 
ary period, none exceed in interest the 
twovolumesentitled 7he Count de Fersen, 
and his Relations with the French Court, 
published last year (1878) by his grand- 
nephew, Baron de Klinckowstrém. 

John Axel, count de Fersen, was born 
in 1755. He belonged to a noble family 
of Sweden distinguished in the history 
of the kingdom. His father was Field- 
marshal Frederick Axel de Fersen, the 
head of the liberal party of “les Cha- 
peaux,” and three times marshal of the 
Diet. The son, after careful early train- 
ing by his father, was sent at the age of 
fifteen to travel on the Continent under 
the care of a governor, and to study at 
the military schools of Brunswick, of Tu- 
rin and of Strasburg. Everywhere he 








was received with marks of distinction, 
the archduke of Austria and the king of 
Italy giving him audience before he had 
reached his majority. He was not twen- 
ty when, on New Year’s Day, 1774, he 
was present with the Swedish minister at 
the court-reception of Louis XV., then in 
the last months of his reign. Madame 
du Barry was the reigning favorite. On 
the 1oth of the same month of January 
he notes in his diary that he “ was at the 
ball of Madame la Dauphine (Marie An- 
toinette).”’ The ball, he adds, began, as 
usual, at five o’clock and finished at half- 
past nine o’clock. On the 3oth he was at 
the bal de l’opéra. The dauphin (later 
Louis XVI.), Marie Antoinette and the 
count de Provence came in, and for half 
an hour were not recognized. Young 
De Fersen writes of this occasion that 
“Marie Antoinette taiked with him a 
long time, and that he did not recognize 
her.” Later she withdrew to a box and 
made herself known. The interest Ma- 
rie Antoinette showed in the handsome 
young officer—who was already known 
as le beau Fersen—while the wife of the 
dauphin was continued after she became 
queen. The death of Louis XV. in May 
broke up the gayety of the capital, and 
De Fersen left France. On this occa- 
sion the count de Creutz, Swedish am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles, wrote 
to the king (Gustavus III.): “ The young 
count de Fersen has just left for London. 
Of all the Swedes who have been here 
in my time, he has been the best re- 
ceived in the highest society. He has 
been extremely well treated by the royal 
family. No one could have conducted 
himself with more wisdom and propriety 
than he. With the finest of faces and 
the best of minds, he could not but suc- 
ceed in society ; and so he has, complete- 
ly. Your Majesty will surely be pleased 
with him, but what will most commend 
M. de Fersen to Your Majesty's regard 
is the nobility and singular elevation of 
his character.” 

After a few years of brilliant existence 
at the court of Gustavus, young De Fer- 
sen grew weary of pleasure and wished 
to gain distinction in war. Sweden was 
at peace, and he had to seek elsewhere 
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a field for his ambition. Returning to 
France, he was again, in August, 1778, 
presented to the royal family. Describ- 
ing his reception, he wrote to his father 
that ‘the queen, who was charming, said 
upon seeing him, ‘Ah! there is an old 
acquaintance.’”’ Her interest in him im- 
mediately revived, and she lost no occa- 
sion of showing it. At her request, he 
appeared before her in his uniform of 
a Swedish officer. During the winter he 


was received with distinction both in so- - 


ciety and at court. In 1779, upon the 
special recommendation of the king of 
Sweden and through the personal friend- 
ship of De Vergennes for his father, he 
received the appointment of aide-de- 
camp to the count de Vaux, who had 
been named to the command of the first 
French expedition, which was to sail from 
Havre, where the troops were already col- 
lected, but which never put to sea. 

It was in this year (1779) that the tongue 
of scandal first associated his name with 
that of the queen. Alluding to this period, 
Baron de Klinckowstrém quotes an in- 
teresting passage from M. Geoffroy’s As- 
tory of Gustavus III. and the Court of 
France: “On his [De Fersen’s] return 
to France his favor at court became ex- 
treme, and was soon much commented 
upon. It was in 1779, and it is well 
known that malevolent aspersions had 
been thrown upon her character as a 
sovereign and a woman before the af- 
fair of the necklace. Fersen was received 
in the intimate circle of the queen. The 
extension of the same reception passed 
for a feint to cover the peculiarly-desired 
presence of her friend. Fault was soon 
found with the little partfes made for the 
queen by Madame de Lamballe and Ma- 
dame de Polignac, to which Fersen was 
admitted. There was talk of meetings 
and prolonged interviews at the bals de 
l'opéra, of looks exchanged where inter- 
Views were impossible at the small par- 
ties at Trianon. The queen had been 
seen, it was asserted, while singing at 
her piano the passionate couplet from 
the opera of Didon, 

Ah! que je fus inspirée, 
Quand je vous regus dans mon cceur, 


to seek the eyes of Fersen, ill concealing 
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her emotion. Nothing more was needed 
publicly to add the name of the young 
count to those which calumny was array- 
ing against Marie Antoinette for political 
ends.” 

How far the heart of young De Fersen 
was touched by the evident marks of pref- 
erence on the part of the queen is a se- 
cret which no indiscretion of his has 
ever betrayed. She was at this time in 
her twenty-fourth year. Every one is 
familiar with the exquisite description 
Burke gives of her as he saw her while 
dauphiness at Versailles. “Surely,” says 
he, “never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move 
in — glittering like the morning star, 
full of life and splendor and joy.” Her 
charms had now ripened. A portrait of 
her by Madame Vigée le Brun as she 
was in 1779 is fuller in detail. ‘“ Marie 
Antoinette,” she says, “ was tall, admira- 
bly formed, of full but not excessive figure 
—her arms superb, perfect in form, and 
her feet charming. She was the woman 
of all France who was graceful in motion, 
carrying her head quite high, with a maj- 
esty which distinguished the sovereign 
from all her court, while yet that majes- 
ty in no way diminished the gentleness 
and sweetness of her countenance. In 
a word, it were difficult to convey to one 
who has not seen the queen an idea of 
such a union of grace and nobility. Her 
features were not regular: she inherited 
the long and narrow oval peculiar to the 
Austrian race. Her eyes were not large, 
their color almost blue; her expression 
was amiable and intelligent; her nose 
thin and pretty; her mouth not too large, 
though the lips were rather full. But 
what was most remarkable in her face 
was the splendor of her complexion. I 
have never seen one so brilliant; and 
brilliant is the word, for her skin was so 
transparent that it took no shadow, so 
that I could never describe it to my sat- 
isfaction: colors fail me with which to 
paint the freshness, the delicate tints, 
which belonged to that charming face, 
and which I have never found in any 
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other woman.” De Tilly, who was one 
of her pages, said of her eyes that “they 
assumed all characters: her eyes, neither 
green nor blue in color, recalled the 
changing tints of the waves of the sea 
—eyes which seemed to fathom the 
depths of the ocean. and reflect the azure 
of the sky.” De Ségur says of the dignity 
of her manner that it inspired respect, 
while grace softened its majesty; and 
Madame Campan recalls her divine 
walk, her bewitching smile and the au- 
gust serenity of this enchanting being, 
whose proud carriage recalled the daugh- 
ter of the Czesars. 

Difficult as it must have been for a 
youth to break away from the fascina- 
tion of such a presence and the distinc- 
tion of such a preference, the courage 
and character of De Fersen were equal 
to the test. He was earnest in his ef- 
forts to secure a post in the expedition 
preparing to sail for America under the 
command of De Rochambeau. An ac- 
count of his behavior on this occasion 
is found in a secret despatch addressed 
to Gustavus III. by the count de Creutz 
which is preserved in the archives at 
Upsal : 

“roth April, 1779. 1 must confide to 
Your Majesty that the extremely kind 
reception of the young count de Fersen 
by the queen has given umbrage to many 
persons, I admit that I cannot help be- 
lieving that she had a penchant for him: 
I have seen marks of it too certain to ad- 
mit of any doubt. Young Count de Fer- 
sen has conducted himself in this matter 
in a manner admirable for its modesty 
and reserve, and ‘particularly so in his 
determination to go to America. By his 
departure he will avoid all danger, but 
he certainly shows a firmness of charac- 
ter beyond his years in surmounting this 
seduction. The queen could not take 
her eyes from him in the last days: when 
she looked at him they filled with tears. 
I entreat Your Majesty to keep this se- 
cret on her account and that of Senator 
Fersen. When the departure of the count 
was known, all the favorites were en- 
chanted. The duchess of Fitz- James 
said to him, ‘What, sir! do you thus 
abandon your conquest ?’—' Had I made 








one I should not abandon it,’ said he: 
‘I leave no ties, and unfortunately, no 
regrets will follow me.’ Your Majesty 
will allow that this reply was wise and 
prudent beyond his years. Moreover, the 
queen is conducting herself with much 
more reserve and wisdom. than hereto- 
fore. The king is not only wholly sub- 
missive to her will, but also shares her 
tastes and her pleasures.” 

“Those of our contemporaries,” con- 
tinues M. Geoffroy — from whose work 
the baron de Klinckowstrém quotes— 
“who knew M. de Fersen, say indeed 
that he was of rare discretion: they say 
that he could well be made to reply to 
one question, perhaps to two, but not to 
a third, for he at once became distrustful 
of himself, if not of others.’’ The duc 
de Lévis in his Memoirs describes him 
as of tall stature, regular but not expres- 
sive features, with but little animation 
in conversation; of more judgment than 
wit; circumspect with men, reserved with 
women; serious without sadness. “His 
face and his airs,’’ adds he, ‘‘ were quite 
those of a hero of romance, but not of a 
French romance, for which he had nei- 
ther the assurance nor the dash.” 

His departure under those circum- 
stances which we have related put a 
stop to the damaging rumors. They 
could not have had much foundation, 
however, since the despatches of this 
period as a whole, and _ particularly 
those of De Creutz, who had a special 
interest in the matter, contain no oth- 
er scandal on this subject. 

Baron de Klinckowstrém concurs in 
the view that there was not much truth 
in these rumofs, since at this period 
De Fersen was considering a project of 
marriage with a young lady of a noble 
Swedish family—Mademoiselle de Leijal, 
heiress to an immense fortune. The ab- 
sence of De Fersen weakened the attach- 
ment, if indeed it were even serious on 
his part, and in 1783 the young lady 
married John Richard West, fourth Earl 
Delawarr. 

This is proof of a very uncertain cha- 
racter: the matrimonial alliances of that 
period were even more conventional than 
those of the present day. Marriage did 
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not render De Lauzun faithful to his 
charming young wife, Mademoiselle de 
Boufflers, rich and noble as himself. 
Nor was it an impediment to the amours 
of those who were older and wiser than 
he. Indeed, nothing would have been 
more in accord with the manners of the 
day than such an alliance, were it but to 
cover from the eyes of the world a liaison 
so dangerous as one with a daughter of 
Austria and a queen of France. 

It was a strange fate that united the 
two young men, distinguished alike by 
the notice if not the affection of the queen, 
on the same expedition to a foreign land. 
The fleet of De Temay arrived at New- 
port in the middle of July, 1780. Here 
De Lauzun and De Fersen contracted a 
warm personal attachment, of which we 
find no mention in the memoirs of Lau- 
zun—a singular omission, but-one which 
appears on several occasions in the let- 
ters of De Fersen written from America 
tohis father. On the 15th of October he 
wrote that ‘he was extremely intimate 
with the duc de Lauzun.” Opinions, 
he said, were divided concerning him, 
some speaking well and some ill of him. 
“The first are right,” he adds—“ the sec- 
ond wrong: if they knew him they would 
change their opinions and do justice to 
his heart.” De Lauzun offered to yield 
up to him the colonelcy of his legion, 
which consisted of one thousand infan- 
try, five hundred hussars and some small 
pieces of artillery—a most desirable be- 
cause comparatively independent com- 
mand, the combination of the three arms 
making of it a little army in itself. He 
would not hear of any compensation, 
and nobly replied to De Fersen’s pro- 
posal in words which, as he says, “ show- 
ed the man :” “I do not sell men—I have 
sometimes bought them: on the contra- 
ty, 1 would gladly pay to find a person 
to whom I could leave my corps, whom 
I love as my children. with as perfect 
confidence as to yourself.” 

The transfer of the command of course 
required the consent of the French gov- 
ernment; and here occurs a passage in 
the letter of De Fersen which throws 
light on the relations of each with the 
queen: ‘‘The duc de Lauzun has writ- 
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ten on the subject to the queen, who has 
a great kindness for him (gui a beaucoup 
de bonté pour lui). She has a little for 
me (elle aun peu pour moi). | write to her 
also, and hope that by the frigate which 
brings the reply to the despatches this 
vessel carries out I shall receive my bre- 
vet. De Lauzun assures me that there 
will be no difficulty about it.” 

Now, besides this interesting testimony 
to the supreme influence of the queen, 
three things appear in these simple lines: 

1. The intimacy of the young men 
precludes the idea of any suspicion on — 
the part of De Fersen, whose attachment 
to the queen is beyond doubt, that De 
Lauzun had ever been her accepted lover. 

2. The letter of De Lauzun asking a 
favor of the queen is a seemingly perfect 
refutation ‘of the story which is told by 
the queen’s defenders—who forget the 
proverb, Qui s'excuse s'accuse —of his 
peremptory dismissal by her at the time 
of the interview in which the so-called 
memoirs say he was so warmly received. 

3. The conjunction of the two young 
men in the request forbids the supposi- 
tion that one was the successor of the 
other in her favor. Indeed, the sim- 
plicity of De Fersen’s statement of the 
comparative extent of the queen’s favor 
to each—written, be it remembered, to 
his father—is itself a convincing proof 
of the innocence of all their relations. 

Of the numerous testimonies to the 
purity of Marie Antoinette to which her 
latest advocate, M. de Saint-Amand, re- 
fers, none is more striking than the weight 
attached by Sainte-Beuve to that of the 
chivalrous prince de Ligne. “ He shows 
her,”’ says this most excellent of critics, ° 
“in her true light, with her ingenuous- 
ness and innocent extravagances of con- 
duct. He describes with inimitable touch 
the promenades and cavalcades in which 
she delighted and touched every heart, 
while never ceasing to deserve the re- 
spect of those who surrounded her, re- 
storing to us the amiable and calumni- 
ated queen in her true colors.” 

The correspondence of De Fersen 
makes no mention of De Lauzun after 
their return to Europe covered with the 
honors of their successful campaign in 
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America. Their paths led in different 


directions. De Lauzun carried home 
with him a love of liberty and an ad- 
miration for republican institutions. In 
1789 he became a member of the States 
General, and espoused the cause of the 
Revolution. In 1792 he was general-in- 
chief of the army of the Rhine. The 
next year, disgusted with the espionage 
of the Convention, which his proud spirit 
could not brook, he tendered the resig- 
nation of his command, but consented 
to serve again at their prayers, urging 
it upon him as a public duty. In May, 
1792, he defeated the Vendéans. A con- 
tinuation of interference by the Com- 
mittee of Safety drew from him a second 
resignation. This irritated the advanced 
party, who were quick to see an enemy 
in every aristocrat. He was stripped of 
his command and thrown into confine- 
ment at the Abbaye on a charge of in- 
civism, and condemned to death by the 
unceremonious tribunal presided over by 
Fouquier-Tinville. His head fell under 
the guillotine on the 31st of December of 
the same year. His death was in accord 
with his life—brave, careless, indifferent. 
He was eating a plate of oysters when 
the executioner summoned him. “ Cit- 
‘ izen,”’ said he, “ permit me to finish.” 
Then, offering a glass of wine which ac- 
companied his repast, he added, “ Drink 
it: you must need support in such a pro- 
fession as yours.” It is reported that be- 
fore his death he said, “I have been false 
to my God, my order and my kind: I 
die full of faith and repentance.” No 
credit is to be given to this account of 
retraction, whether of religious or po- 
litical belief. Much more in character 
with the man is another report that he 
said, “It is all over, gentlemen: I am 
about to embark on the grand voyage.” 
His career was consistent. Beneath his 
lightness of heart and exuberant gayety 
of temperament lay sterling qualities. It 
is no more just to doubt his sincerity 
than that of La Fayette, whom he in 
many points resembled. Least of all 
should it be disputed by an American, 
remembering the extent, the variety and 
the generosity of his services. 

On his return to France in the sum- 
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mer of 1783, Count de Fersen received. 


the appointments of titular colonel in 
the Swedish army, chevalier of the order 
de l’Epée and lieutenant-colonel of the 
king’s light-horse. The king of France 
appointed him second colonel in the reg- 
iment Deux-Ponts (which had served in 
America) and chevalier of the order of 
Military Merit. The king of Sweden made 
a personal application for his appoint- 
ment as proprietary colonel of the regi- 
ment Royal-Suédois. He visited Sweden 
in September of the same year, carrying 
with him a letter in the queen’s own hand 
to the king, in which she assured him 
that his request for the promotion of De 
Fersen had been favorably received, ex- 
pressing sentiments of esteem for the fa- 
ther, and assuring him of the honor and 
affection in which the son was held be- 
cause of his distinguished services in 
America. 

In that same year, to please his father, 
who desired his marriage, he seems to 
have paid his court to Mademoiselle 
Necker, but readily gave way to his 
friend Staél de Holstein, who also count- 
ed among his rivals the famous Pitt. 
Young Staél, however, who had received 
the appointment of ambassador of Swe- 
den at Paris, secured the prize and mar- 
ried the lady, illustrious in literature as 
the author of Corinne. There is no evi- 
dence that the loyal De Fersen was ever 
false at heart to the one overruling af- 
fection of his life, his attachment to the 
queen. 

The service of De Fersen in the two 
armies of France and Sweden caused 
him to divide his time between the two 
countries. In 1788 he accompanied Gus- 
tavus to Finland on his unfortunate cam- 
paign against Russia, after which he was 
sent to Paris to watch the king's interests. 
His letters at this period give a pictu- 
resque account of the progress of the 
Revolution in Paris and the provinces. 
Toward the close of 1789 he joined his 
regiment at Valenciennes, but was again 
ordered to Paris to maintain the relations 
and correspondence of Gustavus with 
Louis XVI. When the king entered Pa- 
ris, on the 6th of October, he followed in 
one of the king’s carriages. They were 
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six and a half hours on the road from 
Versailles. In the beginning of 1791 
he resigned his French post as colonel- 
proprietor of the Royal Suédois, and de- 
voted himself to his confidential diplo- 
matic service. He writes himself that 
he had the flattering distinction, in addi- 
tion to all the kindness of the king and 
queen, of their confidence, all the more 
flattering that it was confined and concen- 
trated in three or four persons (the baron 
de Breteuil, the marquis de Bouillé andthe 
count de Mercy-Argenteau), of whom he 
wasthe youngest. “If wecanservethem,”’ 
he writes in words of touching affection, 
“what pleasure I shall have in acquit- 
ting part of the obligations I owe them! 
what a sweet delight to my heart to have 
contributed to their happiness! Yours 
must feel. it, my dear father, and cannot 
but approve my conduct.” The imme- 
diate subject of confidential trust was 
the attempted flight of June, 1791. All 
the correspondence passed through his 
hands. He it was who sent the king’s 
orders to the baron de Breteuil and the 
marquis de Bouillé, communicated with 
the count de Mercy concerning the for- 
eign troops to support the movement 
and sent the necessary money to De 
Bouillé. All preparations made, on the 
20th of June, just before midnight, the 
entire royal family left the Tuileries in 
disguise, led by De Fersen, and entered 
a fiacre, on the box of which the count, 
disguised as a coachman, took his seat 
and drove the party himself to Bondy. 
Here he had no choice but to take leave 
of them. He kissed the hands of the 
king and queen, whom he was never to 
see again. He had the satisfaction of 
risking his life in her service. But his 
devotion to what has been beautifully 
expressed as the religion of his youth, 
his attachment to the queen, was not yet 
toend. The plan of evasion failed from 
causes beyond De Fersen’s control, and 
the king was driven back to Paris and 
kept under close guard. After this fail- 
ure he was ambassador of the king of 
Sweden to form a league for an armed 
interference, and became the medium of 
correspondence between the royal cap- 
tives and the crowned heads of Europe. 
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The correspondence between the queen 
and De Fersen was almost entirely car- 
ried on incipher. The letters passed by 
sure hands, sometimes in a box of bis- 
cuit, a package of tea or chocolate, or 
sewed in the lining of a bonnet or a gar- 
ment—sometimes by newspapers, by an 
advertisement or in cipher. In March, 
1792, the king of Sweden was assassi- 
nated by a captain of his guards. In 
August the. Tuileries were stormed, the 
Swiss Guards massacred and the royal 
family confined in the Temple. On the 
21st of January, 1793, the king was ex- 
ecuted. Still, De Fersen continued his 
efforts to save the queen. Dumouriez un- 
dertook to restore the monarchy in the 
spring. The last letter of De Fersen to 
the queen contained advice to her upon 
her conduct as regent of the kingdom. 
The troops of Dumouriez refused to fol- 
low him, the plan failed, and on the 16th 
of October the next act in the tragedy 
was completed by the sacrifice of the 
queen. A dark day it seemed for man- 
kind. To Burke it appeared that the 
“age of chivalry was gone —that the 
glory of Europe was extinguished for 
ever.” But while we read with horror 
and condemn with measureless indig- 
nation the atrocities and brutality which 
accompanied their confinement, let it 
not be forgotten that La Fayette was 
lying in the dungeons of Olmiitz, and 
that the armies of Europe were march- 
ing upon France in pursuance of a plan 
which emanated from the prison -walls 
of the Temple itself, and of which De 
‘Fersen was the chief agent. If the ex- 
ecutions of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette were judicial crimes, impartial his- 
tory must decide that they had stronger 
excuse than the execution of Charles I., 
from which we date our English liberty. 
Although De Fersen had received the 
grade of major-general (May 15, 1792), 
he was no longer in sympathy with the 
government of Sweden, whose policy had 
changed after the death of Gustavus III. 
In 1794 he was recalled from Brussels, 
where he was ambassador, and the next 
year had the mortification of hearing of 
the recognition of the French Republic 
by De Staél, the Swedish ambassador. 
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His last interest in France closed with 
the death of the dauphin (Louis XVII.) 
under the privations and torments in- 
flicted on him in the Temple. It is not 
our purpose to follow him further in his 
career, or recite the horrible details of 
the 2oth of June, 1810, which brought 
his life to an end more tragical even 
than that which had befallen his roy- 
al friends and benefactors. Accused of 
having poisoned the prince reyal of Swe- 
den, a popular idol, and hated as the 
proud head of the aristocratic party, he 
was marked as the object of vengeance. 
On the day of the funeral of the prince, 
as he was escorting the coffin himself in 
his full ceremonial dress of grand mar- 
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shal, and with his coach, gilded and drawn 
by six white horses, heading the proces- 
sion, he was set upon by the populace, 
dragged from his carriage and torn to 
pieces, literally stamped to death, and 
his garments ripped shred from shred 
and divided among his murderers, 
Such was the end of the brilliant no- 


bleman who from his youth had been’ 


the companion of kings, and to whom 
had fallen the singular fortune to have 
been beloved by Marie Antoinette and 
the trusted friend of Washington. When 
the names of Bayard and Sidney are 


mentioned, let not that of De Fersen be 


forgotten. JOHN AUSTEN STEVENS, 
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MERRY folk, with’ strident note and cheery, 

Thrilling thro’ sunny meadows all day long, 
Whence comes that joy whereof ye never weary, 

That makes the constant rapture of your song— 


That carol of the flying summer’s sweetness, 
Of dewy morn and glowing mid-day sun— 

Of all that beauty, dearer for its fleetness, 
That still escapes us as we think it won? 


Sweet with the fragrance of the ruddy clover, 
Full of the rustle of the ripening grass, 
The hum of bees searching the daisies over, 
The scent of pines borpe from the mountain-pass 


The blue-jay’s call across the upland meadow; 
The ringing of the mower’s sharpening scythe; 

The brook’s soft babble in the alder’s shadow— 
Fragrance and melody in union blithe ; 


A gay and careless ‘ecstasy of pleasure, 
It rings persistent thro’ the heart of noon, 
And, sobered to a tenderer, sweeter measure, 
Salutes the rising of the harvest moon. 


Before the Muses were, runs Plato’s story, 
There dwelt on earth this simple poet-folk ; 

But when their eyes beheld the Muses’ glory, 
And on their ears the song celestial broke, 
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Then they were ravished with delight, and ever 
Went singing, singing, all the summer long; 


Taking no care for food or drink—for ever 


Lost in one thoughtless rhapsody of song. 


Singing they died, and earth became their heaven, 
Rich with a blessing from the Muses’ store; 


For to the happy grasshoppers ‘twas given 


Never to thirst or hunger any more. 


But when the frost’s light sparkling mantle covers 
The glistening upland in autumnal days, 


Home to the Muses fly their constant lovers, 
And win their love for mortal poets’ lays. 
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7 only real argument in favor of 
a hobby is of the negative order: 
it saves a man from something worse. 
Keeping that truth in view, one might 
raise no objection whatever, were it not 
that there are hobbies and hobbies, and 
that men invariably choose the least at- 
tractive—from a woman’s point of view. 
A husband may be coaxed into examin- 
ing rare laces and tapestry, but mention 
a collection, and the chances are ten to 
one that the mild response will be some- 
thing about turning the house into an 
old-clothes shop. Urge him to buy the 
Castellani gems, and he will growl about 
“gimcracks.” Talk to him of dogs, and 
ask him to bring home a few, and he 
will sneer, ‘‘ Yes, and make a menagerie 
of the drawing-room!’ A wife may des- 
cant upon the merits of the Dandie Din- 
mont and the Dachshund, the Skye and 
the Russian terrier, and all will be in 
vain. The average man will not even 
grant one single poodle, but croak in the 
most sublime ignorance of Spitzes and 
hydrophobia. But to my tale. 

One day I was rummaging—a favorite 
pastime—when what should come tum- 
bling out of a roll of papers discovered 
in one of my husband's travelling-trunks 
buta miniature! I picked it up and saw 
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a face: it was that of awoman. I trust I 
am not naturally jealous, yet how could 
I explain it? I tried to think it might be 
that of somebody he had known before 
we were married. Heaven knows, the 
creature looked old-fashioned enough. 
But the momentary doubt was quelled 
by the suddenly-recalled strain of the 
halcyon days of courtship, “I lo’ed ne’er 
a lassie but ane.”” He might be untrue 
now, but not then. It must be somebody 
he had met since, and in my anger I 
threw the portrait against the fireplace 
and reduced it to atoms. When he came 
home I laid the pieces before him in a 
paper. 

“Why, what is this ?” 

“ The very question I was about to ask. 
What is it?” 

‘What have you done?” he exclaim- 
ed angrily. “ Do you know that you have 
smashed two hundred dollars’ worth into 
mincemeat ?” 
~ “Oh, I have, have I? What! two hun- 
dred dollars for Aer / You brazen—” 

“ Are you crazy?” he asked, breaking 
in upon what threatened to be a tirade. 
“It appears to me that your language is 
rather strong for our domestic circle.” 

“Not half so strong,” I said, “‘as my 
feelings; but I am glad you reminded 
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me that, as you have no respect for me, 
I might have some for myself.” 

“You speak in riddles,” was the reply 
of my nonplussed husband. ‘So far as I 
can see, there is no question of respect, 
but of breaking a miniature.” 

“T see the matter from the opposite 
point of view. There is no question of 
the miniature being broken, and very 
little of your respect being lost.” 

“It cannot be possible that you broke 
the thing intentionally ?” 

“I did, and would do it again if I 
could,” I said defiantly. 

“TI don’t understand you, and must 
ask an explanation. What harm could 
the poor miniature have done?” 

“None that I know of. But it strikes 
me that you have no business locking 
miniatures up in your trunk.” 

“No business? Why, lots of men take 
fancies of that kind—"” 

“Lots of men? What have I to do 
with lots of men? If another man steals, 
will that excuse you ?” 

“Certainly not, but that’s an extreme 
case. I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“If I could bring myself to believe 
that in your heart you feel so, I would 
leave you now for ever.” 

“Why, what on earth are you think- 
ing about ?” 

This was said with real, but, as I then 
thought assumed, innocence, and again 
I exploded: “It becomes you little, sir, 
as a man and a father, to be trying to 
hide a gross wrong by playing the hyp- 
ocrite. You need hardly ask what I 
am thinking about when I am speaking 
of it. What right have you and ‘lots of 
other men’ to take fancies to the por- 
traits of wonfen not their wives?” 

He raised his hand deprecatingly, and 
smiled as he said, “I see now how the 
wind blows. Why didn’t you come right 
out with it? I can explain everything if 
you will only come with me.” 

We went to his trunk together, he lead- 
ing and I following, wondering, but by 
no means speechless. He knelt down 
and in a few moments held another 
portrait up in his hand. 

“There! isn’t that a beauty? No, you 
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can’t have it: it’s too lovely to be smash 
ed. And there, see! there’s a third. Look 
at the glorious curve of that shoulder and 
the clear satin skin. But this is my fa- 
vorite”’ (the fourth). “Did you ever see 
hair like that—' threads of living gold’ 
—or an eye so deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue, or a neck so shapely, support- 
ing a head so grand and lovely? Did 
you? I think not. There’s a poem in 
that face, yea, many poems—an ode, an 
elegy, an epic, an epithalamium — the 
ode to herself, the elegy upon those slain 
by that heavenly eye, the epic upon the 
good and brave deeds she inspired, and 
the epithalamium when the time came 
for her to bow her angel head at the 
altar. Ah— Hullo! I had forgotten: 
What are you crying about?” 

“Yes, I think you have forgotten,” I 
blubbered—“ forgotten yourself and me, 
Oh, why was I ever born? and why did 
I ever marry a man with four of them in 
his trunk ?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment, and 
then went off into such a laughing-fit 
that my tears dried up and out of pure 
sympathy I joined him. 

“Oh dear!’ he panted : “ wait till I get 
breath. Don’t you see that these have 
nothing to do with you? That precious 
one you spitefully broke was a French- 
woman’s miniature, an enamel painting 
made about a hundred years ago. This 
one with the satin skin is upon ivory, 
that upon porcelain, and the others upon 
metal. I have a few dozen more, and if 
I bring any others home don’t you go 
off into a fit of jealousy. A miniature 
like that fascinates me. Why not hang 
them up? Well, I would have done so, 
but feared— They are so very precious.” 

So it turned out. He was a monoma- 
niac, and I only a fool. The lesson did 
us both good. It cured me of jealousy, 
and lowered his bump of secretiveness 
quite perceptibly. It eked out afterward 
that he had felt ashamed of investing so- 
much money in his hobby, but he got 
past that stage, and told me the history 
and price of every one. I have been 
deeply touched sometimes to see him 
pull a packet tremblingly out of his. 
pocket and hear him rattle through a 
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long story about his finding the prize it 
contained among some rubbish in a poky 
hole down in the city. The prices ranged 
generally between five and fifty dollars, 
and I always fancied that he valued the 
cheaper ones most highly. 

The passion waned when he had cov- 
ered one of the parlor walls. He enter- 
tained, and sometimes bored, his friends 
with them, and valued his listeners ac- 
cording to the interest they displayed. I 
tried hard to share his enthusiasm, but 
have since had reason to thank Heaven 
I failed. Other uses can be found for 
common sense than merging it in min- 
iatures. When I tried the hardest to learn 
something about the pictures I made very 
little progress. I never could tell one from 
another. Queen Mary was confounded 
with Beatrice Cenci, Henry VIII. with 
one of the popes, Nell Gwynne with the 
Pompadour, and Joan of Arc with Pal- 
las. I gave names to those whose names 
were unknown, and got into such a mud- 
dle that miniatures looked down upon me 
reproachfully in my sleep. They went at 
last. One day when I returned from vis- 
iting they were cleared away, and against 
the wall they had disfigured stood a small 
quaint black oak cabinet most fantasti- 
cally carved and curiously inlaid. 

Need it be said that that cabinet was 
the vanguard of the next invading army? 
It was soon followed by others, brought 
in sheepishly and placed apologetically. 
Theld my soul in patience, consoled by 
the thought that the house had limits— 
and windows. Our first conversation on 
the subject was as nearly as I can recol- 
lect something like the following. 

_ “How do you like the furniture ?”’ ask- 
ed my husband. 

“When do you open ?” was my reply. 

“Open what ?” 

“The store, of course. 
business, haven't you ?” 

“No. Don’t you think it pretty ?” 

“Do you say ‘No’? Then what in the 
world does all this mean ?” 

- “Only some little curios in the way of 
furniture. How do you like it ?” 

_ “Little curios! A sideboard measur- 
ing fourteen feet by four and a wardrobe 
large enough for a log cabin are little 
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curios! I think you might have con- 
sulted me about refurnishing the house.” 

“Well, you needn’t be jealous this time.” 

I winced under that sly hit, but return- 
ed to the attack: “I’m not jealous, and 
as you've asked me how I like the stuff, 
I'll tell you. It’s enough to give one a 
nightmare. There!” 

“I’m afraid you have very little taste 
—in that direction, I mean.” 

“Or any other, and proved it when I 
married.” 

“Hot, but not pertinent, my dear. You 
like the ‘ stuff’ better than the miniatures, 
don’t you ?” 

“No. The miniatures were never in 
the way, but this rubbish will crowd me 
out of doors by and by. There’s a chair, 
now —a high-backed, stiff, straight up- 
and-down, hard-looking thing —that I 
can never pass without feeling a twinge 
of rheumatism in my left shoulder—” 

“Hush! hush! this-is worse than sac- 
rilege. That chair was made three hun- 
dred years agoin Germany. It travelled 
to England, and passed North with the 
duke of Buccleuch to Scotland. He gave 
it to one of his tenants, whose son brought 
it out here, and so I got it. Not unlikely 
the duke himself used it, perhaps two or 
three generations of dukes.” 

“That reminds me,”’ said I, “ of Burns 
speaking of 

Marquis, duke an’ a’ that : 
The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 
If a duke sat in that chair, unless for 
penance, he had little sense enough.” 

“But look at the carving—” 

“One doesn’t sit upon carving.” 

“And the leather—” 

“Not so fine as that I am now sitting 
upon.” P 

“And the medizeval shape, and the as- 
sociations, and the coronet on the leath- 
er, and those wonderfully-carved legs. 
That chair is as good as a three-volume 
novel with a runaway marriage, two mur- 
ders, three duels and half a dozen di- 
vorces. It’s a compendium of Hallam 
on the Middle Ages. It is as eloquent of 
old age as Tully. It is an essay upon 
early German art. Look at that scroll, 
and this grinning head of a devil in tor- 
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ture. That chair isa library. There is 
another specimen of the old-time work- 
manship in that confessional. See how 
elaborately the massive oaken doors are 
carved, and by what strange symbols 
the artist in wood expressed his religious 
sentiment. It is wreathed over with re- 
fined feeling, as the hoary forest tree is 
wreathed with ivy. It is a picture, a relic, 
a memento, as dear to the artist as to the 
antiquary.” 

How long this might have lasted I can- 
not tell. He was infatuated: no other 
explanation is necessary. From isolated 
pieces he began to fit up rooms — had 
one that he called the Dutch Room, with 
a square, rigid bedstead picked up in Ant- 
werp, and chairs of the old high-backed 
fashion. Another room was a copy of 
Marie Antoinette’s bedroom, and I must 
acknowledge that the hangings and cur- 
tains and the combination of colors were 
charming. Everything was made for the 
purpose after the designs of the original. 
The carpet alone was an anachronism. 
The design had, I believe, been faith- 
fully copied, but the manufacturer, not 
knowing the purpose in view, worked 
in my husband’s monogram, which de- 
tracted from the effect. The house was 
full of odds and ends picked up in junk- 
shops, auction-rooms and out-of-the-way 
places in the country. One of the latter 
—which my husband said was made by 
one of the early Eastern settlers—I se- 
cured by a grand stroke of strategy for 
a kitchen-dresser, and as such it is in use 
to-day. He bought it to show that some 
new style of furniture (I forget which) is 
only a revival of an old one. By taking 
it I demonstrated that such a use would 
be inferior to the old one. 

He only stopped collecting when the 
house was full. I impeached his good 
taste every time anything new came 
home, and rather enjoyed the hobby 
myself. But one fine day the great bulk 
of the accumulated furniture disappear- 
ed, and I knew the spell was for ever 
broken. 

Ere long I noticed that my husband 
was very much preoccupied, and, fear- 
ing a new outbreak, I talked with him in 
the most insinuating way possible upon 
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the subject of hobbies in general. | 1 wag 
desirous of knowing the exact seat of the 


disease and of carefully diagnosing his - 


own case, so that if possible a cure might 
be effected. I quoted the philosophic ie 
to the effect that 

’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

And Splendor borrows all her rays from sense. 

A stony silence followed. 

“He’s thinking of the furniture,” | 
said to myself, “and, having repented, 
is making vows of amendment.” 

Next evening he came home looking 
so joyous,and elated that I asked him 
what had happened. “I feel dull,” I 
continued, ‘“‘and you look so happy. 
Tell me, so that I may be happy too,” 

His eyes literally blazed as he looked 
across the table and then he shouted, 
“I’ve got Tom Carlyle!” 

That was an awful thing to shout in 
my ears and all the children asleep. | 
had never suspected my husband of 
drinking, but what else could I make 
of it? I— 

“T’ve got John Ruskin!” 

That settled it. He was, must be, 
drunk. I humored him. “ Did you ask 
them to dinner?” ° 

“T’ve got George Eliot!” 

“Did you invite her also ?”” 

“I’ve got Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Dickens, George Washington, Jenny 
Lind, Horace Greeley, Parepa, Rosa 
Ponheur, Jem Fisk, George Sand, and 
Disraeli and Henry Ward Beecher and 
Tyndall and Napoleon and Voltaite, 
Madame de Staél, Scott, Burns and—” 
His voice grew louder and louder as 
he ran over the names of the distin-, 
guished men and women of the world, 
and he came to the climax with “ D——a 
me, if I haven’t got everybody that ever 
had a name worth writing!” 

“Are they in wax, my dear?” I in- 
quired softly, as I saw the drink had 
excited him dreadfully. 

“Wax? No. Didn’t I tell you thatl 
was collecting autographs ?” 

Autographs! and he was sober, after 
all! 

This species of amusement need not 
be a disturbing element in a family. | 
found it rather monotonous after the first 
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few months, although I never lost. in- 
terest in the observance of its several 
phases. A copy of the seal of Senna- 
cherib was looked upon as a priceless 
treasure, and when to it were’ added 
those of Sabaco and a number of the 
Egyptian kings of two or three millen- 
niums ago, nothing would satisfy my 
husband but to have a monstrous safe 
to keep his precious collections from 
loss by fire or robbery. He kept a vis- 
itors’ book like a hotel-register. ‘*Who 
knows,” said he, “how many of the men 
and women we are meeting.every day 
may become famous in history ?” 

So soon as our little Harry could write, 
down went his name. 

“That boy,” said his fond father, “may 
be President yet, and it will be something 
then to have his signature when he was 
seven years old.” 

He would have given the Gospels for 
the autograph of St. Paul, and would, if 
he could, have traded all the prophecies 
and their fulfilment for a genuine scratch 
by Job. My suggestions were always val- 
uable. It occurred to me that the Queen 
of the Gypsies would be an acquisition. 
He wrote at once to a friend in England, 
urging him to beg or buy the royal auto- 
graph. An answer came in time. A spe- 
cial messenger was employed to find the 
gypsy encampment, and the writer en- 
closed all that could be obtained: 


her 


“ ELIZABETH >< WILSON, 


mark” 

His tremulous joy was turned to reviling, 
but, nothing daunted, he sent all over the 
world, and the results were curious and 
often picturesque. Of course he thought 
he would be what I call an autographer 
all his life, and equally, of course, he 
wasn't. The fever reached its height in 
about a year, and then died out, and 
the autograph-safe was removed to the 
“lumber-room,” where the miniatures 
and furniture were huddled together in 
undignified confusion. 

_ It will be observed that there is noth- 
ing mean about my husband, or, in other 
words, he is always at one extreme or the 
other—now an icicle, now burning lava. 
If he loves he loves, and if he does not 


love he hates. His hobbies affected me 
Vot. XXIV.—22 
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to this extent, that when the autographs 
disappeared I became impatient for the 
appearance of the new-comer. I was 
quite confident that a successor had been 
chosen before the last sovereign was de- 
throned, and was galled by the thought 
that my husband was ,nursing a secret. 
In other words, he was passing through 
the first stage of anew mania. He would 
disclose himself when the hobby became 
ungovernable, but in the mean time it 
may here be mentioned that there is no 
probability which can be consulted as a 
guide to the successive forms to be as- 
sumed by the disease. Reasoning from 
analogy is perfectly futile. Thus, my hus- 
band had hitherto dealt in opposites. He 
went from miniatures to furniture, and 
from furniture to autographs; therefore 
the probability was that he would next 
turn to something as far removed as 
possible from autographs. The result 
set such arguments at naught. 

The first glimpse I got of a solution 
of the mystery was in my husband’s 
treatment of a request I made to have 
some books sent home. 

“Why, certainly,” he said wildly: “I'll 
send all the books you want. If we can- 
not find them here, I can send to Eu- 
rope.” 

This struck me as being slightly “ put 
on,” but I thanked him and said some- 
thing about finding time hanging heavy 
on my hands. 

“Of course you must, and I am de- 
lighted that you are fond of books. What 
would life be without them ? What would 
the world be without them ?” 

Most remarkable language for a man 
who only took up a book in an acciden- 
tal way about once a month! Next day 
a box came, and I opened it with eager 
delight, anticipating a feast. The first 
thing I took out was a bundle of pamph- 
lets labelled ‘Americana;”’ the next was 
a curiously-bound and gorgeously - illu- 
minated missal ; the third lot was an ear- 
ly edition of Shakespeare ; the fourth was 
a black-letter volume by an author with 
an undecipherable name; the fifth, ye 
gods! was Meg Dodd’s Cookery Book ; 
the sixth was Greek; and the rest of the 
boxful consisted of old editions of clas- 
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sical authors. There were three editions 
of Horace — Basil, 1580, in folio; Bax- 
ter's, 1752; and the Glasgow of 1744. 
Virgil was similarly honored. There 
were an Amsterdam Strabo, the Ouden- 
dorp Suetonius, the Utrecht Ovid, and a 
dozen others. I hardly got through the 
lot when a second box made its appear- 
ance. It dawned upon me that I had the 
accumulation of several weeks. I had no 
heart to open the second box. I waited 
for the author of my disappointment and 
the object of my indignation. When he 
made his appearance I pointed tothe heap 
with angry scorn. ‘I expected books,” 
I said—“ BooKS! and you send that!” 

I felt sorry for him the next moment. 
He who had come in like a lion was 
transformed into a lamb. He went down 
-on his knees pathetically, and as he pick- 
ed the volumes up with gingerly care and 
laid them one by one upon a lounge mum- 
bled elliptically, “I thought you would like 
-—Horace, Ovid, Terence, Strabo, Hor- 
ner, but where’s Cicero? Ah!-- worth 
their weight in greenbacks. Heavens! 
-such binding! and oh, such illumina- 
‘tion! like mummies, dead authors em- 
‘balmed. Open a box, and lo! you shake 
‘hands with the ancients—earliest records 
-of our country.” 

“When you are ready,” I said, “I will 
listen to something like reason. When 
-did you become a classical scholar?” 

“IT? I’m no classical scholar.” This 
‘was said in such an injured tone that 
‘no doubt could be entertained of his 
: sincerity. 

“Then, what in the name of all that’s 
ridiculous did you bring that mass of 
trash for? Did you think I was deep in 
‘that sort of thing?” 

“You? Why,no. But there’s a cook- 
ery-book.” 

““So you mean to tell me that after 
promising me all the books in the city 
you send me a cookery-book, written 
before anybody knew how to eat! Am 
I right?” 


“No, my dear, not exactly. You and. 


I seem, somehow, to take different— In 
fact, you look at books from one point 
of view, and I from another.” 

“Tam glad of it. I have always look- 








ed upon books as the spirits of their au- 
thors, not as their embalmed bodies. But 
when do you propose reading all these?” 

“Reading them!’’ This was said with 
a look of such dumfoundered amazement 
and incredulity at the idea of my being 
in earnest that I could say no more, | 
took in the position at once. My hus- 
band was a bibliomaniac. Now, biblio- 
mania assumes several forms. One vic- 
tim is a hunter of rare editions, and will 
attach an enormous value to an old tat- 
tered volume not worth a dime; a sec- 
ond runs upon bindings; a third hasa 
single eye to typography. The common 
characteristic of all is the belief that the 
contents of a book are not worth an in- 
telligent man’s consideration. The mo- 
ment you find a man reading a book you 
can depend upon it that he is no biblio- 
maniac. It took me about two years to 
find out what I have here stated, and 
thus comprehend my husband’s incredu- 
lous stare when I spoke of reading. His 
natural tendency in choosing hobbies 
being. toward things that are homely— 
this is said without any intention of de- 
crying myself—the form of the mania 
which broke out in him was that for rare 
works and rare editions. If any author 
should publish a work and be unable to 
sell a single copy, an infallible resource 
could have been found in my husband. 
He would have given the price of a hun- 
dred copies for one, and would have 
handed out his prize at home in tr- 
umph: * Not another copy in the mar- 
ket, my dear!” 

Our library grew in size if not in beau- 
ty. Dozens of the books were either rag- 
ged or without any binding whatever, and 
I was contented with finding a grain of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff. My husband 
became a frequenter of salesrooms and 
bookstores. He would spend hours atold 
bookstalls, and would come home with 
pockets full of printed matter of every 
description. He made every sale-day 4 
holiday, and became known everywhere, 
and was victimized accordingly. It is my 
belief that if an auctioneer had put up 


A torn scrap of a leaf 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief, 


he would have bid for it in perfect good 
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faith. But the bibliomania came to an 
end. I could measure its departure by 
the gradual decrease in bulk of additions 
to the library. 

Then followed the mania which still 
holds him in its grasp. It was drawing 
near the Christmas of 1875, and the great 
annual question came up for individual 
consideration: “‘ What shall I give in the 
way of presents?” I had disposed of ev- 
ery one except my husband. He was in 
one of his short lucid intervals; that is 
to say, he had no ostensible hobby, so 
that I could not gratify any special taste. 
After wandering here and there and ev- 
erywhere else, I noticed a very charm- 
ing porcelain vase. The ground was a 
bright green overrun with indented wavy 
lines, and on two sides were panels con- 
taining pictures of an Oriental character, 
painted chiefly in pink and dark green. 
I thought it might please him, and I se- 
cured it. 

When the presentation was made my 
husband seemed literally transformed. 
He looked at the vase in every possible 
light, turned it up and looked gravely at 
the bottom, and then burst out with “Oh, 
my love, it’s a Ming!” 

“A what, dear ?”’ 

“A Ming, a Ming.” 

This was so much Greek to me, and I 
could do nothing but look on in amaze- 
ment while the inspection went on. What 
on earth could a Ming be? The shop- 
man had called it a Chinese porcelain 
vase, and a remarkably fine specimen, 
and now I found out it was only a Ming. 
I felt vexed, and hazarded a remark, “So 
that is all it is, is it?” 

“All it is?” said my husband. “ Why, 
what more would you have? Would you 
have liked a Tcheou blue, of the color of 
the sky after rain, such as delighted the 
Chinese centuries ago? This cannot be 
less than two hundred and fifty yearsold.”’ 

“Then I must have been deceived,” 
I replied; “I thought it was quite new. 
The colors are certainly very beautiful, 
and yet you give it so contemptible a 
name,” 

The answer came sullenly, as though 
my ignorance were not a thing to be 
thoughtlessly attacked: “The name, 
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Ming, is that of the dynasty in which 
it was made.” ‘ 

“I don't care what it is: it's a con- 
temptible name, and I wish I hadn't 
bought the old thing.” 

“My dear”’—this was said very sol- 
emnly —“‘the vase isa perfect gem. 
Your gift is the most precious I ever 
received, and, more than that, it is ex- 
ceedingly appropriate. You may not be 
aware of it, but works of art of this kind 
have a prescriptive right, based upon a 
long historical usage, to special consid- 
eration as gifts expressive of esteem or 
compliment, and as tokens of friendship 
in times of public or private festivity. 
An apt illustration of this can be found 
in the history of America. When the 
French officers of the Continental army 
wished to attest their admiration of Gen- 
eral Washington, they presented him 
with the order of the Cincinnati, and ac- 
companied the gift with a set of Sévres 
porcelain for himself and a second for 
Mrs. Washington. The gift was charac- 
teristic of the nationality of the givers. 
At that time—about 1783—and long af- 
terward the productions of Sévres were 
amongst the most valuable gifts of roy- 
alty. What could have been more beau- 
tiful than the offering made in 1748 by 
the Vincennes Company to the queen 
as an acknowledgment of the aid given 
them by the king (Louis XV.)—a white 
porcelain vase filled with a bouquet of 
nearly five hundred porcelain flowers? 
For presenting Madame Dubarry at court 
Madame de Mirepoix received a pair of 
turquoise Celadon cats. Napoleon sent 
the king of Etruria a vase of Sévres por- 
celain worth sixty thousand dollars, and 
Josephine on one occasion presented 
Madame de Montesson with two mag- 
nificent vases from the same factory. I 
might multiply instances to almost any 
extent of the prevalence in France of a 
custom which originated centuries before 
porcelain was known in Europe. Ac- 
cording to an old.Chinese usage, the 
sovereign awarded a vase to officers who 
had been several times honorably men- 
tioned in the official record of meritorious 
acts. At a later time the vase accom- 
panied a more substantial gift. The same: 











people exchanged at the New Year the 
vases Jou-y—of good wishes. On one is 
the legend, ‘Long life like that of the 
Mountain of the South! happiness great 
as the Sea of the East!’ and others, 
‘Fortune, dignity and an eternal spring!’ 
“Remembrance of Ing-chin-youei,’ * I am 
the friend of Yu-Tchouen,’ and similar 
inscriptions. The Greeks similarly in- 
scribed upon their drinking-cups such 
hilarious sentences as ‘ Rejoice, and emp- 
ty me for the gods;’ and in the stores 
of that early period could be purchased 
vases designed as love-tokens or evi- 
dences of friendship. The inscriptions 
upon them were ‘ Beautiful,’ ‘The beau- 
tiful girl,’ ‘The handsome Panztius,’ 
‘The lovely Heras.’ When in 1581 the 
grand duke of Tuscany perfected his 
soft-paste porcelain (the first made in 
Europe of which examples now exist), 
he sent presents of it to the other sove- 
reigns of Europe. The Greek custom 
was strictly followed by the Italian pot- 
ters, where amavsorit can be seen in any 
collection of majolica. The first pieces of 
Oriental porcelain known to have reach- 
ed England were the cups presented in 
1506 by Philip of Austria to Sir Thomas 
Trenchard. Eighty years later specimens 
of white and green porcelain figure among 
the New Year gifts made to Queen Eliz- 
abeth. In our time, although porcelain 
cups have occasionally a sentiment paint- 
ed on them, the old style of inscription 
on valuable pieces is unknown. The 
practice of devoting the potter's works 
to such a purpose has not, however, died 
out, and I am more than glad that you, 
my dear,’should have thought of reviving 
it in our family.” 

I had hardly recovered from my sur- 
prise on hearing this long harargue, de- 
livered with all the unction of a lecturer, 
before he was off again: “ Just mark that 
green, and see if you can find anything 
like it on the modern porcelain of Eu- 
rope. Look, too, at the exquisite finish 
of the figures. A single line from.a Chi- 
nese artist’s brush has an effect a Euro- 
pean cannot compass. Look at the dra- 
pery and the expression of the faces, and 
the freedom of the attitudes. Everything 
is perfect.” 
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“ Ceramico-mania !” 6 

I said not another word, and left’ the 
room. Where could he have got ‘all 
that information? He must have been 
at it for months, reading and studying’: 
and lo, the piece being loaded, I pull the 
trigger, and bang! the pellets are scat- 
tered all over me. | felt literally crushed 
under such a discharge of learning, and 
awaited developments with some anx- 
iety. I was not kept long in suspense, 
The inevitable messenger came witha 
carefully-packed hamper, a “ New Year 
present from my husband.” Oh, sly hob- 
by-rider! you mean to take the fort by 
strategy, eh? I knew perfectly well that 
the hamper was full of crockery of some 
description destined to feed my hus- 
band's passion, but I opened it. I had 
the pieces taken out one by one, plate 
after plate, pile upon pile, until it seemed 
to me they numbered a good gross. No 
two were alike. They had all a pinkish- 
greenish appearance, but I could not find 
a match for any one either in shape or 
design. 

When my husband came home din- 
ner was ordered, and as we sat down I 
took the opportunity of thanking him for 
his very valuable and curious present. 

“Tt will. give the table quite a harle- 
quin appearance,”’ I said. 

“The table, why—" 

What followed need not be detailed. 
Murmured protests arose as course fol- 
lowed course, and such words and 
phrases were occasionally muttered as 
“ Sacrilege !”’ “* Degradation of art to glut- 
tony!” “ Drowning a bouquet of peonies 
in a mess of soup!" but I munched and 
sipped in the most serene calmness. His 
feelings were those of the amateur col- 
lector. He learned better after a year 
or two, and at present finds a decided 
pleasure in eating from the same Chi- 
nese plates which he once thought good 
victuals profaned. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen that my husband was an Orien- 
talist. He cared little for Dresden or 
Sévres, and scarcely thought of England, 
and ere long i discovered that he was 
mightily puzzled over some of his “bits.” 
A man agitated over the Chinese or Jap- 
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anese parentage of a piece of porcelain 
is worth studying. His zeal acts upon 
the subject like a microscope upon a 
mite. A plate may fill his mental ho- 
rizon, and a vase tower to the zenith. 
When my husband began to collect he 
knew far more than he does now. At 
first he was all faith and certainty: now 
he is all incredulity and doubt. Singu- 
lar illustration of the fact that learning 
will often lead to scepticism! As to the 
Japanese and Chinese question, I gather 
from many conversations that the Japan- 
ese imitated the Chinese, followed their 
methods, took their styles and copied 
their subjects. It also appears that the 
Chinese came in time to value Japanese 
porcelain more highly than their own. 
Common sense informs me that if Japan 
could turn out work so good as to satisfy 
China, it could very easily puzzle Europe 
and America. Common sense also says 
that a work of art is a work of art, whe- 
ther it be Chinese or Japanese; and so it 
happens that I have frequently derived a 
certain amount of pleasure from a piece 
the very sight of which made my hus- 
band unhappy because he could not 
positively attribute it to either country. 
Such is one of the advantages of not 
being a zealot. 

His perversity is even more marked 
in the choice of pieces upon which to 
lavish his least diluted affection. He 
has certain pieces of yellow ware vul- 
gar as an African marigold and of the 
most abominable shapes. He speaks 
mysteriously of Imperial Yellow, but I 
notice that he is very careful not to spe- 
cify too exactly the special shade of yel- 
low which claims the title Imperial. A 
bowl of this color he valued very highly, 
and on one particular occasion singled 
it out as deserving the distinctive name. 
It happened in this wise: A friend and 
brother- collector had called, and was 
discussing with my husband the all-im- 
portant question of the Imperial Yellow, 
when my husband, who was sitting with 
his back toward the piece above referred 
to, alluded to it as being the nearest ap- 
proach he had seen to the royal shade. 

His friend rose at once to examine it 
more closely. ‘That ?’’ he said in a tone 
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of astonishment—"‘that is only modern 
ware.” 

“Pooh!” said my husband composed- 
ly. “I should like to have some more 
of the same kind.” 

I was all alive and deeply interested, 
and dropped the remark in a casual way, 
“Why not buy a few more pudding- 
bowls ?”” 

Neither took any notice of my inter- 
ruption. 

“TI tell- you again,” said his friend, 
“that this piece isa modern. I havea 
dozen better specimens.” 

All collectors have better specimens 
than their friends. 

““My dear sir,” replied my husband | 
solemnly and without turning round, 
“there isn’t ‘another piece like that in 
the city, perhaps not in the country.” 

“None so poor, you must mean,” was 
the answer. 

““I mean none so good.” 

“You have several better pieces your- 
self.” 

“No, sir—not one. You speak of mod- 
ern imitations! They are invariably 
tinged with brown, but that, sir, being gen- 
uine, is only a rich, deep, clear yellow.” 

“This is most extraordinary! I have 
seen many inferior pieces styled Imperial, 
but you bring absurdity to a climax.” 

“Climax or no climax, what I say isa 
fact. Just look here,” rising and taking 
the piece in his hand. ‘‘ You see this— 
hum—ah—this light is infamous! What 
the devil!” 

I heard no more. I thought it was time 
to make my escape before my husband 
fully awaked to the fact that the piece 
actually was a pudding-bowl, bought in 
Sixth avenue and made in New Jersey. 
I could not resist the temptation which 
beset me one day I was out with one of 
the children. My attention was attracted 
by a tug at the skirts and the iconoclas- 
tic observation, “See, there’s a bowl like 
papa’s yellow one.” 

I bought it, removed the Imperial and 
put the republican in its place. 

The trick cost me a lecture, and my 
husband was ever after very careful to 
look at a piece before discussing its cha- 
racter. 
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His “peculiar depravity,’ however, 
was blue and white. What on eartha 
man can see in a cabinet loaded with a 
mass of one kind and color is more than 
I can tell. Yet he had his “hawthorn 
pieces,” his “grains of rice,”” and I can- 
not tell how many more, and prided 
himself upon his discrimination in se- 
lecting only the deepest blues and the 
clearest whites. I remember one day 
my husband’s aunt came in from the 
country. She looked doubtfully at the 
collection, and then inquired with aggra- 
vating simplicity, “What are you doing 
with all your crockery out? Cleaning 
up? It’s not very serviceable-looking— 
. no plates nor cups and saucers. I have 
a lot just like it, all blue and white pic- 
tures, but 7 never would put it in the 
parlor and spoil the room with it.” 

My husband explained with some dis- 
pleasure that it was very valuable and 
used for decoration. 

“Decoration!” was the reply. “Do 
you actually use china for pictures or 
chromos? Does well enough over the 
dresser in the kitchen, but in the par- 
lor!” 

But the spirit of the collector had been 
roused by one remark: “ You said, aunt, 
you had some like it: are you sure it’s 
the same? I’ve heard of rarities turn- 
ing up in country places.” 

“Yes, just the very same, only pret- 
tier. You see, it’s all pictures.” 

To cut a long story short, my husband 
took his aunt home, expecting to come 
upon a rich deposit. When he returned 
the success of his trip was announced in 
two words: “Staffordshire willow-ware.”’ 

One thing I have noticed with some 
concern, My husband can, when there 
is any crockery in the case, call into 
play a depth of cunning, altogether ab- 
normal, of which I never suspected him. 
I once accompanied him to an auction 
whither he had been attracted by a pair 
of unusually fine cloisonné vases. Ina 
few minutes a friend joined us, and ask- 
ed my husband in a very cool, off-hand 
way, “Cloisonné amount to much ?” 

“The large pair?’ was my husband's 
answer in the most indifferent tone pos- 
sible. 
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“Yes, modern Japanese — on porce- 
lain.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” 

“Haven't examined them, perhaps?” 

“Yes, I took a look at them, along with 
the others.” 

“What did you think of them ?” 

“Well enough.” 

“T thought them remarkably fine.” 

“Yes? Perhaps they are.” 

“Fact is, I mean to bid for them.” 

“Indeed!” said my husband. 

“I did: would you advise me to do so?” 

““No—most certainly not.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“IT want them myself.” 

One cannot give the tones and looks 
of the parties to such a conversation. 
Words cannot convey any idea of the 
really curious questioning carried on 
with an air of indifference, or the hes- 
itating, dampening style of the answers, 
When the climax came both laughed. 

“We needn’t bid against each other,” 
said the friend. 

“No, I think you needn’t do that,” said 
my husband, hinting, by assuming, the 
withdrawal of the other. He then con- 
tinued: “I have already got three men 
who were after them out of the way.” 

After some more fencing it was decided 
that my husband should bid for the pair, 
and let his friend have one. The only 
part of the arrangement not carried out 
is that last mentioned. I cannot tell how 
it happened, but the vases are both in 
our drawing-room. 

Whether the ceramico-mania will ever 
pass away I cannot tell. If it does, it is 
in the nature of things that something 
else will follow—probably something less 
attractive, for, after all, there is a charm 
about ceramics which must sooner or 
later reach the heart. My favorite Pope 
states my belief admirably, although he 
speaks of one ruling passion, while I 
speak of the necessity in my husband’s 
nature which demands a hobby: 


In this one passion man can strength enjoy, 
As fits give vigor just when they destroy. 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this: it sticks to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 

Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 


JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
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ARRIVED at Zermatt late on Wed- 
nesday evening, August 22, 1877, in 
a pouring rain, which continued to fall in 
torrents during that night and until the 
evening of the next day. On Thursday 
morning I engaged the guides Victor 
Furrer of Zermatt, who spoke English 
well, and Joseph Bromtschen of St. Nico- 
laus, for the ascent of the Matterhorn on 
the following Monday and Tuesday. Fri- 
day morning broke clear and bright. The 
Matterhorn was white with fresh snow 
from base to summit, although during 
the previous week it had been. bare to 
the very top. The guides thought that 
by Monday or Tuesday most of it would 
have melted, but it would be impossible 
to make the ascent while the snow was 
still light and loose. We could see it 
drifting to leeward off the summit in a 
little gauzy cloud. 

To occupy the intervening time, Fur- 
rer and I spent that day in making an 
easy expedition up the Riffelhorn, and 
the next in a long walk to the Z’ Mutt gla- 
cier. On Saturday night a young Eng- 
lishman arrived at Zermatt from Breuil, 
over the top of the Matterhorn: his guides 
reported the snow in the very worst con- 
dition, and they had been obliged to dig 
through it and scrape the rocks bare with 
their axes to find a footing, so that it took 
them four hours to descend from the sum- 
mit to the Shoulder, which can sometimes 
be done in little more than half an hour. 
On Sunday we learned that a party of 
three were to start that night at twelve 
o'clock to make the ascent: we met them 
the next day below the hut, returning as 
we were going up. 

Monday morning, August 27th, the air 
was beautifully clear. I rose a little after 
seven o'clock, and found Furrer, Bromt- 
schen and our porter waiting for me in 
front of the hotel. While I was at break- 
fast they made everything ready for our 
expedition, including some extra rope to 
attach to the rocks in case the loose snow 
should prove dangerous. 
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_ We left the Mont Cervin Hotel at nine 
o'clock, and followed the path leading 
up to the Schwarzsee Chapel. Just before 
leaving the woods the guides and porter 
climbed the pine trees and gathered a 
supply of dry branches to use in making 
a fire in the hut where we were to spend 
the night. Each man soon had a small 
bundle strapped on his back, and we 
started again, stopping, however, about 
twenty minutes at the Schwarzsee Chap- 
el. Passing to the east of the Hérnli, we 
could see here and there that the blocks 
of rock over which we had for*some time 
been walking rested upon solid ice, which 
as we advanced cropped out more and 
more, and it became evident that we were 
upon a glacier. We soon bore to the west, 
and climbed up the steep side of a mar- 
ginal moraine, which formed a long sharp 
ridge at the foot of a precipice of very 
precarious-looking rocks which form the 
ridge between the Matterhorn and the 
Hérnli. Walking along the top of this 
moraine until we nearly reached its south- 
ern end, we suddenly turned to the right 
and descended its western slope to the 
foot of the precipice, which appeared to 
be about three hundred and fifty feet in 
height. This we easily ascended, as the 
rocks were very rough and broken, af- 
fording everywhere a good footing, al- 
though as a whole they formed a nearly 
vertical precipice. Arriving at the top, 
we found ourselves on a long smooth 
ridge of flaky rock, dropping in a pre- 
cipice on our left and rounding off with 
a gentle sweep down to the snow-slopes 
on our right, leading directly up to the 
foot of the Matterhorn. The path was 
here as smooth as a floor, and only 
slightly inclined, and for a long distance 
we had a magnificent view of the Mat- 
terhorn from base to summit, a mass of 
broken rocks and snow, towering to an 
immense height above us. At last we 
bore to the right, leaving the top of the 
ridge to the left, until we came to a level 
stretch of rock occupying a great break 
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in the ridge five hundred or six hundred 
feet long: crossing this, we came to the 
continuation of the ridge, which rose ab- 
ruptly before us. This gave us a sharp 
but not very difficult climb of about eight 
hundred feet, until we again struck the 
top of the ridge. Following along the 
top, which now was somewhat inclined, 
we reached at 12.55 P. M. a platform of 
snow which descended in steep slopes 
to the glaciers on either side, but which 
formed a level space about fifty feet wide 
by two hundred feet long, known as 
Whymper’s Tent-Platform, with the re- 
mains of a stone hut on the rocks just 
above it on the Matterhorn side. From 
this position the crags and turrets of the 
Matterhorn on the opposite side present- 
ed a grand appearance. The light-brown 
rocks rose precipitously from out the 
snow till they terminated in a kind of 
spire far above. It was difficult to see 
how we were to get beyond this snow, 
but, to my surprise, the guides’ did not 
uncoil the rope, but after we had rested 
for twenty minutes climbed down to the 
snow, and, marching right up to the rocks, 
commenced ascending. After passing the 
ruins of the hut, perched on an artificial 
platform fifty feet above the snow, we 
turned sharply to the left and bore round 
and up this spire in a kind of spiral, and 
then gradually ascended toward the base 
of an immense turret of rocks which look- 
ed rather shaky, as if the top might go 
to pieces and come crashing down at 
any minute. Reaching the base of this 
pinnacle of rock at 2.15, we sat down to 
rest. 

Furrer ‘and Bromtschen, thinking the 
party coming down must be within hear- 
ing by this time, shouted in the direction 
of the mountain above us. They were 
soon answered by faint halloos from the 
air far above us, which gradually grew 
nearer, and at last the guides could see 
the men high above us on the rocks. I 
did not succeed in doing so until sud- 
denly, from behind a pinnacle of rock, 
a man appeared carefully picking his 
way along the top edge of a great snow- 
slope where it joined the rocks: another 
immediately came in sight behind him, 
then another and another, until nine in 
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all were strung along the edge of the 
snow. Every few steps the leading guide 
would stop and cut a step or two in the 
ice, as the old steps seemed to have fill- 
ed up since they were made in the morn- 
ing. It looked rather ticklish to see them 
working so slowly and carefully along the 
top of such a fearful slope, driving the 
points of their axes into the snow and 
holding on with both hands as they took 
each step. We watched them fora long 
time crossing this snow-slope, and final- 
ly saw them reach the rocks, and after a 
few minutes cross another slope:of snow 
which ran up a sort of gully between the 
turrets of rock. 

As they approached we uncoiled our 
rope, stood up in line, and were tied to- 
gether, Bromtschen leading, I next, Fur- 
rer next, and the porter bringing up the 
rear. We waited until they came down 
to where we were, and as they passed 
they spoke to. me in German, though 
I found out afterward that they were 
English. Furrer and Bromtschen inter- 
changed a few words with their guides, 
who reported that they had been obliged 
to clear a.path down to the rock with their 
axes, the snow being very mealy and 
having drifted into and obliterated the 
track made by the previous party, and 
that they had never known the snow to 
be in worse condition. My guides look- 
ed rather serious, but went ahead with- 
out saying much, with the understand- 
ing that if it became very dangerous we 
should turn back, as this was my first 
attempt on a rock-mountain. 

The porter and I left our axe and stick 
here, as they prevented us from using 
both hands, and we had previously been 
several times obliged to pass them up to 
the guide ahead before we could pro- 
ceed farther. Bromtschen cut the steps 
deeper in the ice, so as to give our feet 
a good hold, as we now had no sticks 
to steady us, and when we were fairly 
on the snow-slope, standing in the deep 
steps, it did not seem half so risky as 
it had done when watching another 
party do the same thing. Bromtschen 
chipped small holes in the snow for us 
to put our fingers into to keep our bal- 
ance, and we got along nicely, crossing 














the first narrow slope, and then soon 
working along the top of the great slope 
—which is here certainly two thousand 
feet wide — until we reached the top of 
an arm of snow which stretched up be- 
tween two turrets of rock. We then took 
to the rocks, sometimes bearing to the 
left and sometimes going straight up. 
Soon after leaving the snow we passed 
arock in which a groove was cut about 
one foot long by an inch wide, which 
from the fresh surface laid bare was evi- 
dently of recent date. Putting my hand 
in the groove, I asked Furrer if that was 
made by a falling rock. His affirmative 
answer suggested possibilities of having 
to dodge missiles of a rather ugly cha- 
racter. We had not gone much farther 
when we heard an explosion resembling 
the report of artillery, and looking up we 
saw an immense rock falling through the 
air some fifteen hundred feet to our left: 
it struck the slope of the mountain a lit- 
tle higher up than our level with a noise 
like a cannon, and, rebounding straight 
out into the air, fell on to the snow be- 
yond the rocky base with a dull, heavy 
boom. A few minutes after we heard 
distant rumblings like very deep, heavy 
thunder too far away to be very loud: 
we all looked in the direction of the 
Breithorn, but could see nothing. About 
fifteen minutes later came a rumble and 
aboom from somewhere below us that 
made the air perceptibly swing, and the 
concussions seemed to rebound back and 
forth between the cliffs: still, nothing ap- 
peared in sight to give the least hint of 
what was going on or where the disturb- 
ance was. As we proceeded I took notes 
of the adjacent overhanging rocks and 
ledges, which looked like good places to 
duck under in case of necessity, but at 
times they were few and far between, 
and the intervening rocks were not very 
well adapted for sudden spurts. As we 
rose higher and higher we noticed every 
now and then a noise precisely like that 
of escaping steam, which proved to be 
due to the fine mealy snow sliding like 
dry sand down the steep slopes. Pro- 
ceeding thus for an hour over rocks 
which though fearfully steep were rough 
enough to afford a good hold for feet and 
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hands, we saw just above us a rope dang- 
ling down a precipice about forty feet 
high, with a hut perched on top. The 
rocks were composed of fine layers and 
were very rough and solid, and as Bromt- 

schen went up without hesitating or using 

the rope, I thought that I could do the 

same, so disdained to touch it, although 

it hung at our side. It proved a hard” 
climb, and the porter and I had to give 

it up, and be ignominiously hauled up 

by a good pull from above on the rope, 

by which we were tied together. Reach- 

ing the top, we found ourselves by the 

side of the wall of the hut, but, alas! at 

the wrong end, the door being at the 

other. The outer wall of the hut had 

been built on the extreme edge of the 

precipice, and it required pretty careful 

stepping to get around to the front side, 

where there was a triangular platform 

of rock about six feet wide by fifteen 

feet long. We arrived here at 4.30 P. M., 

seven and a half hours after leaving Zer- 

matt. 

The hut stands on the northern end 
of a flat ledge of rock 12,530 feet above 
the sea, 7200 feet above Zermatt, and 
2250 feet below the summit of the Mat- 
terhorn. The interior is about fifteen 
by eight feet, and five and a half feet 
high. It was not a very luxurious abode 
to quarter in, the furniture consisting of 
a small stove, a pine-wood table and.a 
board across two boxes to sit upon. The 
floor was covered with straw, which was 
saturated with water from the snow and 
ice which had drifted in, and of which 
there still remained a mound under the 
table. The farther end of the hut was 
occupied by the bed, consisting of a 
greater depth of straw than was on the 
floor, with a few coarse blankets thrown 
over it. 

» We soon had a fire blazing and a pan 
of snow slowly melting on it, while we 
changed our stockings and arranged our 
toilets. Before long Bromtschen had 
some hot chocolate ready, with bread 
and butter. While sitting around the 
table drinking our chocolate we heard 
a fall of rocks, and rushing out saw a 
cloud of brown dust floating down the 
mountain near, if not on, the very path 
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which we had come up. The noise soon 
ceased and the dust gradually dissipated. 
We heard the sound of falling rocks and 
snow-slides nearly every half. hour until 
after sunset, but they were all distant. 

It was now after five o'clock: the at- 
mosphere was perfectly clear, and ex- 
cept the vapor which hung around and 
drifted off the summits of the Matter- 
horn, Monte Rosa and the Dome, there 
was not a cloud in sight. As the snow 
on Monte Rosa gradually grew pink in 
the rays of the setting sun, these also 
entirely disappeared, leaving the wide ex- 
panse of sky perfectly unclouded. The 
precipices above the Shoulder as seen 
from the Riffel Hotel seemed to hang 
almost over our heads at a tremendous 
height above us. Bromtschen had now 
some hot soup ready, and we all sat 
down to dinner, which had to be fin- 
ished by candlelight. 

After dark, Furrer and Bromtschen 
started a blaze from the north end of 
the hut with all the odd pieces of paper 
which we could get together: this signal 
was soon answered by a bright light from 
the Riffel Hotel, but Zermatt did not re- 
spond. Entering the hut, we made our 
bed and crawled in, I against the out- 
side wall, Bromtschen, then Furrer, and 
the porter against the wall of rock: it 
was a good fit, and there was no danger 
of tumbling out. I did not go to sleep 
for a long while, feeling moderately com- 
fortable, but not at all sleepy. The night 
was very still, and hardly a rock or ava- 
lanche fell, although so many had fallen 
during the evening. 

At three o'clock the guides got up, and 
by the light of our single candle started 
a fire and proceeded to get breakfast 
ready. I turned out a little later, leav- 
ing the porter, who did not accompany 
us farther, asleep. After our breakfast 
of hot chocolate, bread, cold meat and 
eggs we stepped out in front of the hut, 
and in the perfect silence of the place 

spaced off the rope to find its middle, 
which was tied around me. Bromtschen 
then tied himself to the forward end, and 
Furrer made himself fast to the other. 
The rope now allowed us to spread about 
thirty feet apart. Bromtschen fastened 
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a loop of cord to his axe just under its 
head, so that he could sling it on his 
arm and have both arms free to use 
on the rocks: Furrer left his axe at the 
hut. 

It was ten minutes past four when we 
were ready to start: the stars were shi- 
ning brightly, but the pale white glow of 
dawn in the east gave light enough for 
us to make out the dim outlines of the 
rocks. We set off slowly along the ledge, 
under the overhanging rock and on to 
the snow-slope, which we crossed hori- 
zontally until about halfway over, when 
we turned straight up and reached the 
rocks above. These we ascended slow- 
ly, as it was difficult to see the cracks 
and ledges in the dim light. As soon as 
we struck the rocks I noticed that they 
were decidedly more difficult to climb 
than those below the hut: they were now 
much steeper and smoother, and every 
step had to be studied before taking it. 
We soon came to a smooth steep surface 
of rock, up which Bromtschen climbed 
without the least hesitation or apparent 
difficulty, but when I tried I could not 
find crack or cranny, and stood like a 
crab in an aquarium, feeling ‘around in 
every direction with arms and legs for 
something to catch hold of or step on, 
but without success. Bromtschen then 
put his knee down against a rock, and 
without remark raised me off my feet 
by the rope, and | found myself safely 
landed on a ledge at his side. The rocks 
above gave a footing which upon the 
whole was pretty good, although at times 
it was rather slight. 

The sun now touched the summits of 
Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, and we 
sat down for five minutes to watch the 
light creeping down their sides. Look- 
ing up at the summit of the Matterhorn, 
which glowed in contrast with the som- 
bre color of everything around, we saw 
the spot of light extending rapidly down 
the mountain, as if some huge veil were 
being withdrawn from it down into the 
valley below; and when we saw what 
appeared to be the upper edge of this 
veil coming steadily down the rocks 
above us, and after quickly passing con- 
tinue its course down the rocks below us, 
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it seemed for an instant as if it would 
sweep us from our insecure position. 

It was a magnificent sunrise. There 
was not a cloud or sign of haze in any di- 
rection: the immense snow-fields around 
Monte Rosa shone with a clear golden- 
pink light. We continued to ascend as 
before, sometimes climbing straight up- 
ward, and sometimes bearing a little to 
the left, until we came to a long steep 
slope of snow which proved hard enough 
to hold us, aided by slight steps cut in 
the hard green ice which lay about a foot 
below the surface. A long rope, about as 
large as a clothes-line, extended down 
the upper three-quarters of this slope, 
having been tied around a rock at the 
top and left behind by one of the pre- 
ceding parties in descending. We reach- 
ed the top of the slope without having to 
make use of it, but it was about as much 
as I could do, the surface of the snow 
lying at an angle of between forty and 
forty-five degrees. We now found our- 
selves on the farther end of a long nar- 
row ridge leading up against the precipi- 
tous body of the mountain. This ridge, 
called the “ Shoulder,” is distinctly seen 
from Zermatt. Proceeding along the top 
of this ridge on a narrow edge of hard 
snow through which jutted small sharp 
pinnacles of rock like a long row of teeth, 
we at last came to a small flat rock which 
scarcely afforded a seat for one person. 
We stopped here a few minutes to rest, 
I taking the only seat. We were now 
fourteen hundred and seventy feet above 
the hut and just fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. 

To a novice our position seemed fright- 
ful. On the right the rocks dropped 
sheer three thousand feet to the steep 
snow-slopes leading down to the Z’Mutt 
glacier, and on the left the slope was so 
steep that it appeared almost a preci- 
pice. The ridge in front, along which 
we must pass, narrowed until it seemed 
to have no breadth at all, and was cap- 
ped by a thin edge of snow, except where 
one or two thin needles of rock projected 
up through, so sharp. that no snow could 
cling to them. The eye, following this 
apparently impassable ridge of snow- 
capped rocks, came at last to the main 
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on the left. 
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peak of the mountain, a smooth, glisten- 
ing obelisk of rock and ice rising seven 
hundred and eighty feet above us. Di- 
rectly in front of us and to our right the 
northern face of the mountain presented 
a wall of smooth rock which descended 
from above in one sheer jump to the Mat- 
terhorn glacier, more than three thousand 
feet below us. Its surface down to our 
level was streaked and glazed with ice 
which glittered and shone in the morn- 
ing sun, having been formed by the wa- 
ter from the melting snow above freezing 
during the night. The vertical precipice 
which forms the eastern face of this peak 
joined the northern face almost direct- 
ly before us. To untrained nerves the 
thought of attempting to cross that nar- 
row ridge and get a footing on those 
steep icy rocks was simply horrible: one 
must have been in such a dizzy and in- 
secure position, with such a fearful climb 
before him, to thoroughly appreciate the 
feeling. However, I did not let the guides 
know that I felt a little like flinching, 
and, in fact, we all kept very quiet and 
did not talk much. After resting for 
ten minutes Bromtschen asked if I were 
ready to start. I had had enough of this 
place, and was glad to go on and have 
something else to think of. 

We soon reached a part of the ridge 
where it was not more than one foot 
wide. I could hardly. believe that rock 
and snow could stand up in such a thin, 
sharp ridge, but there it was, and Bromt- 
schen was walking along the compara- 
tively smooth hard snow which capped 
the rocks: he stooped a little to balance 
himself. I followed, but the slight wind 
on our right was too strong for me to feel 
sure of my balance, as my feet, when the 
toes were turned out, reached from side 
to side of the ridge; so I got down on my 
hands and knees and crawled slowly and 
carefully along, my right foot overhang- 
ing the Z’Mutt glacier, and my left the 
precipice which leads down to the slope 
I crawled in this way for 
about one hundred and fifty feet, and 
reached a small turret of rock, beyond 
which the ridge was not quite so narrow, 
and where I could walk upright. We fol- 
lowed the top of the Shoulder without 
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much difficulty, but we had still to be so 
careful in placing our feet that I did not 
look ahead much; and so I found my- 
self, almost before I knew it, at the foot 
of the main peak, which had appeared so 
terrific from our last resting-place. Look- 
ing up, the rocks above for four hundred 
feet were seen to be very steeply inclined, 
making an average angle of fifty-nine de- 
grees, almost perfectly smooth and coat- 
ed with glare ice. A little to our right a 
rope hung down these icy rocks from a 
considerable distance above, while just 
below it the rocks dropped away in the 
precipice facing the Z'Mutt glacier. I 
did not quite fancy the outlook, but con- 
cluded that if I dropped the guides must 
go with me, and that they knew what 
they were about, and would not take a 
certainty of being killed for only twenty 
dollars. They had already informed me 
that the ropes were new, having been 
replaced only a week before by an Ital- 
ian gentleman who had spent five days 
and three thousand francs in making the 
ascent from Breuil, with his wife, and de- 
scending to Zermatt. Arrived at the foot 
of the rope, Bromtschen told me to stand 
there until he found a footing above. He 
then went up it hand over hand, bearing 
his toes and knees against the rock, un- 
til he had gone as far as the thirty feet 
of rope between us would let him: here 
there was a small ledge of rock just suf- 
ficient to stand firmly on. I then went 
up the rope after him, at first bearing 
my knees against the rock as I had seen 
him do, but they only slipped off the ice 
without holding in the least, and let me 
bump against it; so I straightened out, 
and went up the rest of the way hand 
over hand. I did not see a single crack 
or ledge until I reached the one on which 
Bromtschen was standing. When I came 
up to him he made room for me by stand- 
ing on one leg, so that I could put one 
foot where his had been. This ledge was 
about three inches wide in the middle by 
one foot long, so that there was only room 
for each of us to rest on one foot. Bromt- 
schen now went up another length: after 
he had gained a footing Furrer came up 
to where I was, and just before he reach- 
ed me I went up again to Bromtschen, 
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who then started up another stretch. In 
this way we went up more than a hun- 
dred feet, until we came to the iron spike 
sunk in the smooth face of the rock, 
around which the rope was looped. By 
the time I reached it Bromtschen was 
higher up, on good footing, and could 
give me a strong pull while climbing up 
the icy rocks, which still continued very 
smooth ten feet or so above the spike, 
For about a hundred feet farther the 
rocks were very rough, and therefore 
easy, and we had no difficulty until we 
came to an overhanging ledge of rock 
some fifteen feet high, with a diagonal 
ledge a foot wide running halfway up it, 
Over this small precipice hung a rope 
which at first sight seemed hardly ne- 
cessary, until, getting upon this diago- 
nal ledge, we found ourselves pushed off 
beyond our balance by the overhanging 
rock. The rope now came into play, and 
by bearing our weight upon it we could 
swing out beyond the rocks and climb 
the diagonal ledge, and then haul our- 
selves up the rest of the way hand over 
hand. This rope was attached to the rocks 
nearly a hundred feet farther above, and 
assisted us in climbing up the rather dif- 
ficult icy rocks. 

Soon after leaving this rope we arrived 
at the foot of the steep and long snow- 
slope which we were expecting to find so 
dangerous. It extended from where we 
stood to the summit, three hundred and 
fifty feet above us. It is inclined at an 
angle of forty-seven degrees, and when 
the snow is light and mealy, as it was 
reported to have been the previous day, 
it is exceedingly dangerous. To our 
great relief, we found that the snow had 
melted a little the day before, and had 
frozen again during the night, so that a 
thin crust had formed over the somewhat 
stiff snow beneath. It would just bear 
us when deep steps were carefully kicked 
in it, and we commenced the ascent. It 
was a long pull, and our progress was 
slow, for we had to move our feet very 
carefully, as the steps frequently broke 
away under our weight, and we had to 
save ourselves by bringing it on to the 
other foot and our arms pushed through 
the crust. After we had advanced ia 
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this manner for more than half an hour 
the slope gradually grew less steep, and 
we soon found ourselves on a nearly level 
ridge of snow, the highest point of which, 
about three hundred and seventy - five 
feet south - west of us, formed the sum- 
mit of the mountain. 

Advancing along the top of this ridge, 
it suddenly narrowed to a thin edge of 
snow - capped rocks very similar to the 
one that we had followed on the Shoul- 
der, but dizzier still, for the precipice on 
the left dropped sheer down to the mead- 
ows above Breuil, more than six thou- 
sand feet below, while the rocks on the 
right dropped precipitously down to the 


50° slope which forms the top of the pre- . 


cipice above the Z’Mutt glacier. The 
snow which capped the rocks formed 
a smooth level path twelve or thirteen 
inches wide, nearly straight and of uni- 
form breadth, Fortunately, the wind was 
light and blowing directly in our faces, 
so that it did not affect our balance. I 
succeeded in walking this ridge without 
stooping, although it was about one hun- 
dred feet long, and easily reached the 
farther end, though with a feeling of re- 
lief. This ridge was the most tremen- 
dous and remarkable formation I ever 
saw or read of, and if the wind had been 
strong crossing it would have been a dan- 
gerous feat. Just ahead of us the 50° 
slope on our right ran up toa sharp edge 
of snow formed by the breaking away 
and falling of the snow down the preci- 
pice to the left, facing Breuil. We cut 
steps along this snow-aréte, keeping its 
edge about shoulder-high, so that we 
could bear our hands against the slope 
to steady us as we walked along. A 
few minutes after, at 7.55 A. M., we were 
standing on the highest point of the Mat- 
terhorn, 14,780 feet above the ocean. 
Theridge continued nearly level for about 
three hundred and twenty-five feet far- 
ther, where it again rose to a point near- 
ly as high as where we stood, on ‘which 
a pile of stones had been erected nearly 
six feet above the snow. As we could 
Just see over it, we must have been a 
litle higher up, but I was at first doubt- 
ful whether we were on the summit or 
must follow the ridge, which again be- 
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came very narrow, to the point where 
the pile of-stones stood. The steps in 
which we were standing were cut out 
much larger than usual, so that, stand- 
ing in them, we could half sit against the 
snow above, which reached about breast- 
high. I leaned against the snow and 
hung my head over the edge, looking 
straight down six thousand feet, and into 
the valley of Val Tournanche, over ten 
thousand feet below. 

It was one of those perfect days when 
the still, warm air is so clear that you 
almost lose the sense of there being an 
atmosphere. The low hills on the north- 
western horizon, at least one hundred 
and fifty miles away, looked deep blue 
against the light blue of the sky behind. 
Not a cloud or sign of haze could be 
seen in any direction except in the south- 
east, where a trace of smoke and one or 
two small clouds hung over the plains 
of Italy. 

In the west, forty miles away, the 
snow-white peak of Mont Blanc with its 
slightly-flattened top towered high above 
everything else —so high, in fact, as to 
appear solitary in its grandeur — while 
the wonderful clearness of the air allow- 
ed every detail and variation in the color 
of the rocks and snow to be distinctly 
visible. Then the peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland stood up clear and sharp forty- 
five miles to the north-east, while right 
at our feet, in a green cut between tre- 
mendous brown and white walls of rock 
and snow, lay Zermatt, nine thousand 
four hundred and fifty feet below us. 
The plains of Italy stretched out like an 
immense greenish floor until lost sight 
of far away to the south-east in their 
brown haze. In the south-west the light- 
brown peak of Monte Viso stood up like 
a pyramid clear and sharp, although 
ninety-five miles away. All around us, 
in every direction excepting the south- 
east, ridge after ridge rose up, one be- 
hind the other, until at last they grew so 
small and’ numerous near the horizon 
that they seemed to end in a deep-blue 
plain. 

Our position was too terrific to be thor- 
oughly enjoyable, even with such a view 
to look at, particularly as the thought of 
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getting down again was constantly be- 
fore us. We wrote our names on a 
card and left them in an empty bottle 
which we found fastened to a split stick 
firmly planted in the snow, and then at 
8.07 A. M. turned to descend, having 
been on the summit twelve minutes. 
Once more we walked the narrow ridge 
and reached the top of the snow-slope, 
down which we commenced descending, 
Furrer leading and Bromtschen coming 
last with his axe. The sun was very warm, 
and the snow had begun to melt, so that 
the steps which had borne us going up 
now frequently gave way. I was soon 
obliged to turn round and face the slope, 
so as to bring my toes instead of my heels 
to bear on the snow. Before taking each 
step I had to thrust both hands deep into 
the snow, and, after working carefully 
with one foot until a step was made in 
the snow which felt firm -enough to bear, 
let my weight carefully on to it, being 
ready in case it gave way, as was often 
the case, to catch myself on the other 
foot, and at the same time bear part of 
my weight on my arms, driving them 
deeper into the snow for that purpose. 
To appreciate this part of the descent, 
it must be remembered that we had four 
hundred feet of this slope to get safely 
over, and that soft snow tipped up at an 
angle of forty-seven degrees affords very 
little resistance, so that, once started, 
we should have gone ploughing down 
through the snow and over the preci- 
pice at its foot. Looking down the slope, 
which terminated in the vacant air be- 
low, and feeling our slight foothold, and 
thinking of the distance still before us, 
gave one a faint, sickish feeling, which 
if allowed to increase would make the 
danger very much greater. I took but 
one glance down the slope, and, feeling 
the danger, forced myself to think of no- 
thing but the step I was actually taking. 
The footing soon became so bad that 
Bromtschen had to keep a strong back- 
strain on the rope to hold me on my feet, 
and even Furrer had to be steadied by 
bearing part of his weight on the rope. 
Bromtschen must have been thus en- 
abled to hold us back by the skilful use 
of his axe, but I did not look up to see 
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how it was done, being too , busy taking 
care of my feet to dare look up even for 
an instant. At last, to my great relief, 
we reached the rocks at the foot of the 
snow and breathed freely again, but only 
for a minute, for places which I had lit. . 
tle difficulty in climbing up I found an 
entirely different matter getting down, 
my eyes being now at the wrong end: 
however, with the assistance of Bromt- 
schen and the rope, I managed to de- 
scend the difficult places, having to be 
let down one or two. We had been so 
long on such insecure footing that the 
ropes which had seemed so frightful to 
climb were now a welcome sight. Let- 
ting ourselves down did not seem half 
so fearful as hauling ourselves up had 
done. We reached the sharp ridge of 
the Shoulder, where I had again to crawl 
along on my hands and knees, and at 
last sat down on the same flat rock where 
we had stopped to rest on the way up. 

I now felt as if the remainder of the 
descent was plain sailing, and began 
thoroughly to enjoy the grandeur of the 
position. We congratulated ourselves on 
having safely returned to the Shoulder, 
leaving the worst behind us. After rest- 
ing about ten minutes and taking a bite 
all round, we started on again. I soon 
found that I could not get a firm hold 
unless I turned and faced the rocks as 
before, and then the same difficulty arose 
of seeing where to put my feet. We reach- 
ed the end of the Shoulder at the top of the 
long snow-slope, down which the small 
rope hung looped round a sharp rock 
which projected through the snow at the 
top of the ridge. We had not advanced 
far down this slope when we were all 
glad to use the rope to save ourselves 
from ploughing through the snow likea 
train of cars. My sense of the worst be- 
ing over began rapidly to evaporate, and 
soon vanished altogether, not to return 
again until, after nearly four hours more 
of constant hard work, we arrived at 
the hut. 

At last we reached the foot of this 
slope, which, although not so steep as 
the one leading to the summit, did not 
afford us any hold whatever, and we 
could imagine the kind of a climb we 
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ven - slope had been equally soft and loose, | projection of rock we passed over I bade 
t relief where there was no rope to fall back on. | farewell to a portion of my nether gar- 

of the We soon, however, reached the rocks be- ment, which was soon distributed along 
ut only low, and commenced descending them, | our line of march, until the supply gave 
ad lit. keeping precisely in the track of our as- | out and a. decided emphasis was given 
ind an cent. Furrer and Bromtschen went down | to the effect of the running ice-water. 

down most of the way forward, but after at- At 1.15 P. M. the hut suddenly appear- 
+ eh: tempting it I had to resume my old po- | ed in sight from behind a mass of rocks 
Bidiia. sition of facing the rocks and going down | close at our side, and two minutes after- 
to de- backward. After descending in this way | ward we had crossed the snow and were 
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ei $0 out having stopped to rest, my arms at We remained in the hut an hour to 
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of my fingers sore; so I ordered a halt, al- 
though the guides wanted to push ahead, 
as the hut was still a great distance be- 
low us. 

After resting for about ten minutes we 
went on again as before, and as the rocks 
now gradually became somewhat less dif- 
ficult, over part of the way I was able to 
turnround, All the gullies between the 
rocks down which we climbed had little 
streams of water running through them, 
produced by melting snow above. The 
exterior application of ice-water which 
we thus received did not add to our com- 





One hour of easy and rapid descending 
brought us to the place where we had 
the previous day put on the rope and 
left my stick. Here we untied ourselves, 
coiled up the rope and started ahead 
at a rapid gait, which, as the way grew 
easier, became at times arun. It wasa 
great relief to be able to run ahead with- 
out having to study the rocks for a foot- 
ing, and at the same time feel perfectly 
safe. We made rapid strides, and after 
stopping at a chalet half an hour drink- 
ing milk, we arrived at the hotel in Zer- 
matt at 5.40 P. M. 
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elves or situations, displayed by certain birds | an acquaintance, are truly remarkable. 
ike a appears to be something more than in- | They are naturally suspicious, and it 
t be- stinct. The more I observe their habits | takes time to win their confidence; but 
and and character, the clearer it becomes to | if it is once won, they seldom forget their 
turn me that the quality of their intellectual | benefactors. : 

nore Operations has often no manifest differ- A pair of charming little wood-pewees 
d at ence from the reasoning of human beings. | (Contopus virens, Cab.) built their nest 


this 


Individuals of the same species will be- 
have quite differently under like circum- 


on a horizontal branch about five feet 
from my study, on a level with my eyes 


as I sat by the window. The nest is very 
symmetrical, three inches in diameter and 
two in depth, and is composed almost 
wholly of lichens, and cemented together 


D as stances, while instinct, it would seem, 
should prompt them to the same actions 
under similar conditions. The sagacity 
they show in discerning those who are 
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with a secretion or saliva which forms a 
kind of glue. The base of the nest was 
firmly glued to the branch with the sticky 
saliva. It is lined with long horsehair and 
the soft lichen ( Usmea) which hangs upon 
the branches of old trees. The lining is 
not cemented together. The secretion 
is intermingled with a webby substance 
which helps to hold the lichens together. 
While manufacturing this webby sub- 
stance they kept up a low, complacent 
chattering noise—not so low but that I 
could hear them while in any part of the 
room—which notified me of their return 
to their work. Unlike most birds, they 
worked during the entire day, occasion- 
ally ceasing to catch flies. The female 
was the more skilled architect: she su- 
perintended the male and often recon- 
structed his work. They did not seem at 
all disconcerted by my close proximity, 
but allowed me to watch-their proceed- 
ings without manifesting the least fear 
or anger. 

Unlike most flycatchers, they are not 
quarrelsome unless their neighbors are 
too inquisitive. One of the nearest neigh- 
bors was a pair of vireos ( Vireo oltva- 
ceous, Vieil.), who had swung their ham- 
mock-like nest on a branch a few feet 
distant from the pewees. It was very 
amusing to see the curiosity manifested 
by the female vireo: she inspected the 
progressing work of the pewees repeat- 
edly—at first while they were away col- 
lecting material, but soon her curiosity 
was so aroused that she ventured up 
while one of the birds was building. At 
first she kept at a respectful distance, but 
finally had the presumption to go close 
up to the nest, and possibly said some- 
thing derogatory to the little architect's 
work: at all events, it quickly resented 
the intrusion, and flew at the vireo, chas- 
tising her severely. 

The pewees commenced building on 
the nineteenth of June, and completed 
their domicile on the third of July, and 
soon after a little white egg was deposit- 
ed therein. The female flits away, and 
soon returns with the male: they both 
stand on the edge of the nest, and very 


. lovingly put their bills together and chat- 


ter over the treasure. On the following 
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morning the same loving demonstration 
is manifested over the second egg; and 
this makes the complement: no more 
are added, and the female is sitting, 
But she proves to be a very uneasy sit. 
ter: as soon as a fly comes within her 
range of vision she is after it, snaps it 
up, and returns to the nest. The male 
often brings her various insects, which 
she takes with avidity. : 

On the twentieth of July the birds are 
hatched. The male comes to the nest 
with a fly: the female is brooding the 
young, but she immediately steps on to 
the edge of the nest and waits for the 
male to give the fly to the little one. He 
tries repeatedly, but the little thing is so 
helpless that it proves a difficult task: 
again and again is the fly dropped into 
the nest and recovered in the vain en 
deavor to make it swallow it. Finally, 
he becomes discouraged, and gives the 
fly to the female: she very soon succeeds 
in making the little one swallow it, and 
again broods them. Soon the male is 
back with another fly, and his partner 
is at once on the edge of the nest; but 
this time he does not attempt to feed the 
young himself, but gives the fly directly 
to her; and this is the programme for 
three days—the male bringing the food 
for the entire family, the female taking 
it from his mouth, and when too large 
for the little ones swallowing it herself. 

The maternal instinct is now stronget 
with the female than her love for het 
partner. He must be constantly on the 
lookout for provisions or she is uneasy. 
He must not stop to dress his feathers 
or dally in the sunshine. On the second 
morning after the birds are hatched the 
male sits on a twig just beneath the nest, 
pluming his feathers. His partner turns 
her head to one side and looks down 
upon him for a few moments, and he 
looks up, but goes on dressing his feath- 
ers. She becomes exasperated at this, 
turns virago and. pounces upon him, 
striking with her wings: after she has 
inflicted the chastisement she goes back 
to the nest, and he flits away, but soon 
returns with a fly. 

On the evening of the third day both 
parents bring food to the young, and 
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now they readily take it from the male. 
The nest is situated on the west side of 
the house, and all the forenoon: is shaded 
by the building ; but after this, until three 
o'clock, the direct rays of the sun strike 
it. The loving mother, seeing this, takes 
her position on the edge of the nest and 
spreads her wings to protect the little 
ones from the sun’s rays, not leaving her 
post until the sun reaches a point where 
the body of the tree shadesthem. For 
several days it is excessively hot, but the 
devoted, panting mother keeps her place, 
not lured from her post by the most tempt- 
ing fly. The uneasiness manifested dur- 
ing incubation has entirely disappeared : 
her strong maternal love seems to over- 
power all other instincts. 

While the pewee is thus protecting her 
young, a catbird ( Afimus carolinensis, 
Boie) seems to be attracted by her novel 
position, and alights on the branch where 
the nest is located—approaches very near 
and looks at the young birds, and then 
at the mother in a knowing, saucy way. 
This is too much for the devoted parent : 
she spitefully flies at the catbird, who is 
altogether too much for her, being so 
much larger and stronger. She soon 
finds her mistake, and returns to the 
nest. The catbird lingers for a while, 
and then returns to her own young, who 
are domiciled on the north side of the 
house amid the branches of a cedar, 
entirely shaded from the sun. 

The next day about the same hour the 
catbird visits the pewee again, and in the 
most impudent manner acts precisely as 
if she were daring her to another trial of 
strength: she hops around her and steps 
up to the nest and looks at the young; 
but our little pewee has learned wisdom, 
and patiently endures the intrusion. The 
mate watches the proceeding from a safe 
distance, uttering his protest in a prolong- 
ed, mournful note. 

The catbird repeats the visit: for sev- 
eral days, but she cannot provoke an- 
other attack; but, as if the pewees must 
vent their anger on something, they seem 
doubly spiteful toward the inquisitive lit- 
tle vireo, and will not allow her to ap- 
proach them at all. 


Of all the denizens of the grove, the 
Vou. XXIV.—23 
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catbird seems the most discriminating 
and the most easily won, or perhaps the 
most willing to forgive past injuries and 
take us ungainly mortals into favor. For 
several years past a pair of these birds 
have made their home in a thicket of 
flowering shrubs at the rear of the house, 
and have become so tame that they will 
allow me to put my hand into the nest 
and handle the young without showing 
any fear. But in order to attain this so- 
cial footing with my feathered friends I 
was obliged to expend much time and 
patience, and live a hermit-like life for 
months together, until they learned to 
recognize and trust me. 

. They quickly noticed a change in my 
personal appearance. They had become 
familiar with a dark or black dress, and 
I surprised them by appearing in white, 
which they loudly protested against, and 
it was some time before I was retaken 
into favor. They seemed to distrust one 
who could make such an entire outward 
change. 

But it was not dress that enabled them 
to recognize me from another. A quiet 
lady-friend dressed in black could not 
enter the shrubbery from any point, even 
at quite a distance from the nest, without 
the birds raising a great outcry, mewing, 
wailing and drooping their wings as if in 
distress, while I could go to the nest and 
either parent would flit up with food and 
feed the young while I stood near enough 
to place my hand upon them. 

But the greatest antipathy was man- 
ifested toward a colored laundress. The 
clothes-yard is between the shrubbery 
and a row of cedars. No sooner does 
the colored woman make her appear- 
ance in the yard than the birds set up 
such a noise that they attract the neigh- 
boring birds, and a most discordant con- 
cert is kept up until I come to their re- 
lief and send the woman 4#n, and hang 
the clothes myself at the risk of losing 
caste with the laundress, who always re- 
treats with a hearty laugh. But the birds 
are satisfied: the neighbors return home 
and the catbirds are quiet. , 

Three species of vireo claim residence 
in the grove which surrounds the house. 
These charming little songsters are not 
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recognized by most people, probably 
owing to their neutral tints and unob- 
trusive manners. Still, the red-eyed 
vireo can hardly be called unobtrusive. 
This sprightly songster is always on the 
alert, and is the most inquisitive bird of 
my acquaintance, and always the first 
to give warning notes of danger. He is 
often punished for his temerity by the 
stronger residents of the grove, but the 
repeated chastisements do not quench 
his curiosity. He is not only curious 
with regard to the other feathered tribes 
around him, but is equally anxious about 
my affairs, peering down upon me from 
his leafy screen, scrutinizing every move, 
until he has come to look upon me as a 
friend and flees to me for protection when 
assailed by his neighbors. 

Several times last summer, while sit- 
ting in the grove under cover of an um- 
brella watching the wonderful wars of 
the slave-making ants, I would be start- 
led by a pair of wrangling birds under 
my umbrella, one of which was always 
the red-eyed vireo. Upon one occasion 
the quarrel was with a black-and-white 
creeper (Mniotilta varia, Vieil.), a bird 
smaller than the vireo. They darted be- 
neath the umbrella almost into my face. 
The creeper, seeing its novel position, at 
once flew to a neighboring tree, and the 
vireo went on to a small evergreen by my 
side, so near that I could have touched 
him. I sat perfectly still, and the little 
coward acted precisely as if daring his 
small antagonist to come down where 
he was. 

I often swung a hammock in the grove, 
where I could lie and watch these bright 
creatures for hours together, until they 
became so accustomed to seeing me that 
the various species would go on with their 
building or feed their young with the ut- 
most indifference to my presence. One 
of the vireos hung her nest on a low 
branch—so low that a child could look 
into it. She built it with me as spectator, 
and had left three eggs therein. I had 
often looked into the nest when both 
birds were near, to which they did not 
object. The female had not yet com- 
menced to sit upon the eggs continuous- 
ly, and probably would have deposited 
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occurred to prevent. Two children came 
to visit me, and to amuse them I let them 
swing the hammock in the grove, but 
cautioned them to keep. away from the 
vireo’s hammock. But their curiosity 
was too great to resist the temptation, so 
against my wish and the earnest prot- 
estation of the birds they both looked 
into the nest. After the children had 
gone I was surprised at the strange be- 
havior of the birds. One was.in the nest 
rolling the eggs about, while the other 
was looking on: the one in the nest now 
came out with an egg in its claws and 
dashed it upon the ground. The other 
immediately slipped in, and came out 
with an egg, which it carried farther 
away and threw down; and now both 
birds disappeared, leaving the other egg 
in the nest, but the next morning that 
was also gone. Evidently, they had 
agreed that the nest was in an unsafe 
place, and resolved to destroy the eggs 
and abandon it. In less than a week 
they commenced another nest on a high 
limb in another part of the grove. 

The white-eyed vireo ( Vireo novebors- 
censis, Vieil.) also swung its pretty nest 
in the grove. Wilson says this bird is 
called-the “politician,” because it uses 
bits of newspaper in the construction of 
its nest. But the name would be equal- 
ly applicable to the red-eyed vireo. | 
never found a nest of either the red- or 
white-eye that did not contain a scrap of 
printed paper. Even in the woods, far 
from any dwelling of man, this mark of 
civilization is apparent. 

The brown thrush (Harporhyncus 1- 
Jus, Cab.) is one of the most familiar 
birds about the grounds, and not so ex- 
clusive in its regards as the catbird or 
vireo. Like the robin, the female thrush 
throws the entire care of the first brood 
of young, as soon as they leave the nest, 
upon the male, while she proceeds to 
make preparations for a second family. 
During incubation, and before the first 
brood are fledged, the male is a mag- 
nificent singer: his song is fairly ¢ 
trancing. 

The first brood leave the nest in June, 
and now this lord of song is silent: his 
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grand performances cease, while the oth- 


‘er choristers of the grove are still jubi- 


lant. The responsibility of the young 
household is thrown entirely upon him, 
and a most devoted parent he proves: 
they follow him about as chickens follow 
ahen. With his stout beak he throws 
leaves and small sticks right and left in 
search of food, with the young close to 
his head watching for the. coveted prize. 
They often come to the back door and 
on the piazza, where I feed them with 
worms and fruit, but they much prefer 
the worms. At first the young were more 
shy than the old hird: he kept them a 
little in the background, and would man- 
age to step between them and myself, 
but gave no warning note of danger; 
finally, this precaution was abandoned, 
and I was allowed to approach them with- 
out the intervention of the parent. This 
familiarity is not confined to me: any 
person with a little caution can approach 
them. But if a cat makes its appearance 
on the premises, he gives a quick, inci- 
sive warning note, followed by a hissing 
sound, when the young instantly fly from 
the ground to the trees. They never stop 
to look for the approaching danger, but 
heed the warning at once, and remain on 
the trees until called back by the parent. 
If a sparrow- or pigeon-hawk comes in 
the neighborhood, the parent-bird gives 
a note of warning, to my ears no way 
different from the one made on the ap- 
proach of the cat; but the young know 
the difference, and always skulk in the 
grass or beneath shrubbery when the 
hawk is prowling around. I have ob- 
served this repeatedly when it was im- 
possible for them to see the enemy. 
When the second brood were fledged 
both parents attended them. 

Large numbers of the purple martin 
(Progne purpurea, Boie) annually makes 
their home in our village. Judging from 
the number of commodious and elegant 
houses erected for their accommodation, 
they must be a general favorite with our 
citizens. Some ten years ago a house 
was put up for their special use on the 
grounds here. It was placed on the top 


of a tall pillar and planted in the midst 
The house has an 


of the shrubbery. 
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upper and lower story, and is divided 
into several apartments: piazzas extend 
around both stories, making it easy of 
access. The martins visit it each spring 
on their first return to the village, but 
the feathered denizens of the grove who 
have preceded them have decided that 
they will not have them for neighbors. 
So one pair of bluebirds (Staka sialis, 
Swain) for ten years have monopolized 
the entire building. The bluebirds alone 
could hardly hold the house against the 
great number of martins which try to get 
possession, but other species rally to their 
aid: catbirds, thrushes, robins, orioles, 
vireos, and ‘even the little house - spar- 
row and wren, all unite and side with 
the bluebirds, and the martins are soon 
put to rout, and visit the premises no 
more for that season. 

The bluebirds remain in Southern 
New Jersey the entire winter. During 
the coldest weather they retire to the 
dense cedar-swamps, where they remain 
until a mild day lures them from their 
retreat. They are usually the most ami- 
able, peaceful birds among all the hosts 
which frequent the grove, but occasion- 
ally an individual manifests an irascible 
temper. For several years the pair that 
occupied the house in the shrubbery were 
quiet and confiding in manner, never 
molesting their neighbors and exhibiting 
marked demonstrations of confidence in 
me. But the past season all this was 
changed. Evidently, a new lord pre- 
sided over the household. He was of a 
brilliant blue, brighter colored than his 
predecessor, and of haughty bearing. 

It is the habit of the catbird, when re- 
turning to the nest with food, to alight 
on some tall object and take a survey 
of the surroundings before proceeding to 
feed the young; and for years. past it had 
been an undisputed right for the pair 
which nested in the shrubbery to alight 
on the bluebird’s house. But this new 
lord essayed to make other regulations: 
he considered it an intrusion for the cat- 
birds to alight on his house, and would 
pounce upon them the moment they rest- 
ed there. The catbirds, not wishing to 
drop the food they had procured for the 
young, endured the persecution for sev-- 
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eral days, allowing the bluebird to drive 
them from the place. But at last a def- 
inite plan seemed to be laid to make 
the bluebird understand that they would 
maintain their old right. The male cat- 
bird alights on the house without food: 
a moment's fierce struggle ensues; the 
catbird is victor and returns to the house, 
this time alighting without being molest- 
ed. He stays there, pluming his feath- 
ers, while the bluebird from an adjacent 
tree looks on with a dejected air. Hav- 
ing completed his toilet, the catbird flits 
to a tree close by and carols a few notes. 
The female is coming with food, and her 
partner is now on the alert, with an eye 
on the bluebird: she alights on the ac- 
customed place; down comes the pro- 
prietor of the house, ready to pounce 
upon her, but quick as a flash the part- 
ner has closed with him again, and drives 
him quite a-distance away. After this 
the catbirds are not molested. 

When the young bluebirds were ready 
to fly the male was very much excited. 
The female had quietly conducted three 
of the brood to a tree near by: the fourth 
was still on the piazza. The male was 
flitting back and forth from a tree to the 
house, showing the young one how easy 
it was to goto the tree. At last it ven- 
tured forth, and alighted on a low limb. 
I cautiously stepped within a few feet of 
the little one; upon which the parent 
was greatly agitated and distressed. In 
a few moments he had summoned all 
the birds of the grove around him. So 
vehement was he in his cries of distress 
that with one accord all the birds turned 
against me. Thrushes hissed, robins and 
orioles screamed forth their displeasure, 
and my favorite catbirds, who allowed 
me to handle their own young, drooped 
their wings and manifested marked 
defiance; while all the smaller birds— 
vireos, wrens and sparrows—were equal- 
ly furious. Astonished, I moved back a 
few steps, and now the bluebird dashed 
upon me, striking me on the head; upon 
which all the other birds seemed to cheer 
him and cry “Bravo! I retreated as 
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fast as I could to the piazza and sat 
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down, and now the birds soon dispersed 
to their various quarters—all save one 
of the catbirds, which came to the piazza 
with all his old marks of confidence and 
friendly greeting, as if to apologize for his 
late behavior. For two or three weeks 
I allowed the bluebird to drive me off 
whenever I came near him, until at last 
he became quite docile and friendly, and 
behaved very differently when the next 
brood were fledged. 

A few years since the English sparrow 
made its advent in our village, and | 
feared this hardy foreigner would drive 
our charming native songsters from our 
midst; but, on the contrary, the spar- 
rows are not allowed to remain on the 
grounds at all during the breeding-sea- 
son. In the winter they come about the 
house in large numbers, even roosting on 
the projecting pillars of the piazza, but 
on the return of the birds who have the 
right of priority they are forced to the 
streets or about residences where the in- 
mates have not taken pains to encourage 
the song- birds by making suitable nest- 
ing-places for them, such as dense thick- 
ets of shrubbery and native groves or 
fruit-orchards. 

It is amusing to see the combined ac- 
tion and apparent intelligence exercised 
by the various species in driving and 
keeping the sparrows ‘from the grounds. 
On the west side of the house is a nar- 
row strip of woodland—next to this the 
Methodist church, around which the 
sparrows frequently congregate to feed. 
Horses are fed under the sheds con- 
nected with the church, and remains of 
lunches are often scattered about, mak- 
king good feeding-grounds for the little 
scavengers. The sparrows are not mo- 
lested by our birds while feeding, but let 
something suddenly startle the flock, and 
they are pretty sure to rise in a body and 
alight on the trees next to the house. 
Now cries of alarm are at once sounded 
by the vireos, and promptly heeded by 
the other denizens of the grove, when 
the sparrows are quickly driven back 
to the church-grounds or to the street 

Mary TREAT. 
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an gout and whaling-voyages not 
being compatible, Captain Jona- 
than Dunlow gave up the latter to at- 
tend to the former. 

He anchored in the old Portsmouth 
harbor for the last time, and would have 
felt much sadder as he passed the har- 
bor-light if at that moment a twinge of 
his enemy in the great toe of his left foot 
had not warned him that it was high time 
to settle down. So Captain Dunlow an- 
chored the Lovely Sal at the weather- 
beaten wharf, and watched her a mo- 
ment after he had landed with a cho- 
king sensation in his throat. The only 
things he took with him to remind him 
of his past career were his telescope and 
speaking-trumpet ; indeed, unimportant 
as the fact may seem, had he left them 
behind there would have been no story 
for me to tell about him. With these 
under his arm he lounged down the si- 
lent streets of Portsmouth town, with the 
afternoon sun blinking lazily on the hot 
cobblestones, and at last knocked at the 
widow Curdy’s front door. 

“My goodness, mum! it’s the capting, 
come home for good,” the maid-of-all- 
work cried, half hanging out of a con- 
venient window. 

“Open the door, you! D’yethink I like 
to broil?” the captain shouted irritably ; 
and ina moment more he was ushered 
from the flaring light of day into the cool- 
ness of a long, broad corridor—cool by 
reason of generous doors, cooler for the 
presence of the widow Curdy gliding 
down the stairs, thin and long and re- 
spectable and exasperatingly chilly, as 
the captain very justly thoughtas he threw 
himself into an easy-chair and snorted 
away to his heart’s content, mopping 
himself meanwhile with a bandanna 
handkerchief of a fiery scarlet. 

Captain Dunlow was a short, thick- 
set man, weatherbeaten and heavy-fea- 
tured, but with shrewd gray eyes, which 
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he used to wink knowingly. He had, 
too, a childlike confidence in buttons in 
which he had never been justified. Be- 
ing the widow Curdy’s only lodger, he 
had been the subject of fond specula- 
tions to that estimable woman: still, in 
spite of the undoubted advantages she 
possessed, the captain’s heart remained 
untouched, and three days after the good 
man’s reappearance he collected his lug- 
gage, paid his bill, and, with his telescope 
and speaking-trumpet once more under 
his arm, disappeared for ever from the ho- 
rizon of the widow Curdy’s earthly vision. 


II. 


Could Fate, in connecting the lives of 
people, at the same time draw between 
them a delicate thread of light, in what 
a curious mesh we should be entangled, 
and how many a one would stare in 
amazement! Could such a thing be, 
then would there have been a delicate 
connecting link between Mr. Carmichael 
of Milboro’ and Captain Dunlow, at that 
moment hazarding his life on the top of 
a New Hampshire stage-coach, and still 
clinging to the telescope and the speak- 
ing-trumpet. His disappearance from 
under Mrs. Curdy’s roof was not nearly 
so mysterious as it might at first seem, 
as he had long since contemplated oc- 
cupying a certain little farm on Milboro’ 
hillside as soon as he could get his sis- 
ter Dinah to keep house for him. 

Mr. Carmichael was at that identical 
moment in his own home in South Mil- 
boro’, lying in his bed with a vacant 
look in his bloodshot eyes, and an un- 
kempt aspect to his hair which was not, 
to say the least, savory. There was, too, 
a perfume of bad whiskey about the place, 
which, if it did not explain, at least hint- 
ed at, Mr. Carmichael’s condition. 

There was a boot- and shoe-factory in 
Milboro’ which in prosperous times had | 
given Mr. Carmichael sufficient work to 
do, till one day, elated by too much pros- 










perity, he came near taking unto himself 
a wife; of which, for reasons best known 
to himself, he had thought better; and 
from that day, curiously enough, his 
good luck deserted him, till he had no 
work and could get none, and there 
seemed no hope in living. It being in- 
judicious to kill himself outright, Mr. 
Carmichael concluded to stupefy him- 
self, which he proceeded to do as fast 
as he conveniently could. Mr. Carmi- 
chael, then, being a bachelor and drunk, 
lay on the bed in a dirty, stifling little 
room that late summer afternoon, just 
as the captain, sitting on the veranda 
of his farm on the hill while he smoked 
a comforting pipe, watched the eastern 
hills turning purple, and the western just 
capped an instant with the last superb 
radiance of the sinking sun. 

‘“D'ye know ’—and the captain turn- 
ed to his sister, who was-knitting near 
him—“d’ye know, Dinah, it’ll do well 
eno’ for landlubbers,’’ nodding his head 
at the offending mountains, “but it just 
chokes me,” pulling open his necker- 
chief. “If I’d been the Lord, I'd ha’ 
made the world all water.” 

Miss Dunlow looked up to heaven in 
pious horrer, and felt certain of what she 
had before only suspected, that Jonathan 
had a soul that needed saving very badly. 

Mr. Carmichael too could see the 
mountains from his solitary window, 
but they did not trouble him much, and 
he would have remained passive at least 
if an inquisitive hen had not wandered 
in at the open door, which so unexpect- 
edly incensed Mr. Carmichael that he 
sent his ‘solitary pillow flying after her, 
with little damage to either. So the 
summer sun sank behind the hills and 
hid them from Captain Dunlow’s pro- 
testing eyes, and at the same time kind- 
ly extinguished the man named Carmi- 
chael, who at that moment had in his low 
soul neither courage to live nor courage 
to die. 


III. 


Miss Dunlow called it a freak, but the 
captain declared, “ He’d be darned if he 
cared what she called it.” 

The matter was, that the captain, with 
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a fond recollection of the deck of the 


rotunda on the roof, which was, how- 
ever, in common language, nothing but 
a small square room with a window on 
each side. Here he placed his tele- 
scope on a stand of his own construc- 
tion, and on the wall behind it he hung 
his speaking-trumpet, occasionally amus- 
ing himself by bellowing down at un- 
wary passers-by; and, what with scan- 
ning the whole neighborhood with his 
telescope, Milboro’ might be said to be 
an open book to the captain. Sometimes, 
by gazing fixedly at the sky through his 
telescope or staring steadily at the small 
stream in the valley as it rippled by, he 
could delude himself into the innocent 
belief that he was still sailing the Love- 
ly Sal, especially if he accompanied the 
act by a certain vigorous motion of his 
rocking-chair. 

The house lay quite high up on the 
slope of a hill, with a fine stretch of 
cultivated ground about. Still, beyond 
the sloping fields there were acres of 
dense woods, with a bit of a clearing in 
one place showing a tremendous rent in 
the granite rocks, with a few lonely pine 
trees overshadowing the black chasm, 
where nothing grew but dogwood and 
poison-ivy; the whole, from its gloom 
and foreboding sternness, called “ Pur- 
gatory’”’ by the country folks. The cap- 
tain in his tower, half a mile away, could 
see this dimly, but every inch of ground 
was distinct to his sight as soon as he put 
his faithful telescope up to his starboard 
eye. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Car- 
michael’s good angel kept guard over 
the telescope, seeing he was certainly not 
in the society of that gentleman, who was 
by this time plunged in a depth of de- 
spair and intoxication which made it a 
delicate question whether he would leave 
this world sober or not. There was per- 
haps a word of apology, if not of excuse, 
to be said for him. His father, an hon- 
est Scotch laborer, had struggled faithful- 
ly along in the world, and had done as 
much for his son as with his slender 
means he could afford; and one day 
he had folded his hands with a vague 
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hope in his low mind that a future life 
would make good the shortcomings of 
this; and so died. Young Carmichael’s 
fauks and misfortunes till he took to 
drinking were mostly of a negative kind; 
which was at this time his misfortune, for 
if he had committed a crime punishable 
with death he might have been hung 
respectably. Mr. Carmichael, having 
been born and bred in misfortune, had 
at last made up his drunken mind— 
after no reflection, be it said —that on 
the whole it were better to die than to 
live on for ever in this way, with noth- 
ing to hope for, and only the jail or 
a poorhouse staring him in the face. 
It was no fault of his, so ran his argu- 
ment; and on the third day after Captain 
Dunlow’s arrival in Milboro’, Mr. Car- 
michael borrowed—if he did not steal— 
the ragged halter of the solitary horse in 
the tumbledown barn behind the house, 
and with shambling gait, hanging head 
and a face bristling with a beard of a 
week's growth shuffled along under 
Heaven’s bright sunlight, in the per- 
fect loveliness of a summer's day, un- 
moved by the birds or sunshine, by 
flowers or passing breeze, and uncon- 
sciously took the path that led to the 
place called Purgatory. 

Mr. Carmichael's fate had ordained 
that Captain Dunlow should be in his 
rotunda reconnoitring the neighborhood 
with his spyglass, much after the manner 
of the Arabian sorcerers in Irving's tales. 
The scraps of information obtained were, 
however, of the prosiest description, but 
were each in turn shouted down through 
a species of trapdoor in the floor to the 
unfortunate Miss Dinah below, who, suf- 
fering from delicate nerves, was hardly 
soothed by having “‘Cows ahoy!” “There 
are them confounded turkeys got into the 
wheat-field !”’ “ Boys in the cherry trees!” 
yelled at her every few minutes. Sudden- 
lyadeath-like silence prevailed, and Miss 
Dinah, taking advantage of the lull, fold- 
ed her thin, respectable hands and drop- 
ped into a gentle doze. 

Mr. Carmichael’s good angel had so 
arranged matters that when the captain 
had examined the fields of grain sway- 
Ing in the afternoon breeze, and had 
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looked at every conceivable object far 
and near, he should bring his glass to 
bear on that open space in the woods 
which Carmichael had reached in his 
reckless determination, and where Dun- 
low had overtaken him like a nineteenth- 
century magician; and not too soon. God 
knows not too soon, and the captain's 
hair stood on end in futile horror. 

Down below there, in that clearing, 
he could just see a man with wild, de- 
spairing face—his reckless fate—a rope 
—the high, strong branch of a tree.— 
God’s mercy on the wretch! he was go- 
ing to hang himself! 

For a moment the captain’s heart stood 
still with the horrible sense of his help- 
lessness to save the man, who would be 
dead before the quickest could reach the 
spot—even saying that a straight path led 
through the dense woods—when sudden- 
ly, thank God! a thought flashed upon 
him. He grasped his speaking-trumpet, 
and with his eye glued to the fatal spot 
he shouted with all the strength of his 
strong lungs, “Sinner, beware! The eye 
of the Lord is upon you!” 

The man named Carmichael had al- 
ready hung the rope on the tree, and had 
fashioned a good strong noose: perhaps 
in a moment more there would have been 
little left to tell, had not the words come 
to him through the still air. Rough, hard- 
ened man that he was, his strong hands 
shook, and his knees so trembled that 
he fell flat to the ground. Men of Car- 
michael’s stamp are supposed not to have 
nerves, but whatever there was of such 
commodity in him had been over-culti- 
vated by repeated attacks of drunken 
delirium, till the gnawing of a mouse 
would drive him wild. What wonder, 
then, at the horrible fear that took pos- 
session of him as, terror-stricken, he 
stealthily stared about the lonely spot 
and saw no one, heard nothing more! 
Carmichael knew of heaven. Why, he’d 
even been in the church in Milboro’— 
a church that had a familiar trust in 
Divine Providence, believing it would 
go out of its way and upset all known 
laws to save one sinner, however un- 
worthy. So this man with shaken nerves, 
in the midst of terror and cowardice, had 
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a vague belief in a miracle performed, 
and so slunk away through the woods, 
leaving the horribly suggestive noose 
still hanging on the tree to darken and 
disgrace the sunny afternoon. 


IV. 


A curious age, the nineteenth century, 
with its bad reputation for scepticism, 
and at foundation a touching desire to 
believe everything in default of believ- 
ing nothing. There is no doubt that the 
Church needs a periodical stirring up, as 
well as other professions; and it happen- 
ed, curiously enough, that at that time 
any religious incident with a flavor of 
excitement was welcomed rapturously. 

These things were hardly known to 
Mr. Carmichael, except perhaps in that 
vague and rude fashion in which every 
man learns who is only a trifle ahead 
of a brute beast. This man, who would 
have faced death with immovable stu- 
pidity, had at the eleventh hour been 
utterly shaken by a voice without an 
attendant body where there could have 
been no one, it seemed on close ex- 
amination: evgo, it must have been 
a voice directed from the region we 
call heaven, from which Mr. Carmi- 
chael concluded, in his by no means 
clear mind, that he was reserved for 
something better. 

There is no doubt that the world is 
glad to give unsuspected merit a lift; 
and Mr. Carmichael, having entered on 
his new lease of life, washed and shaved 
—processes which he needed extremely — 
and after having had a private interview 
with the -pastor of the Milboro’ church, 
felt certain that Heaven had interposed 
in his behalf, especially after his story 
had leaked out so much to his advan- 
tage that he was called upon to repeat 
it at a revival-meeting in the market- 
town, which he did with such unbound- 
ed success that he went from one place 
to another in the character of a hard- 
working laborer saved from the vilest 
and lowest fate by the grace of God, till 
he grew fat and oily with too much tempo- 
ral prosperity, and in the course of time 
developed an unconscious but artistic 
talent for adding trifling touches to the 
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original story at which Mr, Carmichael 
of that summer's day at Purgatory would 
have stared in drunken surprise. 


Vv. 


Captain Dunlow was a scoffer. So 
Miss Dinah said, and it was the object 
of her life to enlighten his soul and to 
take him to church; both of which pro- 
jects were eminently unsuccessful. The 
captain hated regular church-going, and 
he had, too, religious opinions of his own, 
which, if not quite after Miss Dinah’s 
respectable pattern, probably answered 
quite as well in the eyes of an all-wise 
Creator. 

Milboro’ was the proud possessor of 
a town-hall of the barest and most an- 
gular description, warranted to contain 
no object which could divert the most 
thoughtless mind from religious contem- 
plation. The early autumn had come, 
and that mansion of grace, with a dis- 
tinction, was hired by the piously dis- 
posed for a religious revival. The cold 
winds were beginning to blow rather 
rudely, so it was deemed best to hold . 
the meetings here, instead of on the 
camp-ground with its pine trees and its 
dim memory of paper collars and pea- 
nuts. 

Miss Dunlow was in a ferment of ex- 
citement all the time, and the captain 
was in a corresponding state of fury. 
“I'd like to know where your duty be- 
gins,” he shouted in a passion. “At 
home, it seems to me. D’ye know, I 
haven't had a hot mouthful to eat since 
that confounded show started. Charity 
and duty begin at home: d’ye hear me, 
ma’am ?” and the captain rushed off with 
passion at white heat. 

Miss Dinah shut her eyes and let the 
bottled wrath pour over her head with- 
out a murmur; and it left her quite un- 
ruffled, like the feathers of a goose trick- 
led over by a summer storm. 

Matters had by this time come to such 
a pass that no revival was anything with- 
out Mr. Carmichael and his story. 

“Carmichael? Carmichael?” the cap- 
tain asked gruffly one day. ‘ Carmichael? 
Who's he?” 

“Oh,” Miss Dinah said with a sigh 
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and a pitying look at her brother—" oh, 
he’s one of the saved: he changed from 
being a drunkard and a sinner, and now 
he’s full of grace.” 

“A precious shining light!” the cap- 
tain interrupted in great disgust: ‘it 
must do people a darned sight of good 
to hear him !” 

“Jonathan,” his sister said, as pleading- 
ly as possible for her undemonstrative 
nature—‘‘ Jonathan, come with me this 
afternoon. It'll do you good—indeed it 
will. Mr. Carmichael speaks for the first 
time. They say’ —lowering her voice 
mysteriously —“they say he’s had awful 
experiences.” 

Captain Dunlow, moved by an unex- 
pected curiosity, not only consented to 
go, but hitched the horse to the “shay,” 
and he and Miss Dinah were off to the 
town-hall in good time. 

There was a peculiar delicate flavor 
of excitement about Mr. Carmichael’s 
appearance, as he was a native of the 
town, and people had some curiosity 
to see the saint who had been devel- 
oped from such a vagabond. So Mil- 
boro’ and all the surrounding towns had 
turned out in full force to do him honor, 
and the open square before the town- 
hall was filled with any and every kind 
of vehicle which would hold together 
enough for the occupants to reach their 
destination. An enthusiastic multitude 
had preceded the captain and Miss Dun- 
low, so they could only squeeze into a 
back settee between a door and a win- 
dow, through which blew a brisk breeze 
which began to tell on the captain’s tem- 
per. However, there was something in 
the air, an excited earnestness, which 
made the unhappy scoffer even forget 
himself: it was an excited earnestness 
which savored of hysteria. 

The hymns were sung with tremen- 
dous fervor, and the women’s voices 
rang out shrill and high with excite- 
ment. The prayers, too, were fervent- 
ly listened to, and wet eyes, and bony, 
hard-worked hands wrung in repent- 
ance, spoke more in honor of trusting 
hearts than the preachers’ eloquence. 
They knew their people well, these men 
who spoke, and they had a fashion of hit- 








ting the nail on the head by which other 
men might take pattern. 

Even the captain became excited, and 
ran his stubby hand through his rough, 
gray hair till it stood on end, and then 
took out his scarlet handkerchief and 
blew his nose till the people about turn- 
ed round in disgust, not knowing the cap- 
tain’s way of showing his emotions. 

Suddenly there was a commotion : the 
people stood upand stretched their necks, 
till the captain, who was a short man, 
and wedged into a corner as well, turned 
this way and that in balked curiosity, 
dodging his head in between his neigh- 
bors ineffectually. 

“Confound it!” cried the captain, and 
made a nimble leap on to the settee. 
Looking over the heads of the people at 
the platform, he gave a gasp and a start as 
he saw a man standing there with a half- 
conquered, hang-dog air, a defiant look 
in his eyes afid a snarl and a whine in 
his voice —in other words, Mr. Carmi- 
chael in his well-known character, as the 
theatrical bills would put it, of a rescued 
wretch. 

“Bless my soul! who’s he ?’’ the cap- 
tain thought, but had no time to recol- 
lect, for Miss Dinah, red with shame and 
horror, pulled at his coat-tails. 

“Down! down there!" shouted an 
outraged worshipper; and so the cap- 
tain descended, and Mr. Carmichael 
began. 

He had no intention of giving him- 
self a good character: he had learnt his 
part well, and he revelled in every vile 
epithet he could use against himself, and * 
grovelled in such dire abasement that 
his admiring hearers acknowledged that 
Heaven had to stoop a long way to pick 
him up from the mire; and a certain 
choleric old gentleman in a corner, with 
a distracted mind and two clenched fists, 
was wishing he’d had Mr. Carmichael 
quite alone on board the Lovely Sal with 
a rope’s end handy, when that reformed 
sinner suddenly threw an unexpected 
light upon himself. 

“Heaven,” said Mr. Carmichael, and 
raised his eyes to the ceiling— Heaven 
saved this poor wretch for its own pur- 
poses. A miracle was performed : there 







































came a voice from the clouds and said, 
*Sinner—’”’ 

The choleric old gentleman in a corner 
was gasping for breath, and had turned 
fatally red. The choleric old gentleman 
wanted to get up, but was held down 
by the hands of a middle-aged gentle- 
woman. 

“**Sinner,’’’ continued Mr. Carmichael 
—‘sinner, beware! The eye of the Lord 
is upon you!’”’ 

“You lie!’ 

It rang through the place, and Mr. 
Carmichael stopped open-mouthed and 
glared down on the red-faced old gen- 
tleman in the corner, who had leaped 
upon the settee and was waving a scar- 
let bandanna handkerchief like a flag of 
defiance. 

“You lie, you—you landlubber! ’*Twas 
I with my speaking-trumpet. Don’t you 
go round telling your darned lies, and 
leading them poor soft folks by the 
noses,”’ with a look of withering con- 
tempt at the scandalized people. “A 
nice Heaven ‘twould be to save such a 
blackguard as you!” 

Mr. Carmichael came to himself: he 
tore off his coat and leaped down from 
the platform, where he was, however, 
grasped by several stalwart believers, 
who held him struggling and frantic and 
using language unbecoming an object of 
grace. 

“Put him out! out with him!’ the 
crowd yelled at the captain; and so the 
good man was hustled out, and Miss 
Dinah, without a moment’s reflection, 


* fainted right under the settee. 


Three hundred years ago such bold- 
ness might have cost the captain his 
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life: the angry religious feeling of the 
nineteenth century cost him his hat, at 
which sacrifice the captain was dis- 
gusted. 

“Blamed if I do a good turn for an- 
other feller!’ he thought as he climb- 
ed into his shay. “They can go hang 
and welcome.—Go ’long!”’ he said to 
the horse, and so disappeared up the 
hill. 

Mr. Carmichael felt the full force of 
the adage that “ No man is a prophet in 
his own country.” The fine effect of his 
mysterious confession had been spoilt 
by the interruption, and in spite of their 
wrath against the captain there was 
enough common sense left among the 
majority of the people to make them 
doubt spiritual interference in the nine- 
teenth century. 

‘“D’ye know, I’ve been kinder lookin’ 
up the capting’s quarters on that there 
roof of his,’’ said one ’cute farmer to 
another a few days after, “and, come 
ter find out, I guess yer can hear-his 
speakin’ - trumpet pretty plain down 
there at Purgatory when it’s a quiet 
day; and so I guess ‘twas him; for, 
a’ter all, yer know, Carmichael always 
was a kinder sneakin’ and lyin’ cuss.” 
And that became the popular opinion 
at last. 

Finding that his statements were taken 
with a grain of salt in Milboro’, Mr. Car- 
michael concluded to disappear, which 
he did very soon after, leaving behind a 
vague rumor of “Carmichael’s conver- 
sion,” which, like all miracles of the pro- 
saic nineteenth century, can be traced 
back to a practical cause. 

ANNA EICHBERG. 
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VERY year, in the month of Sep- 
E tember, all the tribes in the Indian 
Territory, thirty-three in number, hold a 
grand council at Okmulgee, the capital 
of the Creek Nation. It was first sum- 
moned to meet with General Sherman 
in 1866, when the representatives of the 
Cherokees and other tribes that had trea- 
ties with the United States and were dis- 
organized by the war of the rebellion re- 
newed and rearranged their treaties and 
were rehabilitated in their relations to 
the government. At that time provision 
was made for the annual meeting of the 
council. The delegates, chosen in pro- 


portion to the number of the tribe, are ° 


paid for their attendance by the United 
States, and their purpose is to arrange 
intertribal relations between themselves 
for the extradition of criminals and such 
matters, to make reports to the council 
of their progress in agriculture and edu- 
cation, and to construct a constitution 
and form of government for the Terri- 
tory in which the tribes should hold a 
similar position to that of States in the 
Union, while the whole should be like 
aregularly-organized Territory in its re- 
lations to. the United States. In its first 
two objects the council has succeeded 
excellently, but the last is still delayed. 
At the council in 1870 a constitution was 
framed providing for the election of gov- 
ernor, a legislature and a supreme court 
by the Indians, and the organization of 
a government on the model of that of 
a State. This constitution was amended 
by the authorities at Washington so as 
to provide for the appointment of the 
governor by the President, and in other 
ways giving authority to white officials; 
and as a consequence it was rejected by 
the tribes, who are morbidly jealous of 
any change in their condition which shall 
bring them more under the control of the 
whites, this being naturally regarded as 
the first step toward the spoliation of their 
homes or the admittance of a flood of 
white settlers into their lands. Since 
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the rejection of this constitution another 
has been framed, which is debated from 
year to year without much hope or prog- 
ress, the demands of the United States 
and Indians being felt to be irreconcila- 
ble. Nevertheless, if it has failed in its 
principal work, the indirect influence of 
the council has been very good in bring- 
ing the tribes together in amity and in 
influencing the wild Indians by the ex- 
ample of the progress of the civilized 
nations. 

Okmulgee is fifty miles west of Mus- 
cogee, the nearest station on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. The 
way thither is over an almost continuous- 
ly level prairie. In September the grass, 
which averaged a height up to our horses’ 
backs, had turned brown and stretched 
over the expanse, waving and dimpling 
under the wing-wafts of the wind, revel- 
ling in the sunlight like a field of wheat, 
and marked by isles of shadow from the 
fleecy clouds that drifted in the Septem- 
ber wind. It was warm, bright and peace- 
ful, but so magnificent in its expanse, and 
60 utterly without sign of human habita- 
tion, that it had a tinge of wildness, in 
spite of the sober warmth of its hues and 
the tameness of its contour. The only 
sign of humanity was the well-trodden 
road, marked by the wheels of the gov- 
ernment wagons, which wound like a 
brown ribbon over the gently-swelling ac- 
clivities far ahead; to the north stretched 
the blue lines of the timbered hills fring- 
ing the Arkansas; now and then there 
was an islet of woods or a solitary clump 
of trees to break the monotony of the 
brown expanse, and occasionally a peb- 
bly hill, where the grass was short, to 
climb; but for the most part it was a 
brown, unending sea. At long intervals 
we came upon thick belts of timber, enor- 
mous cottonwoods invested with a curtain 
of vines, and found at the bottom of deep 
gullies stagnant and yellow pools, repre- 
senting the spring torrents that had worn 
so deeply into the fat earth. Along the 
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road multitudes of lively little quail ran 
ahead of our horses until they dodged 
into the grass; prairie-chickens whirred 
away with outstretched necks and rapid 
wings to the right and to the left ; piked- 
tail hawks hung in the air and ‘slowly 
quartered the fields with vigilant gaze; 
the inevitable buzzards sailed high in the 
burning sky with their slow and grace- 
ful motion; the shuttle-pulse of the lo- 
custs beat in the heat, and the air was 
full of the insect-noise of fall. The more 
delicate prairie-flowers had long since 
vanished, but here and there in the beds 
of dried pools were circlets and patches 
of wild sunflowers of a dusty yellow, and 
flowers of a thin blue or a faded red on 
scrawny and straggling stems, like most 
of the vaunted flowers of the prairie, which 
look much better in the aggregate than 
by the single specimen. 

It was dusk when we arrived in sight 
of Okmulgee, which is situated just with- 
in the edge of the thick woods that fringe 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian. Here 
and there a camp-fire shone along the 
banks of the creek before it, and a drove 
of Indian boys were splashing in a pool 
with their ponies as we crossed the ford. 
On the left side of the gully which form- 
ed the road was a large encampment of 
several tents, and on the right a single 
dusky A tent, in front of which stood 
an enormous and sturdy warrior with a 
blanket about his loins, who looked at 
us with stolid unconcern, while an equal- 
ly gigantic squaw crouched on her hams 
at the cook-fire. The warrior, we after- 
ward learned, was Asahabit, the famous 
chief of the Penatetka Comanches. Be- 
fore us was the town, of some fifty log 
cabins, straggling here and there in the 
brush, with two or three large stores of 
Indian traders and a tumbledown coun- 
cil-house of logs in the centre of a clear- 
ed square. Okmulgee has also a hotel, 
which is a large farm-house with a pas- 
sage-way through the centre convenient- 
ly arranged for a cool draught, and awide 
piazza for such of its guests as choose to 
sleep there on summer nights rather than 
on the husk mattresses in the rooms; and 
in a deep warm night, with the red cres- 
cent of the moon riding above the dark 
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outline of the woods, such as when we 
arrived, the choice is easily made. Dur. 
ing the sessions of the council the hotel 
has an abundance of guests: during the 
rest of the year those who make their 
toilet with its tin basins and share its 
bacon and chickens are few. 

The council holds its meetings not in | 
the Creek council-house — which is too 
dilapidated for use— but in a bare, un- 
plastered room over one of the large 
stores. The sessions were called by the 
blowing of a horn from the front win- 
dow, and the delegates soon came troop- 
ing in. A more motley assemblage hard, 
ly holds its gatherings on the face of the 
earth, and the confusions of the Tower 
of Babel are paralleled in its language, 
The delegates in the hall are perhaps 
two hundred or less. Here were the 
Cherokee and Choctaw delegates clad 
in civilized garments, and not to be dis- 
tinguished, except by their color, from 
citizens of the United States. Behind 
them sat half a dozen gigantic Osages 
in all the panoply of the savage, exact 
types of the conventional Indian asdrawn 
by the coin-makers and bank-note engra- 
vers: their gross aquiline countenances, 
of a deep coppery red, were streaked 
with black and yellow ochre, their eye- 
brows were plucked out, and ridges of 
black bristly hair extended over their 
shaven skulls like a cock’s comb, Heavy 
blankets of red and black fell from their 
massive shoulders as they sat stolidly 
motionless. As great a contrast to the 
Osages as the Cherokees in another way 
were the fierce-looking Apaches, of a 
dark Spanish hue, slight in form, but 
lithe and subtle as panthers, and glan- 
cing around with active intelligence. 
Their profiles were more Grecian than 
aquiline, and though they wore the wolf- 
tail twined with the hair over the shoul- 
der, long earrings of brass, circlets and 
brass armlets and necklaces, they had 
on new American garments, which they 
wore with a sense of novelty, but not of 
awkwardness. They passed the toma- 
hawk-pipe from mouth to mouth, and 
evidently regarded the scene as one of 
curiosity rather than of serious interest. 
Near the Apaches were the Cheyennes. 
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Stone Calf, the cruel old chief, had a face 
of wrinkled and dusky parchment, wear- 
ing a crafty smile and a look of com- 
posed innocence. Upon his breast he 
carried a huge silver badge, almost like 
a breastplate, given him at some time by 
the government. Feathered Bear of the 
Cheyennes was the dandy of the gath- 
ering. He was very tall, slender and 
graceful: from the fillet encircling. his 
long black hair stretched backward an 
eagle’s feather, and a long blue blanket 
trimmed with white was folded across his 
breast and fell gracefully from his arms, 
while leggings of the same color and 
white moccasins completed his costume. 
Near the Cheyennes sat their friends and 
allies the Kiowas. Sun Boy, brother of 
the famous chief Kicking Bird, was their 
principal representative: he wore a coat 
without sleeves and decorated with the 
shoulder-straps of the American navy ; 
a breastplate of white pipe-wire, a pecu- 
liar bead of which his tribe are very fond, 
hung upon his breast like the bars of an 
hussar uniform; red ochre marked the 
parting in his hair, and various streaks 
of red and blue adorned his full, pear- 
shaped countenance. Kitchipamootha 
of the Sacs and Foxes was more gigan- 
tic even than the Osages, being upward 
of seven feet high and massive in pro- 
portion. He was distinguished by a scalp- 
lock and bear-claw necklace, and grave- 
ly fanned himself with a fan of turkey 
feathers. His associate, Growing Horn, 
wore a chintz shirt and turban, and had 
a countenance full of youthful animation 
and curiosity. Buffalo Good of the Wa- 
cos—who, we were informed, had on the 
the previous year come to the council in 
blanket and paint—now appeared in an 
elegant suit of summer garments, white 
shirt and polished boots, and looked like 
a grave and well-mannered gentleman 
of the States, except for his color. Gua- 
daloupe, one of the chiefs of the Cad- 
does, sat with his foot across his knee, 
and smoked cigarettes deftly like a fat 
Mexican innkeeper. Bogus Charley of 
the Modocs sat alone, his tribe not be- 
ing large enough to be entitled to more 
than one representative, and with his 
low stature and somewhat Mongolian 
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features presented another type of the 
Indian race gathered there from all quar- 
ters of the nation. The Delawares, re- 
cently driven from their reservation in 
Kansas, were represented by three lithe 
and swarthy men, lately scouts for the 
United States forces, and clad in a mix- 
ture of Indian and civilized costume. 
The only tribe represented by a white 
man was the Pottawattamie, whose del- 
egate was a dissipated doctor who had 
married an Indian wife. Most of the 
tribes, including the wildest, have white 
men among their number, but they sel- 
dom thoroughly trust them or give them 
places of honor. The most striking fig- 
ure at the council was Tabanaka, or He- 
who-hears-the-Sun, chief of the Yapari- 
chi Comanches. Tabanaka was appar- 
ently about fifty years old, with a noble, 
calm and intelligent countenance: its 
contour was perfectly Grecian in its se- 
vere regularity, with deep gravity in the © 
eyes and the lines of thought and de- 
cision about the mouth and chin. He 
wore no paint, but a light yellow pow- 
der was sprinkled upon his face, adding 
a far from unpleasing effect. A plain fil- 
let encircled his long black hair, which 
fell down his shoulders, and his costume 
consisted of a black handkerchief with 
a large fold hanging down his breast, a 
white robe, black leggings and mocca- 
sins, giving a severe and priestlike effect. 
He sat calmly, but not stolidly, and lis- 
tened with grave interest rather than 
curiosity. His whole air was that ofa 
prophet as well as warrior, and there was 
a mystic calmness in his gaze as though 
he might have deserved his name, and 
in the vast silence of the lonely plains 


With naked ears heard the day pass. 


His son, Permansur, or Man-afraid-of- 
his-Beard (meaning afraid of having a 
beard), which will be his name until he 
earns a more heroic one’ in battle, a 
youth of eighteen, had a countenance 
heroically wild, and was the model of a 
young warrior. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the council was an address by William 
P. Ross, a chief of the Cherokees. Chief. 
Ross is a graduate of Princeton College, 
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and a thoroughly cultivated and accom- 
plished gentleman. In appearance he is 
of rather slight form, with gray hair and 
beard, and but slight signs of Indian 
blood in his countenance. He speaks 
with a grave and dignified eloquence 
which is highly impressive. The tenor 
of his address was encouragement to the 
wilder tribes to imitate the example of 
the Cherokees, and to strengthen the ties 
of brotherhood which bound them to- 
gether in their struggle for mutual pro- 
tection and civilization. His speech was 
in English, as were all the proceedings 
of the council. He would speak a few 
sentences conveying a thought, and then 
pause for the interpreters, who accom- 
panied every tribe, and who with a ba- 
bel of gutturals and with the deft fingers 
of the sign-language—in which the In- 
dians of the Plains, who have not a com- 
mon language, communicate with each 
other—immediately translated what he 
had said to the eager ears of the sav- 
ages, who were moved beyond their 
wont by the palpable impressiveness of 
the speech and the grave seriousness of 
its manner. They gave utterance to no 
applause, save now and then a subdued 
grunt of approval, but their animated 
countenances showed an interest which 
the ordinary proceedings failed to elicit. 
There is no question but that. such an 
address, coming from one whom they rec- 
ognized as an Indian, would have much 
more effect in the way of encouragement 
than anything spoken by a white, whose 
motives they might distrust or the prog- 
ress of whose race in civilization they 
might despair of emulating. 

No one can attend a council at Ok- 
mulgee without gaining faith in the civ- 
ilization of the Indian, at least in a certain 
degree and with certain examples. The 
Appalachian tribes attain to it most read- 
ily, and the Cherokees, the Choctaws and 
the Chickasaws are little behind their 
white neighbors of the frontier in the es- 
sentials of civilization. The Seminoles, 
the fiercest and wildest tribe in our his- 
tory, have shown a remarkable progress 
since their removal to the Territory, and 
are noted not only for a great desire for 
education, but for a singularly fervent 
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and primitive piety or religiousness, ‘The 
Creeks, the fifth tribe from the same stock, 
are tainted with a considerable mixture 
of African blood, which the others have 


almost entirely avoided, and are some- 


what behind them in progress, although 
in the MacIntoshes and other families of 
mixed white and Indian race they have 
some of the most stalwart and intelligent 
of the leading men in the Territory. There 
are some tribes whose case seems hope- 
less—the effete remnants of the Shawnees 
and the Senecas and other great tribes, 
once the terror of the nation, whose rep- 
resentatives merely drag out a feeble and 
decaying existence. The Osages and the 
Sacs and Foxes, from that middle region 
of the country which produced such a 
race of giants, and still continues to do 
so in the stalwart frames of Kentuckians 
and Missourians, seem to be stolid and 
unimpressionable, and to cling to their 
savage habits with a tenacity which no 
influence can move. But the Delawares, 
the descendants of the famous Lenni- 
Lenape, retain their strength and vitality 
for all their diminished numbers, and, be- 
sides being the best scouts and hunters 
of the Plains, have an adaptability for — 
civilization which only needs the peace 
and seclusion of a reservation to fully de- 
velop itself. Many of the smaller tribes 
from Texas—the Caddoes, the Tonkwas, 
the Wichitas and others who are group- 
ed together about old Fort Cobb—have 
shown a considerable aptitude for civil- 
ization, and begin to have their fields and 
cattle, to learn English and adopt the cos- 
tume of the whites. The bright intelli- 
gence and the spirit of the Comanches 
give strong hopes that they will readily see 
the necessity and advantage of chang- 
ing their mode of life; and if less is to be 
hoped for from the Apaches, the Kiowas 
and the Cheyennes, they have already 
begun the task by living for the greater 
part of the time in peace and making 
some attempt at least to cultivate the 
ground and raise cattle. The influence 
of a communion with the civilized tribes, 
and of witnessing the intermediate stages, 
cannot fail to be felt by the wildest of 
them; and the closing around them of 
the hosts of civilization, which they all 
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feel as an approaching fate, forces them 
to realize their position and strive for 
the only avenue of escape. It needs 
that the boundaries of their reservation 
be preserved with an unflinching hand 
against the pressure of white greed, for 
the admittance of white settlers would 
make the Territory a pandemonium for 
a brief period, until the Indian popu- 
lation was swamped and drowned out 
of sight. The work of civilization must 
be slow and gradual, as the Indian na- 





ture requires.. In that case, we may 
hope that a fragment of the Indian race, 
which has suffered so much in the Te- 
morseless contest for the survival of the 
fittest, may be preserved for many years 
in peace, comfort and prosperity, and 
in due time become absorbed into the 
strange mixture that makes the blood 
of the American people. We have need 
enough of the success of the experiment 
as an expiation. A. M. WILLIAMS. 
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PICNICS. 


HERE comes a day in summer when 
a strange soft charm hangs over 
earth and sky—when the near seems 
distant and the distant seems near— 
when Nature inspires a certain disquiet 
and a longing for something over and 
beyond every-day experiences. It is 
then that some ingenious person says, 
“Let us have a picnic!’’ and this sug- 
gestion is more or less enthusiastically 
admitted as the solution of the problem, 
What to do to enjoy the fine weather? 
The mature masculine mind is natur- 
ally antagonistic to picnics. A man needs 
to be very young or else very much in 
love not to regard their perils with a 
shudder. He knows, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, what will happen—that a picnic 
is nothing unless it furnishes experiences 
wholly outside the common track; that 
tradition and formula are given up at 
the outset; that, no matter what languid 
airs of elegance he may successfully car- 
ty off elsewhere, on such an occasion 
they must be renounced. Whether the 
Picnicking party goes by land or water, 
he will have no comfort by the way: all 
the comfortable seats will be needed by 
the fair sex, who are never so super- 
abundant as at these fétes-champétres ; 
he will be forced to sit in a cramped po- 





sition, with his head turned in the wrong 
direction for his health and comfort ; the 
hot sun will blister his nose, and his hat 
be tilted to the most absurd and useless 
angles by the forest of parasols rising on 
either hand. Once arrived at the desti- 
nation, he will be obliged to lift baskets 
and hampers, search in all the corners 
of boat or carriage for missing brooches 
and hair-pins, allow himself to be laden 
to earth with superfluous cloaks,. rugs, 
waterproofs, umbrellas and camp-chairs. 
He must kill with reckless intrepidity in- 
trusive snakes and other reptiles, attack 
and dislodge a hornet’s nest and anni- 
hilate ant-hills. The airs of the drawing- 
room do not suit a picnic. To be sure, a 
man may avoid exertion, but to be use- 
less on such occasions is to jeopardize 
popularity for ever and to force into un- 
due prominence the “handy man” who 
is not too nice and particular, who can 
rig awnings, make tables, build fires if 
necessary, concoct salads, and thus make 
the fastidious Apollo green with envy. 
Besides these small duties, on the oc- 
casion of a picnic all sorts of insane and 
useless enterprises are deprecatingly set 
in motion by pretty girls, who then sit 
calmly together watching their victims, 
without a single thrill of sympathy. Fair 
Kunigund, “with her lip of scorn,” send- . 
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ing the knight Delorges into the arena to 
snatch her glove from beneath the lion’s 
claws, was merciful compared with a 
group of young ladies at a picnic. They 
catch sight of ferns growing in inacces- 
sible places, of flowers nodding jauntily 
on the brink of a precipice; their veils 
blow away; their parasols go madly ca- 
reering over cliffs: the opportunity is con- 
sidered something to be snatched at by 
every young man who looks on, and he 
that weighs safety to neck and limb in 
the balance is found wanting, and de- 
spised accordingly. Delorges might well 
descend into the ring with a tranquil smile 
—death may be met with tragic heroism 
—but how may a man look heroic clam- 
bering over slippery and slimy rocks, 
straining and bursting the seams of his 
fresh summer clothes, stubbing his new 
boots, and barking his calves and shins 
on jutting edges which cut like knives? 
A man after going to a picnic may cal- 
culate, and successfully prove, that his 
inner feelings, his outward habiliments, 
his muscles and sinews, have stood more 
wear and tear in those few brief hours 


than in a whole year of ordinary pur- 


suits. The trials thus appointed for the 
faithful are not to be met with the cour- 
age with which a good man struggles 
against different kinds of adversity, but 
compel him to risk his very soul's sal- 
vation by secret but most cordial pro- 
fanity. When thoroughly worn out with 
his exertions, and feeling jaded, weary 
and rheumatic, all the nicety vanished 
from his appearance, stains on his once 
immaculate knees and elbows, there still 
remains ‘the promise of ample compen- 
sations when the feast shall be spread. 
But’not unfrequently, alas! are such ex- 
pectations grossly requited. After such 
efforts as we have indicated a man’s 
stomach craves something worthy of 
serious consideration: it does not want 
lobster-salad as a piece de résistance or 
lemon-pie as a light and edible entrée. 
If so sensible a thing as cold meat is 
offered, it is certain to be full of ants or 
the salt has been forgotten. Every house- 
keeper around the tablecloth insists upon 
his trying a piece of her cake, and the 
consequences are frightful: such a meal 
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fs 
on top of efforts which would exhaust an 
acrobat leaves him with sensations of 
acute misery for a week after. 

A man in love, however, may find a 
picnic delightful. The occasion furnishes 
him with a thousand thrilling, almost 
maddening, delights. To carry certain 
shawls and wrappings is the dearest of 
privileges; the gentle being who is his 
“soul's far dearer part’’ must be assist- 
ed over all sorts of places; again and 
again his hand may clasp hers; the least 
impediment in her path affords a pretext 
for his offering that chivalrous protection 
for which these degenerate days, when 
knighthood is laughed at, afford few op- 
portunities. He may admire the trim lit- 
tle feet tripping up and down: the em- 
broidered flounce of the white petticoat 
is a mystical and beautiful revelation, 
The deepening flush on the peachy cheek 
as the rocks are climbed and the sun 
grows fiercer, the growing languor in 
the lovely eyes,— all these things are 
clearly heartstirring incidents which ren- 
der this day an imperishable memory. 
The slight dangers encountered add zest 
and piquancy to the quiet enjoyment be- 
side rivulet or under the leafy -aisled 
groves afterward: the radiant vapors 
which hang over the enchanted dis- 
tances, the voices of forest, stream, earth 
and sky, the shadows of the flying clouds 
above, the splendor of the flowers at his 
feet, — are all a part of his love-dream, 
Everything is poetry, from the farthest 
firmament to the lips of the lovely girl 
beside him. 

To strike this happy key, which puts 
a man in unison with these summer de- 
lights, we perceive that he must already 
be definitely in love: to have a pas- 
sion merely dawning on the horizon, is 
not enough: he may then not improb- 
ably become disenchanted. With wo- 
men, however, this particular note is al- 
ways more easily reached: they all like 
pleasures which suggest adventures out 
of the common, and picnics stimulate 
their imagination and open vistas into 
romantic possibilities. On such an oc- 
casion the stiffest and coldest of women 
relaxes a little, grows coquettish in her 
attire, and feels a sort of /adsses-aller and 
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abandon. New effects may -be tried in 
costume: jaunty hats, too audacious for 
the promenade, look merely natty and pic- 
turesque among woods and groves, and 
kilted petticoats seem the correct thing 
for the amateur mountaineering of the 
young girls who delight in steep as- 
cents, their slight, trim figures showing 
in charming relief against the sky. 

A picnic is a woman’s holiday: it is 
the closest approximation to a man’s 
“jolly time” that she will ever have a 
chance to. enjoy. There is a flavor of 
Bohemianism about it—a recklessness 
of consequences, a disregard of appear- 
ances. The quietest girls awake into 
life, and are conscious of new beauties 
and new values in themselves, now that 
they enjoy a fresh background. There 
is a different adjustment of feminine 
claims to consideration: those who have 
long enjoyed an established reputation 
as belles at Germans and receptions are 
here surpassed by some simple little crea- 
ture, hitherto overlooked, whose charm 
and piquancy win all hearts. 

For older people, the lookers-on at 
picnics, the pleasures and fatigues are 
naturally of a more prosaic order. But 
picnics are, in fact, the best experience 
in the world for middle-aged and elderly 
people. There is nothing that shows the 
short-sightedness of men and women 
more than the notion that to have a 
change they must pack their trunks, 
scrape all their money together and set 
out ona long journey. The best change 
isa change of ideas; and this new places 
often fail to bring. A day's pleasuring 
among friends, of idleness and looking 
on, revives the mind and freshens the im- 
agination. A picnic has perhaps a more 
romantic character for the middle-aged 
than for the young: half- forgotten im- 
Pressions of old and happy scenes return 
vividly; painful thoughts pass, and ex- 
perience of life merges into a: pleasant 
hallucination that the world contains, 
after all, just what we want and need, 
and the generous pulse of early trans- 
ports leaps once more, and makes the 
heart warm over the flower that grows in 
the crevice of the rock and the tree-tops 


waving in the summer wind. [fn fact, 
Vor. XXIV.—24 





while the young people make love and 
seek enjoyment at a picnic, the old may 
find a better delight in social sympathy, 
a forgetfulness of the substantial claims 
of every-day life, and bask in the sum- 
mer-tide which ought to make the Car- 
nival of our year. L. W. 


THE NEW CRUSADE. 


It has been well said that England 
has some of the worst institutions in the 
world, but that they are a dead letter 
because mentally and morally the na- 
tion is far in advance of them, while the 
people of America, with the best insti- 
tutions ever vouchsafed to mankind, lag 
far behind them, without comprehension 
of their actual purpose and meaning. 
Such observations come home to us 
when we read for the second time in 
two years that the Jews have been de- 
nied free access to our places of summer 
resort. Itis not, it is claimed, a question 
of religion: it is not a question of race. 
Incidentally, however, men and women 
of this race and this form of religion are 
obnoxious to hotel-keepers, and must be 
shut out. It is a social question : certain 
people will not go where Jews abound. 
One-tenth of the Hebrew population, it 
is admitted, may be met on terms of 
equality without causing an elegant per- 
son too poignant suffering, but the re- 
maining nine-tenths cannot and must 
not be tolerated. It seems to be an ex- 
perience like meeting one’s dearest foe 
in heaven for these anti-Hebraics to find 
parties of Jews enjoying their summer hol- 
iday at Saratoga or Manhattan Beach. 
Whatever resorts. afford opportunities 
for pleasure and show attract the Jews. 
Whatever else is condemned in them, 
we must at least admit that they lend an 
extraordinary cheerfulness to the places 
where they congregate for recreation. 
They do not take their pleasures with 
the gloomy air of the Englishman and 
the New Englander. They have a com- 
fortable conscience about their means, 
and, unlike Mrs. Gilpin, when on pleas- 
ure they are bent dispense with a frugal 
mind altogether, and like to do things 
with becoming and rather Oriental splen- 
dor. It is for this very reason, probably, 
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that their intrusion interrupts and de- 
presses the flow of high spirits of other 
members of society. If Jews were to as- 
sume an apologetic air and keep them- 
selves in the background, the inconve- 
nience they occasion would be less ob- 
vious. On the contrary, however, their 
good-humor and enjoyment are aggres- 
sive: they can laugh and chat with for- 
eign gayety and ease ; any occasion upon 
which they may meet their friends and 
relatives seems a happy invention for 
promoting social intercourse. That cor- 
dial antipathy toward fellowship and 
good-feeling which distinguishes the 
demeanor of the rest of us they utterly 
fail to recognize as an important factor 
in human intercourse. They eat, drink 
and are merry, and it really seems as 
if they might be allowed the freedom to 
indulge in these very harmless amuse- 
ments so long as they pay for them, and 
pay well. 

As George Eliot has said in Zheophras- 
tus Such, ‘It would be difficult to find a 
form of bad reasoning concerning them 
[the Jews] which has not been heard in 
conversation or admitted to the dignity 
of print ;’’ but it veritably passes belief 
that the narrow, puerile, spiteful spirit 
of intolerance which once inspired so- 
ciety is to have any chance to return, 
and become again an active instead of 
a passive force. 

Public sympathy is of course for the 
Jews in any such crusade. Their con- 
sistent pride in their nationality and their 
religion invests them with a dignity which 
their enemies, with all their arrogance, 
cannotclaim. To cite George Eliot again: 
“That a Jew of Smyrna, where a whip 
is carried by passengers ready to flog off 
the too officious specimens of his race, 
can still be proud to say, ‘I am a Jew,’ 
is surely a fact to awaken admiration in 
a mind capable of understanding what 
we may call the ideal forces in human 
history. And again: a varied, impartial 
observation of the Jews in different coun- 
tries tends to the impression that they 
have a predominant kindliness which 
must have been deeply ingrained in 
the constitution of their race to have 
outlasted the ages of persecution and 








oppression. The concentration of their 
joys in domestic life has kept up in them 
the capacity of tenderness: the pity for 
the fatherless and the widow, the care 
for the women and the little ones, blent 
intimately with their religion, is a well of 
mercy that cannot long or widely be pent 
up by exclusiveness. And the kindliness 
of the Jew overflows the line of division 
between him and the Gentile. On the 
whole, one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of this scattered people, made 
for ages a scorn and a hissing, is, that 
after being subjected to this process, 
which might have been expected to be 
in every sense deteriorating and vitiat- 
ing, they have come out of it (in any 
estimate which allows for numerical pro- 
portion) rivalling the nations of all Eu- 
ropean countries in healthiness and beau- 
ty of physique, in practical ability, in sci- 
entific and artistic aptitude and in some 
forms of ethical value. A significant in- 
dication of their natural rank is seen in 
the fact that at this moment the leader 
of the Liberal party in Germany is a 
Jew, a leader of the Republican party 
in France is a Jew, and the head of the 
Conservative ministry in England is a 
Jew.” E. O. 


RUSSIAN HOMAGE TO TOURGUENEFF. 


THE story of the proscription of Tour- 
gueneff undoubtedly had its origin in 
an article in the St. Petersburg Gazette. 
At a dinner in his honor at the Artists’ 
Club, where the speeches were very like- 
ly the more unrestrainedly flattering in 
that Tourgueneff himself was not pres- 
ent on account of illness, one of the 
speakers said: “ Beside Tourgueneff the 
man of letters stands Tourgueneff the 
man of deeds. He used to come to us 
before, and we made no special fétes for 
him as an artist: now, after the war, 
when people are more attentive to ques- 
tions of social well-being, we bid Tour- 
gueneff welcome, and we bid him wel- 
come as a man of deeds.” : 

This brought out the Gazette article 
from one of the ‘“ Conservators,” as they 
call a certain kind of croaker in Russia. 
The editor of the Annals of the Father- 
Jand—all the more competent a witness 
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since he and his inherit from Kekrassof 
asmall private grievance against Tour- 
gueneff—says : “ The article is filled with 
the most incredible insinuations. I think 
the author himself did not believe one 
word of what he wrote, and the article 
is the fruit either of dark morbid jeal- 
ousy or of mortified egotism.”’ 

Tourgueneff’s visit was the occasion 
of a display of spontaneous enthusiasm 
quite without parallel. It seems to be 
due to a renewed sense of his services 
to his country, deepened, perhaps, by 
the consciousness that his failing health 
may not long permit his hitherto annual 
return. Its interest to us lies in the fact 
that such frank and eager homage is 
permitted in Russia for a man who has 
once suffered exile and whose whole life 
has been devoted to the liberal cause. 

To quote again from the Aznals: “ All 
that was done for Tourgueneff was done 
at the initiation of our cultivated and in- 
tellectual society, but it was begun with- 
out ulterior aim, without any preparation, 
impromptu, and so it went on, and so it 
ended. The festivities were as unexpect- 
ed to I. S. Tourgueneff as to our own 
society itself.” ... ‘At his arrival the 
whole intellectual society of Moscow rose 
toits feet.” The Messenger of Europe, in 
which Virgin Soil and his later work have 
appeared, says: ‘‘ The six weeks spent by 
Ivan Sergyéwitch Tourgueneff in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg have made a bright 
spot not only in his life, but in the his- 
tory of our own society.” 

The visit is described as a triumphant 
féte, in which ovations, speeches, strew- 
ing of flowers and offering of crowns 
succeeded each other without cessation. 
“The theatres when his pieces were 
played, the literary evenings at which 
he himself read short stories from the 
Sketches of a Sportsman, the dinners to 
which he was invited,—all served as a 
general means for independent appre- 
ciation of an author whose name fills a 
period of more than thirty years.”’ 

At parting the professors and literary 
men of Moscow gave him a dinner, and 
the same was done at St. Petersburg. 
We quote from the speech of V. D. Spas- 
sovitch on the latter occasion for the sake 





of showing the depth and extent of the 
popular enthusiasm: ‘You have been 
surrounded, but it was not the train 
which always and everywhere surrounds 
a great personage, be he a potentate by 
position or a potentate by talent. Such 
a cortége, always numerous, of friends, 
of comrades, of pupils, you might always 
have. But it is this, that wherever you 
have turned a crowd of unknown persons 
have stood in your path, have stretched 
out to you unknown hands: when you 
have appeared in assemblies the audi- 
ence, as if by a sudden impulse, has risen 
up, honoring you as only a free, self-con- 
scious people knows how to honor its fa- 
mous men, the most beloved of its sons.”’ 

The first toast was “To the immortal 
works of Ivan Sergyéwitch!’’ Tour- 
gueneff replied with broken words of 
grateful feeling and with high and earn- 
est hope for Russia. He closed: “Per- 
mit me, a man of the past, a man of ‘the 
forties,’ an old man, to offer a toast‘ To 
the young men, to the future, to the hap- 
py and healthful development of its des- 
tiny!’ And so are fulfilled at last the 
words of our great poet, and so arises 
the possibility for each of us to exclaim 
from the depths of his soul, 

In hope of glory and of good, 
Look we forward without fear.”” 

The Messenger concludes its article: 
“The 24th of March the friends of Tour- 
gueneff accompanied him to the Warsaw 
railroad-station. They stood round him 
like the little handful of friends that at- 
tended him about twenty-five years ago, 
when he first went abroad after release 
from his three years’ exile... . They 
might have now repeated the verses of- 
fered then to Tourgueneff by a poet ac- 
companying him: 
ba aage st one! God hath given thee freedom and a 

lyre. 
How Tourgueneff has used that‘ freedom’ 
and that ‘lyre’ in the twenty-five years 
since that time we may judge by the 
direct expression of thought and feeling, 
as he has just proved for himself. Not 
many years are wanting now to a half 
century of literary work from him: the 
half of the second twenty-five years is 
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almost gone, and he permits our society 
to expect new fruits from his ‘freedom’ 
and his ‘lyre.’ ”’ C. B. M. 


THE SALISBURY FAMILY. 


WILL the Editor of Lzppincott’s Mag- 
azine allow me to correct two very er- 
roneous statements concerning the Sal- 
isbury family in the article on “Catskill” 
which appeared in the last number of that 
publication ? 

The writer is mistaken in saying that 
the portrait of Anne Boleyn “had lain 
uncared-for for generations.” Captain 
Sylvester Salisbury, who brought the pic- 
ture to this country, was a man of posi- 
tion and culture, and had been taught to 
venerate his forefathers and to value his 
heirlooms; which lesson he taught to his 
children, and they in turn to theirs. The 
story that we were ignorant of the value 
of the picture arose in this way: Shortly 
after the picture had been renovated a 
gentleman who was engaged in writing 
for some New York paper asked permis- 
sion to write an article upon it. This was 
granted, and when the article appeared 
before the public we were much aston- 
ished to read that “it had been stowed 
away for years in the garret, and that 
its value had been accidentally discov- 
ered.” 

That is a great mistake: it has always 
occupied an honorable place upon the 
walls of our home, and has passed 
through the hands of four generations 
in this country. When it was dim with 
age and surrounded by an old blacken- 
ed frame, it attracted little attention: but 
few could see any merit in it then. When 
it returned from the city, and Her Majesty 
had shaken the dust of three hundred 
years from her royal robes, and was sur- 
rounded with the golden halo of a new, 
bright gilt frame, she found many wor- 
shippers, for “Fine feathers really do 
make fine birds.” 

And now with regard to that legend of 
the serving-maid. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that tastes and traits of cha- 
racter are inherited, and Mr. Salisbury, 
the hero of this legend, was not an ex- 
ception to the rest of his family in his 
love for a spirited horse. What sane 
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man of the present day would attempt to 
tie a human being to the tail of a fiery 
horse? Would he be able to accomplish 
such a feat? Why, even a patient cart- 
horse would resent such an insult. The 
true story is this: Mr. William Salisbury, 
a grandson of Captain Sylvester Salis- 
bury, was one of the largest landowners 
in this part of the country. As New 
York was then a slave State, he also 
owned many slaves. Among them was 
a white girl whom he had bought from 
her parents. They were emigrants from 
the Palatinate. This girl was exceeding- 
ly vicious in character and caused much 
trouble. She was constantly running 
away to a disreputable house near the 
borders of Mr. Salisbury’s estate, and he 
would have to send his servants after her. 
This time she refused to come at his bid- 
ding ; so, mounting his horse, he went af- 
ter her himself. Persuasions and com- 
mands were alike useless: she was de- 
termined to stay, and he just as deter- 
mined that she should return home. 
He procured a long rope, one end of 
which he fastened around her waist, 
and, making a slipknot in the other 
end, through which he passed his hand, 
he sprang into the saddle and quietly 
walked his horse along. She of course 
had to follow. They had safely accom- 
plished about half of their journey when 
she suddenly resolved to go no farther, 
and commenced pulling the rope: this 
startled the horse, and he, giving a sud- 
den spring, caused her to fall against his 
feet ; and now the thoroughly frightened 
animal became unmanageable. The rope 
had slipped over Mr. Salisbury's hand, 
and while endeavoring to extricate his 
wrist from it he was thrown, with one 
foot caught in the stirrup: the horse 
dashed along at a maddening pace, 
dragging both master and servant with 
him. The girl was killed, and Mr. Sal- 
isbury almost so: one arm was badly 
broken and he was otherwise severely 
hurt. When sufficiently recovered from 
his injuries, instead of the courts arraign- 
ing him for justice, he compelled the 
courts to sift the matter thoroughly. 


He was honorably acquitted. “That: 


he was tried for murder, and condemn- 
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ed to death, that he had to wear a halter, 
and that he was always seen with a silken 
cord knotted about his throat,” is thor- 
oughly false. There is no truth in it what- 
ever. Itis only a fabrication of the igno- 
rant and superstitious common people of 
that day. He did not live to be “over 
ninety-nine years of age.” He died in 
the year 1801, aged eighty-seven years, 
loved and honored by his friends. 

As the wrong story has received a new 
lease of life, and been sown broadcast 
over the land through the medium of 
your magazine, will you be just enough 
to use the same channel to publish 
the right, and permit Mr. Salisbury’s 
great- granddaughter to vindicate his 
good name? Respectfully yours, 

RACHEL E. SALISBURY. 

CATSKILL, July 21, 1879. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING TER- 
RITORY. 


IT has been usual, of late, in all argu- 
ments for the immediate and universal 
granting of the ballot to women, to point 
to Wyoming Territory as a practical illus- 


tration, a bright and shining example, 
of the ease with which woman can take 
upon her shoulders the burden of elec- 
toral duty. And there is no doubt that 
the system has worked there with sur- 
prising smoothness. Nevertheless, Wy- 
oming is not a test case, and it may not 
be amiss at the present time to offer to 
the public some of the impressions form- 
ed during a three years’ residence there. 

The larger part of this great tract of 
land is still desert and wild, but the few 
small towns, all lying along the line of 
the railroad, are full of energy and life. 
They have all had their dark days, 
through which they have emerged into 
the sunlight of prosperity — days when 
the drinking-saloons outnumbered the 
dwellings, when riot and bloodshed held 
carnival, and day and night were hideous 
with the sound of oaths and pistol- shots 
and drunken revellings. The respectable 
citizens were, happily, men of decision. 
They organized vigilance committees and 
they gave women the right to vote; and in 
a wonderfully short time out of this chaos 
was evolved order, and these pandemoni- 
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ums became peaceable, law-abiding com- 
munities. The dangerous element is now 
almost eliminated, but the population is 
still rather oddly mixed. You will find 
there not only the hardy frontiersmen, 
the Irish and German settlers — drops 
from the tide of immigration that inun- 
dates the land—but enterprising busi- 
ness-men driving a surprisingly brisk 
and profitable trade; young men from 
the best New York and Boston families 
who are seeking health or fortune or ad- 
venture in a ranchman’s life; in short, 
representatives of almost every social 
class. 

This motley community has, however, 
one object. They are there to get their 
living —if possible, to make their for- 
tunes. They take comparatively little 
interest in the more abstract questions 
that sway the great mass of the public, 
since their attention is centred on their 
own local welfare, and politics, that talis- 
manic word, which, as Count Smoritork 
says, ‘surprises in himself’? so many 
dire sources of strife, is robbed of much 
of its fatal significance. They cannot 
vote for President. Their governor and 
all their Territorial officers are chosen 
for, and sometimes in spite of, them, and 
their own free choice is confined to the 
town and county officers, members of 
the Legislature and their delegate to Con- 
gress, who can only represent their ne- 
cessities there, and has himself no vote. 

Under these circumstances party spirit 
does not run high, and party lines are 
not rigidly drawn. The “best men”’ are 
looked for—the men who will be ener- 
getic, who will not run away with the 
public money —the men who are pop- 
ular. And it is not-uncommon to see 
the same name figure in two different 
years on opposite tickets, or for both 
parties to unite on one candidate, who 
is, of course, unanimously elected. A 
great deal of interest‘is manifested dur- 
ing the canvass for delegate, but it is not 
of so much importance that he should be 
a Republican or a Democrat as that he 
should be likely to push Territorial in- 
terests, to urge the building of this bridge 
or that road, to look well after the pri- 
vate claims entrusted to his care. 
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Naturally, therefore, the element of 
bitterness is in a great measure left out 
of Wyoming politics. There is some 
sparring, some sharp talk, before elec- 
tion, but it is mere froth on the surface that 
evaporates in a day. From this to come 
into the fierce turmoil, the bitter, vindic- 
tive partisanship, of a campaign in a New 
England town of the same size, is a reve- 
lation. And it was the force of such a 
contrast that impressed upon the writer 
most vividly that for women to vote was 
one thing in Wyoming and another in 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire. 

The differences in the method of con- 
ducting elections there are also greatly 
in their favor. Yet there are still objec- 
tionable features, though perhaps not 
sufficiently marked to justify the truly 
emancipated woman in neglecting to 
avail herself of the full measure of her 
privileges. In Laramie, the second town 
in size and importance, and the only one 
of which the writer is qualified by expe- 
rience to speak, the streets begin early 
on election-day to present an animated 
aspect. Vehicles of sundry descriptions, 
adorned with patriotic red, white and 
blue, and perhaps the names of the 
respective candidates, are driven from 
house to house to pick up the fair voters. 
But many prefer to walk quietly to the 
courthouse, deposit their votes and return 
as speedily asthey may. The judges of 
election, two of each party, sit in a small 
room separated from the larger one by a 
temporary railing, ready to receive the 
votes, to challenge them in doubtful 
cases, and to see that all is conducted 
fairly. The names are all printed on one 
paper, which does away with the tedious- 
ness of voting separately for each officer, 
and prevents the fearful excitement which 
pervades the swaying, struggling crowd 
that in a New England “town-meeting ”’ 
stands awaiting the counting and an- 
nouncement of each ballot by the mod- 
erator. And it also prevents intimida- 
tion, since no one need know how his 
neighbor votes. At sunset the polls close, 
the votes are counted by the judges of 
election, and the result announced in the 
papers next day. 

All this is admirable. Yet here, as 
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elsewhere, are sights and sounds from 
which a gently-nurtured woman, howey- 
er “advanced,” must shrink. She may 
not much mind being surrounded by an 
eager crowd who shout, “ Here you are, 
ma’am! Here’s a Republican ticket for 
you !’’"—" No, no: the lady wants to vote 
the Democratic ticket, of course,” and 
so on ad ibitum. And, as in so small 
a town almost every woman is known 
at least by sight to many of the persons 
present, she is in no danger of the rude- 
ness she might dread in a large city, 
where her personal identity would be 
of no importance. But the atmosphere 
is not guiltless of the fumes of tobacco in 
one shape, nor the floor of the evidences 
of its use in another. There are occa- 
sional rows, and a good many individ- 
uals who have improved the shining 
hour by intoxicating themselves as ear- 
ly in the day as possible. There are 
women whose presence on other occa- 
sions would be an insult to their reputa- 
ble sisters, but who share with them the 
divine right of suffrage, and now, loud- 
mouthed and flushed with drink, may 
elbow them at the polls. 

Naturally, then, the female vote is fit- 
ful. Some women look on it as a sacred 
duty, never to be neglected: others, a lit- 
tle less high-minded, cling to it as a right 
which they, “knowing, dare maintain.” 
Some never vote at all, and a great many 
turn out with some alacrity on special 
occasions, but are apt not to think it 
worth while unless some particular man 
or measure is to be sustained or crush- 
ed. Even then they not unfrequently 
require some persuasion, and perhaps a 
little exercise of marital authority, for 
not even in Wyoming is woman thor- 
oughly emancipated, and in most cases 
she votes as her husband tells her. Of 
course, then, as the female vote is un- 
certain, it becomes important to propi- 
tiate the voters, and the political wire- 
pullers are, without distinction of party, 
delightfully polite. It was impossible to 
read the rose-colored letters lately pub- 
lished and eagerly quoted from certain 
prominent residents of Wyoming, and 
not remember that all these eminent 
and truly respectable gentlemen were 
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in honor bound to speak well of the 
bridge that had carried them safe over. 

Granted, then, that in Wyoming wo- 
men may vote without much personal 
discomfort and without the dreaded dis- 
turbance of family harmony, it is but fair 
to ask, How has it benefited them? The 
law of Wyoming involves a stupendous 
bull, for it virtually asserts that a woman 
isaman. A woman, being admitted to 
the glory and honor of citizenship, is de- 
nied the indulgences through which leg- 
islation has endeavored to do justice to 
her weaker sisters in “the States.” Man 
and wife are distinct individuals, holding 
property in absolute separation. A wo- 
man who owns the house she lives in 
may insist on her husband paying her 
for his board, but he is not responsible 
for her debts nor can she compel him 
to support her. On the other hand, if he 
owns the house he can sell it without her 
consent. But human nature is very much 
the same the world over, and in actual 
fact it follows only that if the Wyoming 
husband and wife are one in heart the 
division of their worldly goods matters 
very little. If the husband is a tyrant 
and owns all the property, the wife is, 
after all, not so well provided for as if 
the law gave her a share of the money 
and denied her the ballot. 

It sounds charmingly to say, as people 
do say, that the Wyoming woman, being 
in all respects equal to man, is equally 
eligible for office. Soshe is, but she does 
not get it. Unless the writer is misinform- 
ed, no woman has ever been even nom- 
inated for public office save in two in- 
stances. One was for the office of school 
commissioner, for which the female can- 
didate was defeated, though at least as 
well qualified as her opponent, and af- 
ter devoting much exertion to the forma- 
tion of the now flourishing Laramie pub- 
lic school. The other candidate—for jus- 
tice of the peace, which is there an elec- 
tive office — was successful. The writer 
has heard no opinion expressed of the 
manner in which she performed the du- 
ties of the office, nor would comment 
here be fitting. 

The experiment of a mixed jury was 
very thoroughly tried. It has been cus- 
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tomary to say that it was eminently suc- 
cessful. But it is a singular circumstance 
that for several years past no woman has 
been drawn as.juror. Can this be mere- 
ly a matter of chance? or is it possible | 
that the members of the opposite (and 
envious) sex, who control the operation, 
weary of seeing “their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts” shine with supe- 
rior lustre in the jury-box, have secretly 
and nefariously agreed to leave them out 
altogether ? 

In consideration even of these few and 
imperfectly-sketched details of the prac- 
tical working of female suffrage in Wy- 
oming does it not seem a little like those 
Masonic degrees conferred upon the wives 
of members of that fraternity—glittering 
toys to satisfy the longing hands which 
would grasp too eagerly the substantial 
treasures of man’s prerogative? And 
the Wyoming woman, if any, deserves 
a man’s privileges, for she has in the 
dark days of the settlement, not so long 
ago, done a man’s work. She has borne 
dangers and hardships well and gallant- 
ly. She has had sometimes to chop her 
own firewood, to dig her own potato- 
patch, to stand ready, pistol in hand, 
to guard herself and her children from 
brutal violence. And the Wyoming hus- 
band needs no sentimental sympathy. 
He is generally able to cook and sweep 
and sew on buttons as well as his wife, 
and if she were absent on official duty 
he need not be reduced to a state of ab- 
ject helplessness. But these conditions 
do not exist everywhere. It will bea very 
different affair for women to vote in large 
cities or where the savage partisanship 


“ of opposing factions carries all before it. 


And will it, after ail, make much differ- 
ence in the government of the State? 
Can we legislate for ourselves better than 
refined and intelligent men are already 
legislating for us? And when we gather 
our skirts about us and go down into the 
arena of politics, shall we be sure to car- 
ry with us that aroma of womanhood 
which shall make men sweep and gar- 
nish and purify it to be ready for our 
reception? The case of a peculiar and 
isolated portion of our community can- 
not be fairly applied to the great masses 
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of the people; and it seems as if perpet- 
ually to look to Wyoming as a beacon- 
light would be to run among breakers 
over which it had cast but a delusive 
glare. F. M. D. 


THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS. 


Why are the Americans in Europe so 
fond of Paris? Why do they prefer to 
fix their residence there, rather than in 
London, where their own language is 
spoken? in Rome, where the advantages 
of art, of climate, of poetic surroundings 
are far greater? in Dresden, which pre- 
sents more tempting and cheaper educa- 
tional facilities? in Geneva, where the 
cost of living is far less? Of course this 
complex question requires as complex an 
answer. Yet we believe that the answer 
is not far to seek. Its principal point 
may be summed up in a single phrase 
—the American Colony. . 

Of course the sharpest pang to be en- 
dured by one who becomes an exile from 
his or her native land, whether from ne- 
cessity or choice, is that involved in the 
separation from old friends and famil- 
iar faces. This is true even of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, in whose blood thrills 
the love of travel and of adventure, and 
whose cosmopolitan nature assimilates 
readily with new scenes and new sur- 
roundings. Even to these the wrench is 
hard when a separation from home and 
country becomes necessary, and the pang 
is greatly mitigated by the fact that the 
exiles’ lot is henceforward not to be cast 
among aliens, but among those of their 
own race, speaking the same tongue, im- 
bued with the same ideas, interested in 


the same events—feeling, for instance, ’ 


as deep an interest in the Presidential 
election or the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in the United States as though their 
tread were on Broadway instead of the 
Boulevards, and the Stars and Stripes 
waved above them instead of the Tri- 
color. One feels and appreciates the dif- 
ference in leaving Paris. We Americans 
have made there a little United States of 
our own. Any one of us may, if so dis- 
posed, reside in that city for years, may 
visit extensively, entertain continuously 
and go into society for at least four nights 





out of every week; and yet never see or. 
speak with or call upon a person who is 
not a native of the great republic across 
the sea. This feat, I think, would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, in any other city 
in Europe. It would, for instance, be 
impracticable in London. There is no 
American Colony there. Our country- 
people affiliate there with the natives, 
catching the small maladies of English 
social life with the promptitude usual 
in those that lack acclimatization. The 
American resident of London usually 
becomes more snobbish than the snobs 
immortalized by Thackeray. If he be- 
comes acquainted with a lord, the no- 
ble intoxication of an aristocratic atmo- 
sphere at once wraps him in its divine 
anzesthesia, and puts to sleep all his pa- 
triotism, his republicanism, his national 
identity, for ever anda day. Even our 
leading officials in London have not al- 
ways been able to avoid becoming in- 
fected with the all-pervading contagion, 
though it must be confessed that our 
present minister seems to possess a con- 
stitution that is proof against all such in- 
fluences. ; 

It is impossible to, estimate aright the 
number of Americans that have taken 
up their abode permanently in Paris. 
Conjectures wander wildly from twenty 
thousand on the one hand to fifteen hun- 
dred on the other. There exist, however, 
no data on which a computation may 
be based. I am inclined to think that 
the number, at the outside, does not ex- 
ceed three thousand, including the stu- 
dents of art and medicine, who frequent 
the left bank of the Seine in large num- 
bers. Possibly, the prefect of police knows, 
he being supposed to know everything. 
But unless the secret be hidden among 
the archives of his office it remains a 
problem to all the world. In fact, the 
number is constantly changing. In some 
years there are many more American 
residents in Paris than in others. I do 
not allude to the transient comers, who 
crowd the hotels and people the fur- 
nished apartments for a month or two 
every season : I speak of those who set- 
tle down permanently, or at least for a 
term of two or three years. But, indeed, 
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the great drawback to the American so- 
ciety in Paris is its transitory nature. 
You can never tell at what moment the 
friend of your bosom may go off to Nice 
or Rome or Egypt for the winter, or to 
Dresden for a year, or to his native 
land for good and all. The chain of 
housekeeping weighs so lightly in Paris, 
and is so easily slipped off, that Pater- 
familias may wake up some morning 
and playfully plan a six months’ tour 
at the breakfast-table, and realize the 
commencement of his dream before the 
week is out. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 

‘all the Americans in Paris belong to the 
American Colony. There are compatri- 
ots of ours in that city who are, to borrow 
a French proverb, ‘‘ more royalist than 
the king and more Catholic than the 
pope:” they are more French than the 
French themselves. Sometimes they 
have lived in Paris for a long term of 
years, becoming thoroughly identified 
with their French friends and associ- 
ates, intermarrying with them, residing 
amongst them, and only remembering 
their Transatlantic origin when they go 
to draw a cheque on their banker. The 
few Americans that have become thus 
thoroughly Parisianized are hardly to be 
called Americans at all. They never call 
upon the American minister or the Amer- 
ican consul-general, and they associate 
with as few of their country-people as 
possible, living according to French rules, 
bringing up their children, and even 
marrying them off, according to French 
ideas, and in every way abjuring as far 
as possible what they are pleased to con- 
sider the absurdities and crudities of our 
social system. 

But I am drifting away from the Amer- 
ican Colony, which, as I have before in- 
timated, takes the aspect of a foreign town 
in the very heart of Paris. Its members 
have their own doctors and bankers, their 
schools and reading-rooms, theif board- 
ing-houses and their churches, their 
shops and their newspapers, and, alas! 
also their bars, that are all entirely dis- 
tinct from those patronized by the resi- 
dent population or even by the other for- 
tigners in Paris. Socially speaking, the 
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colony is delightful. Its members bring 
to it the hospitality, the genuine kindli- 
ness of feeling, characteristic of their own 
country, joined to the grace and finish ac- 
quired by a long residence in the land ar 
excellence of taste and culture. Just as an 
American beauty, being the fairest speci- 
men of feminine loveliness that the world 
can supply, looks all the more charming 
for her Parisian toilettes, so do the social 
qualities of our compatriots show to the 
highest advantage amid Parisian sur- 
roundings. Yet any one who belongs 
to this pleasant community must tread 
warily in the matter of making acquaint- 
ances among new arrivals. It will not 
always do to take the bearer of a good 
old name, the scion of some distinguish- 
ed family, to one’s heart of hearts. For 
Paris is essentially the fold where the 
black sheep of foreign nations, and of 
our own in particular, take refuge. You 
may find in quiet nooks and corners of 
this vast city the heroes and heroines of 
the great social scandals of our native 
land. You may be attracted by the 
rare beauty of a fair countrywoman at 
the opera or the Bois de Boulogne, and 
learn on inquiry that she is the Mrs. 
Z—— who eloped from her home some 
years before with a foreign nobleman. 
Familiar names drift past you sometimes 
in ordinary conversation—the names of 
gentlemen belonging to our best and 
proudest families, who have married in 
this foreign land women whom they could 
notintroducetotheir relatives and friends, 
and who dwell in consequence ina strange 
sort of semi-seclusion, broken only by the 
chance visits of some few intimates, whose 
strong friendship defies all barriers and 
overleaps all obstacles. But, generally 
speaking, the salons of the colony pre- 
sent as refined and intellectual an as- 
semblage of guests as may be found in 
the best houses of our great leading 
cities. 
There is one curious feature about such 
assemblages which adds an element of 
piquancy to our social intercourse, and 
that is the intermingling of individuals 
from all the different States of the Union. 
Washington smiles on New Orleans, 
Cincinnati shakes hands with New York, 
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Philadelphia goes arm in arm with San 
Francisco, and Boston looks blandly 
upon the whole. The strong tie of com- 
mon nationality links them all together, 
and in many instances (and rightly too) 
breaks down the social barriers that are 
so impassable and so strong at home. 
Culture, geniality and thoroughly re- 
spectable antecedents will win their own- 
er a place in the pleasantest circles of 
the colony, apart from any question of 
long descent. In fact, personal qualities 
“tell” here far more for their owner than 
they do at home. 

There is an immense dégree of so- 
ciability in these Parisianized American 
circles, and the entertainments range 
from the splendid ball of the millionaire, 
with hundreds of dollars spent in Ger- 
man favors, a supper spread at five in 
the morning for hundreds of guests, with 
every luxury that the great restaurants of 
the city can afford, and flowers in every 
available nook and corner, to the infor- 
mal reception or musical party number- 
ing some fifty guests, and with the re- 
freshments confined to a simple refec- 
tion of cakes and sandwiches and lem- 
onade. One of the greatest charms of 
American society in Paris is its amusa- 
bility, if I may coin a word. It will ac- 
cept an invitation as cheerfully, and wear 
its best gowns as rigorously, and dance 
as gayly, if in a more restricted space, 
in the small afpartement of some host- 
ess whose hospitality exceeds her wealth, 
as in the gorgeous halls of some gener- 
ous-minded financial sovereign. Nor is 
there any grumbling about the quality or 
quantify of refreshments provided, cake 
and sandwiches, punch and lemonade, 








being cheerfully accepted, though salads, 
ices and champagne are by no means 
despised. But nobody considers these 
last as indispensable ingredients to an 
evening’s enjoyment. This pleasant and 
hearty readiness to be entertained makes 
entertaining in the American Colony a 
far easier and more congenial, and also 
a less expensive, operation than it is at 
home. Then, every lady has her recep- 
tion-day, one day in every week, the 
season for receiving beginning on the 
first of November and ending on the 
first of May. The hours for receiving 
are from three to six, six o'clock being 


the universal dinner-hour, or, at most, ’ 


half an hour later. Some very few ladies 
also receive calls on one evening in the 
week. It will be seen how this constant 
interchange of visits in our comparative- 
ly small community, with the visitors al- 
ways sure of finding the hostess at home, 
tends to draw close and to strengthen 
the ties of social intercourse. Many a 
sad exile from our beloved land has 
found among his or her country-people 
here friends as true and kind and ac- 
quaintances as pleasant and genial as 
those so reluctantly parted with on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In fact, the 
American Colony in Paris must be count- 
ed as among the greatest attractions of 
Paris itself to an American desiring to 
fix his residence abroad. It mingles 
with the charms of art, of literature, of 
the loveliness of the great city, of the 
comparative freedom from household 
worries, and of the allurements on all 
sides held out to one’s tastes or enthu- 
siasms, the exquisite refreshment of a 
home in a foreign land. L. H. H. 
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English Men of Letters. Edited by John 
Morley. William M. Thackeray, by An- 
thony Trollope. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


When one distinguished author writes a 
book about another no longer living, the 
reading public looks for something of more 
than common interest and value. On the 
face of the question anybody would have 
pronounced Mr..Trollope the very man to 
write on Thackeray. They were fellow- 
countrymen, living at the same period and 
under the same general influences, follow- 
ing the same paths of literature, wisely pre- 
ferring the, people of their own time, class 
and country as the subjects of their stories. 
Let us see how Mr. Trollope has fulfilled his 
pledges to his editor and readers in present- 
ing the character and genius of. his great 
dead brother-in-letters to English-speaking 
folk. 

He opens naturally with a biographical chap- 
ter which occupies more than a quarter of the 
volume, yet he begins by telling us that no 
life or memoir of Thackeray has been writ- 
ten, partly by Thackeray’s own desire, which 
his daughters have striven to observe; and 
“such being the case, it certainly is not my 
purpose now to write what may be called a 
life of Thackeray. . . . I will give such in- 
cidents and anecdotes of his life as will tell 
the reader perhaps all about him that a read- 
eris entitled to ask.”” Mr. Trollope was at 
liberty to refrain, if he saw fit, from giving a 
fuller and more circumstantial account than 
he has done, although his remark about the 
reader is impertinent: he was at liberty to 
limit his notice to an outline, but the outline 
should not have been broken and imperfect, 
especially in tracing the literary career. There 
must be persons who could supply the exact 
dates and details. A trifling example of what 
we must call the indifference with which Mr. 
Trollope has performed his task is the allu- 
sion to the book which provoked the Yellow- 
plush correspondence—“ My Book, or, The 
Anatomy of Conduct, by John Skelton; anda 
very absurd book no doubt it was. We may 
presume that it contained maxims on eti- 
quette,” etc. etc. Why did he not take the 
trouble to look up the book and say whether 
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Thackeray’s burlesque was a good parody as 
well as a most pungent and amusing satire ? 
But while delicacy and deference for the 
wishes of the dead have prevented Mr. Trol- 
lope from letting us look into Thackeray’s 
life, they leave him free to tell us many things 
which the latter never did, but would have 
done under different circumstances—how, for 
instance, the post under government (a secre- 
taryship at the General Post-office) for which 
he applied unsuccessfully would have bored 
him; how he would have neglected his duties, 
‘“‘ taking his pay and not doing his work,” as 
Mr. Trollope briefly puts it; how miserable 
the consciousness of his shortcomings would 
have made him; how the world would have 
lost his best writings, “‘and there would have 
remained to the Civil Service the memory 
of a disgraceful job.” Likewise, how unfit 
Thackeray was for the seat in Parliament 
he stood for, but did not get; how he would 
have failed to give due time and attention to 
the business of the House; how his political 
convictions were too indefinite for use; in 
short, how lucky for himself and everybody 
that his ambition was disappointed, though he 
paid one thousand pounds for the attempt. 

Mr. Trollope, feeling constrained to tell us 
so little about Thackeray, tells us a good deal 
about himself and his own experience as a 
literary man, until now and then (as pp. 50, 
51, 52) he seems to forget whose life he is 
writing. There are some judgments about 
Thackeray which will probably be carried 
into a higher court, such as “ Thackeray 
was a man of no powers of conversation: 
. . . he was not a man to be valuable at a 
dinner-table as a good talker.” Thackeray’s 
talk varied with his spirits and moods, but 
he was esteemed a prize at dinner-tables in 
the pleasantest English and American society 
—not only as a lion, but for his conversation. 
His reputation was so well established that 
when an American lady once asked him who 
were the best talkers in England, he mention- 
ed Macaulay as chief, and one or two more, 
and added in astage- whisper, “And some 
people would tell you Thackeray.” 

As may be inferred from the preceding ex- 
tracts, the biographical notice is not written 
in a strain of adulation. In fact, it produces 
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a disagreeable impression, and seems prompt- 
ed by a disagreeable intention. The single 
final page of praise, strong as it is, does not 
counteract the effect of the fifty-nine which 
go before. If Mr. Trollope had been so 
minded he might have indicated some well- 
known ungraceful traits of Thackeray’s at 
which he does not hint, have repeated some 
unpleasing anecdotes of general notoriety ; 
yet withal, if his whole tone had been 
heartier and his words warmer, his blame 
would not have been so belittling as his 
apparent impartiality. 

The remainder of the book deals with 
Thackeray’s writings. Mr. Trollope’s method 
is to give a summary of the plot of each, 
sketches of the leading characters, and a 
few extracts—not generally chosen as the 
finest things in the book, but to show its 
flaws. There is, with one exception, no at- 
tempt at analysis, criticism or an examina- 
tion of the remarkable original qualities of 
the books. The exception is the chapter on 
Esmond, and that is the best ; some justice is 
done to the marvellous sustained effort which 
makes that novel not merely a work of genius, 
but a consummate work of art. Yet in refer- 
ence to the moral blindness which betrays 
the beautiful Beatrix Esmond to her undo- 
ing, Mr. Trollope speaks of ‘the poor crea- 
ture’s bleared eyes.’ Beatrix Esmond’s blear- 
ed eyes even as a figure of speech! 

Mr. Trollope attributes Thackeray’s success 
as a lecturer “rather to his fame as a writer 
than to any particular excellence in the art 
which he then exercised ;”’ adding, “It is, I 
think, certain that he had none of those pe- 
culiar gifts of elocution which made it a 
pleasure to listen to Dickens.’ There is 
no comparison possible between the two 
performances. Thackeray’s were lectures 
properly ‘so called—Dickens’ were dramat- 
ic recitations. Thackeray’s voice, pronun- 
ciation and delivery were remarkably agree- 
able, despite the dropping of the final g and 
other slight tricks of London fashionable lingo. 
He had pathos, solemnity and a delightful, sub- 
dued roguishness. His recitation of poetry 
was exquisite, as all will admit who remem- 
ber the sweetness and sublimity which he 
brought out in Addison’s familiar verses, 
associated in our minds with a drawling 
psalm-tune. 

It is unfortunate, but apparently inevitable, 
that the name of Thackeray should suggest a 
comparison with Dickens. Mr. Trollope is 
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at pains to point out moral differences be- 
tween the men to account for the earlier and 
greater popularity of the latter. There are 
more obvious reasons which have often been 
stated. The broader humor, more startling in- 
cidents, more commonplace sentiment, more 
palpable hits of Dickens, the use of popular 
watchwords and war-cries, the appeal to the 
communistic element in the lower classes, the 
immense variety of well-known types which 
he presented, as well as the simpler emotions 
and more cheerful tendency of his stories, all 
helped to secure prompt and wide recognition 
for his happy and fertile genius. Thackeray 
never was a popular author, yet Mr. Trollope 
strangely understates the sénsation produced 
by the appearance of Vanity Fair. It surprised 
those who knew Thackeray’s writings, and as- 
tonished those who did not. In this country 
everybody read it who ever read anything: 
it immediately caused a literary ‘excitement ° 
and made the author famous. Thencefor- 
ward, his books were looked for with in- 
creasing eagerness by a widening circle: 
they did not, like Dickens’s, raise a host of 
imnitators, but they stamped themselves pro- 
foundly upon the thought of the rising gen- 
eration, and wove themselves into their lives, 
Outside of Pickwick, it is impossible to think 
of any of Dickens’s personages:as real peo- 
ple, while we like and dislike Thackeray’s as 
we do our personal acquaintance. While his 
serial novels were coming out we lived with 
his characters: the young men posed for Pen 
and Warrington; Helen Pendennis was their 
ideal of a mother, Laura of a wife, Ethel 
Newcome of a mistress; and they were on 
the alert against Becky Sharps and Blanche 
Amorys. This has passed away like Byron- 
ism: very few boys and girls now growing up 
show traces of the lingering influence; but 
those who were the clever young people of 
twenty-five years ago retain the mental bias, 
the standards, the modes of looking at life, 
which were given them by the ascendency 
of that penetrating and singular intellect. 
Mr. Trollope’s style is as slovenly as his 
subject-matter is unsatisfactory. He talks 
about “halcyon guineas’ and other incom- 
patible properties; uses “she” and “her” 
without any controlling noun; and has the 
endemic “then,’”? which now so often incor- 
rectly stands for “therefore,” “thus” and 
“so.” There are some good things in the 
book, but they are foreign to the main pur- 
pose. Thackeray’s style is his only quality 
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to which Mr. Trollope does entire justice, 
though he goes very far out of the way 
to talk about Bulwer, Shakespeare, Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Sir Walter Scott in the con- 
nection. This, and much besides, may be 
padding, but there was a great deal more 
to be said about Thackeray which he has 
left unsaid. From first to last the book is 
written in a way to lead one to suppose al- 
ternately that the author was limited for 
space and forced to pad. He undertook to 
tell us about Thackeray, but gives us neither 
an idea of the man himself or of his genius, 
nora criticism of his works. The effect upon 
the reader’s mind is that he owed Thackeray 
a grudge, and is paying it off at this late day. 
This is not to be believed: it is more likely 
that Mr. Trollope has spoiled his hand for 
finer work by spinning out his heavy novels. 
In trying to arrive at the nature of the offence 
which presents itself conspicuously in al- 
most every page, we are inclined to think it 
arises from two sources—Mr. Trollope’s ap- 
parent ignorance that Thackeray’s position 
was fixed long ago, and is higher than he 
can look, and his having written of him as 
if they were equals. 


Henry Merritt. Art-Criticism and Romance, 
with Recollections and Twenty-three Etch- 
ings. By Anna Lea Merritt. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


The first claim upon the attention of Phil- 
adelphia readers of this book is that of the 
capital etchings by that clever artist Anna 
Lea, whose name and fame are so familiar 
here in her own home. Then, upon a little 
further examination, it will be seen that her 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Merritt for his in- 
structions to her in art is very great—so 
great, indeed, that she attributes most of 
her success to his lessons. The editor, Basil 
Champneys, says that Mr. Merritt’s critical 
writings are those of one who understood art 
in many of its aspects more thoroughly than 
any of his contemporaries, showing especial 
and most accurate attainments. The fact, 
modestly mentioned, that Mr. Ruskin count- 
ed Merritt among his friends and printed his 
contributions in his own journal, attests the 
respect entertained for him by that greatest 
of art-critics. In art and in literature he im- 
pressed his readers and his audiences, before 
and beyond all, with his perfect truthfulness. 
It was this element that lay at the bottom 
of his work in life, the business of restoring 
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paintings, and that distinguished him in this 
as in every other field of art in which he 
worked. Something of the same character- 
istic has been transmitted to the author of 
his memoir, and a more touching and sad 
picture it would be difficult to paint in words. 
The power that speaks so clearly in the etch- 
ing of his likeness by,the same hand that 
wrote his biography is manifested in every 
line of the strong, clear-cut, straightforward 
story of his life. It was a life full of the ele- 
ments of hardship and struggle against diffi- 
culties that would have crushed out a less 
sturdy manhood; but the same force that en- 
abled him to overcome the long effort of his 
whole career for honesty in art in spite of 
poverty has also inspired his pupil and his 
wife to tell the story of his life, without flinch- 
ing from that which was mean and hard and 
sordid and bitter in his earlier years—so bit- 
ter that he never forgot his struggling youth, 
and almost on his deathbed he said, “ Every- 
thing in my life has come too late. I could 
not buy good food and clothing until my 
health was ruined.” He wrote to his dear 
pupil that he had never had a happy home 
until his wife gave him the comfort of a few 
short months of married life; and even then 
the poor relations who had always depend- 
ed on him were pulling hard at his slender 
resources. The son of very poor people in 
Oxford, he was fortunate in learning a trade 
connected with his absorbing love of art, and 
as an apprentice to a framemaker he was at 
least thrown in contact with pictures, until 
first one chance and then another — casual 
interviews with artists, kindly lessons from 
them and attaining the secrets of their tech- 
nique by actual observation—opened to him 
the road to work himself, and to teach oth- 
ers to work, in the best way in and for art. 
Accident made him a restorer of pictures, 
and his success in this direction ensured him 
a comfortable livelihood and something more 
—leisure to record his own experience and 
observation in the novels that make the sec- 
ond volume of his works, and to write the 
essays on contemporary art that made his 
opinion so weighty in English journals. The 
Atheneum, the Leader, the Empire printed 
his papers, and from them he prepared a lit- 
tle volume, Pictures and Dirt Separated, 
which makes the opening paper of the pres- 
ent edition. But nothing that he wrote is 
half so touching as the story told by his wife 
of the long struggle of his youth and the brief 
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time of happiness granted him in their short | 


married life. 

No teaching could have been more effec- 
tive than that of such a man, with strong head, 
clear eyes, well-founded judgment and a per- 
fect knowledge of what was within the reach 
of art and what beyond its limits. It is not 
merely the bereaved wife, but the artist rele- 
gated to her own unaided efforts, once more 
a pupil without a master, who tells the story ; 
and it is as touching and tragical and of 
as absorbing interest as any told in fiction: 
it is even more more painfully interesting 
than Merritt’s own pathetic record of his 
early hardships and successful struggles, 
modestly veiled in the incidents of his Rod- 
ert Doldy. Truth, however, always has a 
more earnest and touching appeal to a read- 
er than fiction; and Mrs. Merritt’s Recollec- 
tions of Henry Merritt will give him a strong- 
er hold on those who know him through her 
nervous, strong word-painting than even the 
best of his own writings, just as her own etch- 
ing of his face brings home his features and 
his character as seen in them much more 
closely than can any description of how he 
looked. The story of his life deserved tell- 
ing, and great as must have been the effort 
that it required of his early-widowed wife, 
it was no doubt a labor of love and a sacred 
duty to secure the needful help from others, 
and thus to make this record of his life, and 
to complete it by giving to the public the 
best of his writings. His numerous etchings 
scattered through these volumes give the idea 
of a man full of the half-expressed love of 
the beautiful: those of his wife are far more 
masculine, and their strength and character 
serve to show how well the pupil benefited 
by the lessons of so good a master. 

After reading the story of his life as his 
wife has. told it in brief but pregnant sen- 
tences, his own autobiographical romance 
reads less like fact than it ought todo. The 
thin veil of mystery that he throws around the 
incidents of his early youth, his struggle for 
existence, his hard experience at the Blue-Coat 
School, his hard work in finding a bare liveli- 
hood, and his gradual rise in substance and in 
reputation,—all this is well done for the pur- 
pose of interesting his readers; but his wife tells 
the plain facts of his life in strong, clear lan- 
guage, with no effort to soften down the rough 
corners or to mitigate the miseries of his brief 
career. What he wrote on art was written 
from a full knowledge, the result of hard 
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work and diligent study, and his account of 
his own business of restoring pictures shows 
that he had a thorough mastery of the trade 
and a fine sense of the qualities of the great 
artists whose works passed through his hands, 
That he was little known to the public 
was mainly due to his own innate modesty, 
to the high standard of excellence that he 
set for himself in all his work, and for his 
pupils too, and to the hard, ungrateful tasks 
that were his means of bread-winning; so 
that the world owes a double debt to his 
widow for the generous sacrifice she has 
made of her own feeling in making known 
his many excellent qualities, his rare’and 
sterling virtues, his characteristics in life, in 
art and in literature. The republication of 
his writings will attract attention to his name 
from many who would otherwise have been 
strangers to it, and they will thus best learn the 
far-reaching culture and love of truth that 
made the man so well worth the affection of his 
wife and his friends. There are few instances 
of a memorial so well deserved and so fully 
calculated to preserve and perpetuate a name 
that is entitled to a foremost place among 
those who have been gréater than the cir- 
cumstances of their life. 


The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattison. London: C. Kegan Paul. 
The delightful title and appearance of this 

work will. result in disappointment to many 

readers. The fine type and paper, the beau- 
tiful outline illustrations—copies of master- 
pieces in various arts—the careful ground- 
plans of famous palaces and gardens, the 
profuse quotations from old French poets 
and chroniclers, the display of cultivation 
and erudition which strikes one who eager- 
ly turns over the pages, — raise expectations 
which perusal does not fulfil. Students who 
have no knowledge of the subject will be 
choked by the accumulation of dry details 
and technical particulars, through which they 
will in vain try to gain some clear or general 
view : those who have a slight acquaintance 
with it through travel and reading will find 
any continuous or comprehensive impressions 
which they may possess deranged and jumbled 
by the interrupted and broken-up manner in 
which the author imparts her information. 

Mrs. Pattison does not treat the French Re- 

naissance either as a period or a movement: 

she gives no outline of her subject. The 
first chapter is a summary—or, more prop 
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erly, a retrospect rapid and partial—of the 
causes and circumstances which marked the 
epoch. The headings of the pages are full 
of suggestion: “ Charles VIII. enters Italy;” 
“Jtalian Campaigns of Louis XII. ;” ‘* Cen- 
tralization of Political Power ;’”’ “ Emancipa- 
tion of the Workman;” “The Outburst of 
Life;” “The Ideal of the Humanists;” 
“High Standard of Attainment;” “ De- 
light in Physical Beauty;” ‘The Build- 
ing of Palaces;” “ Rapid Increase of Lux- 
ury;” “The Moral Awakening.” Nothing 
can better convey an idea of the shallowness 
and insufficiency of this survey than the mere 
fact that each of these important and interest- 
ing themes is treated in two pages (some- 
times less) of about twenty-five lines of large 
print and wide margin, in which the original 
matter is abridged by numerous quotations, 
for the most part more quaint or graceful 
than apposite. The deeply -interesting and 
intricate question, “ Why it failed” (the Re- 
naissance in France) is disposed of in a sin- 
gle short paragraph, ascribing its collapse to 
the flippancy and “ moral indifferentism ”’ of 
the nation. This introduction, and a few 
second-hand and superficial reflections and 
remarks scattered through the book, are all 
that is offered by way of solution of such 
curious problems as the close connection 
between the French Renaissance, bgth in 
art and literature, and the Reformation—a 
marked contrast to the character of the move- 
ment in other countries—or why, since its first 
impetus and achievements were due to the in- 
fluence of Italy, it lost its strength and origin- 
ality on direct contact with the Italian artists 
who came to France under the patronage of 
the Valois kings or in the train of the Me- 
dicean queens. 

Mrs. Pattison works methodically, dividing 
her subject into chapters on architecture, 
sculpture, painting, glass - painting, wood- 
cutting, engraving on metal, enamelling 
and pottery. To the first of these heads 
she devotes four chapters—one on the cha- 
teaux of Touraine, the remainder on the lead- 
ing architects, Bullant, Philibert de l’Orme, 
Lescot, their principal works and their fol- 
lowers. Each art is treated successively in 
the same manner. 

The stimulus of the Renaissance on France 
showed itself most conspicuously in architect- 
we: there is nothing in painting or sculpture 
tobe ranked with these beautiful chateaux and 
Palaces— not even Jean Goujon’s graceful, 





| elegant productions. The minor arts of en- 


graving, enamelling and pottery, which are 
in a measure handicrafts, developed more 
genius and fertility: the chapters on these, 
and on the illuminated editions of the clas- 
sics and histories, are much the most inter- 
esting and instructive. They also contain 
short biographies of the respective masters, 
and these too give a more consecutive ac- 
count of the career and character of the art- 
ists and artisans than one gets of the more 
famous men in higher walks. Palissy is al- 
ready so well known to most people—and we 
cannot discover that Mrs. Pattison has con- 
tributed anything new about him—that the 
unusual distinctness of his figure is not a fair 
example: ‘the account of Delaume the en- 
graver is in every way better than the other 
sketches—than that of P. de l’Orme, for in- 
stance, which contains a mass of facts con- 
cerning him, and not one characteristic or 
descriptive stroke. : 

Mrs. Pattison’s style—if she can be said to 
have one—is a mixture of the half-sentimen- 
tal, half-fatidical, mode of expression of 
which Mr. Pater’s essays are the most fin- 
ished specimen, and a matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace way of writing which would make 
any subject uninteresting. Her fondness for 
original documents, especially accounts, is a 
grievous source of dulness. Two or three 
extracts from the ledgers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries would bear reading for the 
sake of getting a notion of the rate of wages 
and salaries in those days; but Mrs. Pattison 
does not spare us a single item of anybody’s 
bill, including the various payments and al- 
lowances in kind. She overwhelms us with 
a lot of facts and dates which neither illus- 
trate nor demonstrate anything. It is rare 
good luck to be able to pick out such an 
incident as the official visit of two French 
gentlemen to London in 1514 to superintend 
the trousseau of Mary Tudor, sister of Henry 
VIII. and bride of Louis XII., who wished 
them to see that her outfit was made up “@ 
la mode de France.” 

Mrs. Pattison has the excellent practice 
of calling foreign people and places by their 
own names, instead of translating Francois 
into Francis, etc., but she does not always 
adhere to it. In view of her topic, however, 
any slips of this kind are venial compared to 
her assertion that the introduction of women 
at court was due to Francis I., the person who 
brought them there being Anne of Brittany, 
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second wife of Louis XII., who surrounded 
herself with young ladies of noble family, 
called maids-of-honor. She also deprives 
this queen of her device, the ermine, to be- 
stow it upon her daughter, Claude of France 
(incorrectly styled Claude of Brittany by 
Mrs. Pattison). The latter’s device was in 
the same spirit with her mother’s and its 
chaste motto (“Rather death than a stain’’); 
Claude’s emblems being a full moon with the 
motto Candida candidts, and a crowned swan 
with the same legend: after her marriage to 
the inconstant Francis I., the royal bird was 
always-depicted with a sword through its 
breast, in allusion to the queen’s unhappiness. 
Such errors do not detract from the useful- 
ness of the work as a handbook, for which 
it is chiefly valuable: its minuteness will 
facilitate the reader’s task in correcting its 
mistakes. Mrs. Pattison’s theories of art are 
those of the school from which she borrows 
her style: her morality bears the same stamp. 
Her industry and informatior-are surprising, 
and they are to be found condensed in the 
Chronological Survey at the end of vol. ii: 
it is a compilation of the principal events in 
the lives of the French artists from 1440 to 
1595, their works, and the historical points 
connected with them. This is decidedly the 
most meritorious part of the work, and in an- 
other edition might relieve the body of the 
book of the weight of many dull pages which 
are nothing more than catalogues of works 
of art no longer in existence. Mrs. Pattison 
has an extensive acquaintance with her sub- 
ject, and no understanding.of it, but if her 
pretensions had been less, her performance 
would probably have seemed greater. 
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